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Art. I.—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth. By J. A. Froupr. Vols. 1X., X. London; 
Longmans. 1866. 


THE appearance of these important volumes induces us to take 
a short retrospect of Mr. Froude’s historical labours. He has 
now traversed the memorable period from 1527 to 1574, that is, 
from England’s great schism with Rome to that stage in the 
reign of Elizabeth when Anglicanism had been firmly esta- 
blished. In his first volumes he showed us how the second 


Tudor made a personal dispute the occasion of subverting in his - 
P 


realm the whole temporal authority of the Pope; and, not- 
withstanding considerable opposition, and the angry menaces. of 
foreign states, became the head of a national Catholicism, and 
acquired for his throne a degree of power which had been 
hitherto unknown in England. If Mr. Froude, in narrating 
these events, made Henry VIII. too much a hero, and some- 
times took paradoxical views, it is certain that such a vivid 
account of the times never appeared before, and that his 
industry and skill in description deserved the commendation 
they received. In his succeeding volumes he dwelt upon 
the obscure period of the Protectorate ; and though we believe 
that he exaggerated the ‘anarchy’ which resulted from the 
inevitable reaction against the tyrannical ‘order’ of Henry, and 
though his strictures on the doctrinal aspect of English Protes- 
tantism were harsh, and scarcely just, he nevertheless sustained 
his reputation as an historian of a very high order. The terrible 
and shameful reign of Mary Tudor he illustrated with remark- 
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able power, depicting, in colours worthy of the important 
subject, the frenzy of the Catholic persecution, the conse- 
quences of the Protestant martyrdoms, and the national disgrace 
of our foreign policy. Then came his saventh and eighth 
volumes ; and in these he described, in extreme detail and with 
a singularly graphic touch, the perilous outset of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the precariousness of her tottering throne, the establish- 
ment of the Anglican Compromise, opposed by Catholics and 
Puritans alike, the remarkable accident by which her govern- 
ment was upheld by reason of the mutual jealousies and rivalries 
of the Catholic Powers, the complicated events which at this 
juncture connected English and Scottish history, the appearance 
of Mary Stuart on the scene as the representative of the cause 
of Rome and the claimant of the united crowns, the rivalry of 
the two queens in which Elizabeth was nearly worsted, and the 
catastrophe—pregnant with mighty issues—which, by identi- 
fying Mary with the murder of Darnley, led to her dethrone- 
ment and ultimate ruin. Though in entering this department 
of his work Mr. Froude was on ground comparatively well 
‘known, it is no more than the truth that he has thrown upon 
it a degree of light it had never received, and that he has 
described its scenes and characters in a masterly and very 
interesting manner. His account of the foreign relations of 
England in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, and of the phases 
of Scottish politics, is almost a new page in English history ; 
his elaborate review of the domestic life of the great Queen is a 
curious discovery ; and few readers will forget his pictures of 
the death of Rizzio and the murder of Darnley. 

The present volumes take up the narrative immediately after 
this last event, and close at the end of 1573. They comprise 
affairs of considerable importance ; the deposition of Mary Stuart 
and her flight into England after Langside, the proceedings of 
the two courts of inquiry into her conduct held at York and 
Hampton Court, the northern rebellion and the Norfolk con- 
spiracy, the final establishment of Protestantism in Scotland, 
and the horrible triumph of Romanism in France seen in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Besides these conspicuous events, 
they contain a variety of subordinate details, all, however, of 
more or less moment; such as the disgraceful episode of Bothwell, 
the appearance of Alva in the Low Countries, the intrigues that 
took place in Elizabeth’s court respecting the Spanish and 
French alliances, and the long game of rivalry continued between 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, even in captivity a dangerous enemy. 
This period, however, is less interesting in its actual occurrences, 
striking as they were, than in the tendencies it was developing. 
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Character of the Period. 3 


It was the period in which the great Catholic revival was 
dividing Europe into hostile camps; and in which the battle of 
the hostile faiths was to be fought ultimately between England 
and Spain, with France as her mere dependency. But while this 
was the paramount movement, it was long controlled by sub- 
ordinate movements of a secular and political kind; and the old 
ties between England and Spain, and the mutual antipathies of 
the two courts that inherited and represented the traditions of 
Francis I. and Charles V., formed disturbing causes of the 
greatest importance. Thus the whole sphere of religion and 
of politics was in a state of extraordinary disturbance ; cross 
currents opposed and thwarted each other; the general action 
of states and governments became shifting and very perplexing, 
until things fell into their final order; and in this conflict the 
future destiny of England was most powerfully affected. Nor 
was this remarkable feature of the time its only or chief charac- 
teristic of interest. A turning-point of history had arrived for 
almost every nation in Europe; and we now look back at the 
immense results in the cénstitutional freedom of England and 
the settlement of her ecclesiastical polity, in the Catholicism 
and even the Absolutism of France, in the degradation and 
decrepitude of Spain, in the opposite fates of Scotland and 
Ireland. There is also something especially interesting in 
tracing out the growth, at this period, of the elements of our 
future greatness, and the decline of the forces injurious to it ; 
how the peaceful policy of Elizabeth’s reign preserved our Par- 
liaments and gave them strength ; how Puritanism succeeded in 
leavening Anglicanism with what was to keep it a Protestant 
faith ; how the material prosperity of the kingdom advanced, 
and with it its supremacy on the seas ; and how, on the other 
hand, decaying Romanism, expiring Feudalism, and lawless 
Prerogative in vain attempted to stifle our liberties. And as 
for the actors on the scene at the time, what age can show more 
remarkable personages than Mary Stuart, even in her ruin 
enchanting us—than Elizabeth, great in spite of her weaknesses 
—than Cecil, the Chatham of the sixteenth century—than the 
dark figures of Alva and Philip, the leaders of Catholicism and 
Spain—than Catherine de Medicis and the illustrious Coligni ? 

Mr. Froude’s treatment of this period is fully equal to his 
oe efforts. He has interrogated sources of history, which 

ad been hitherto almost unapproached; and he has thrown 
the results of immense industry into fine form by his narrative 
genius. Some of the details which he unfolds and developes 
are almost additions to our annals; we would refer especially 
to the diplomacy of Spain and of France at this conjuncture, 
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to the aceount of the factions in the English Court, to the 
particulars of Elizabeth’s conduct to Mary, and to the interesting 
chapter on Ireland. In all that relates to passing events—to 
the incidents that make up a narrative—Mr. Froude’s researches 
in the Simaneas Archives, the State Paper Office, and the Hat- 
field MSS., have enabled him easily to surpass his predecessors ; 
and no historian has touched the subject with nearly equal grace 
and eloquence. In what more especially belongs to the general 
scope and course of his work, Mr. Froude has brought out some 
features of the time that required to be more fully elucidated, 
and in this respect has done excellent service. For instance, 
how the mutual rivalry of Spain and France enabled Elizabeth 
repeatedly to hold the balance between them, and gave her 
government great negative power; how her throne was in 
continual peril through the intrigues of a reactionary faction 
of Catholic or half-Catholic peers; and how Mary Stuart, even 
from the first, was a centre of disaffection and plotting. These 
special characteristics of the time have been set in their true 
light, and have had their real and clear significance assigned 
them. So, too, Mr. Froude has most ably shown how Scottish 
Calvinism rescued Scotland from relapsing into the hands of 
Mary, and how instinctively the English Puritans appreciated 
the peril she was to their cause; and he has been, perhaps, the 
first historian who has done full justice to the genius of Cecil. 
As for his descriptive passages, they are, as usual, excellent, 
clear, simple, and graphic—not falsely brilliant ; and his por- 
traits of Alva, of Knox, and of Philip are drawn with a discri- 
mination and ease that belong only to a great master. 

Some shortcomings, however, and even errors, must be set off 
against these excellencies. Speaking generally, Mr. Froude is 
rather a pictorial than a philosophic historian; and he is less 
felicitous in marking out the broader bearings of the course of 
events than in tracing them separately and reproducing them. 
He is more apt in seizing the form of an age, than its general 
spirit and remote tendencies; and he rather gives us a striking 
narrative than places us in a point of view from which we can 
see the march of events in their relations with the past and the 
future. His reflective power in short is inferior to his creative 
and dramatic ability ; and we see the results, not only in his 
method of minute but generally graphic description, and in his 
love for historical scenes, but in his abstinence from generalising 
from facts, from drawing any large and deep conclusions, from 
endeavouring to compress in a few sentences clear deductions 
from any series of phenomena. Some of his opinions, too, are 
hardly sound, or at least are open to much question. His Broad 
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Mr. Froude’s Merits and Defects. 5 


Church sympathies in some degree affect his treatment of the 
religious movement, which was the principal one of the age; 
and we are not quite satisfied with his conception of the 
character and results of Elizabeth’s government. On one 
subject of much importance in any estimate of the great Queen, 
the real nature of her Scottish policy, we do not think he is 
altogether correct ; and, on the whole, we believe, he underrates 
her ability and the difficulties of her position. As for Mary 
Stuart, he has drawn her portrait in colours almost too black for 
humanity ; and although we agree in his view of her guilt, he 
perhaps, bas omitted considerations which slightly palliate 
without removing it. Mr. Froude, too, has hardly given 
sufficient prominence to the great development of the liberties 
and the prosperity of England, which at this period was taking 
place ; and more than once he seems to recur to the reign of 
Henry as a better time than that of his remarkable successor. 
As regards the composition of these volumes, great as is the 
beauty of some passages, and noble as is the style, on the whole, 
the narrative is occasionally cumbrous ; and perhaps for a general 
reader too many original documents have been cited. 

In commenting on Mr. Froude’s volumes, we shall consider, 
first, what may be classified as the more essential parts of his 
work; and next, those passing incidents and details which 
may be said to be chiefly transient. This division, indeed, is 
purely arbitrary, and does not fall in with the course of the 
narrative ; but we think it will make our estimate clearer. 
First, then, as regards the religious movement, which was the 
determining force of the time, at least in its final development, 
Mr. Froude beholds the gathering conflict of the rival faiths 
with an eye so averse to any positive forms of theology, that he 
identifies Catholicism and Protestantism in the abstract, with 
what were the crimes of their votaries, and seems to condemn 
both systems equally. This view of the matter in our judgment 
is wholly unphilosophic and untrue ; and we must strongly object 
to such words as the following :—‘ For the religion of Christ was 
‘exchanged the Christian religion. God gave the Gospel, the 
‘father of lies invented theology. .... Christianity as a 
‘principle of life has been the most powerful check upon the 
‘passions of mankind. Christianity as a speculative system of 
‘ opinion has converted them into monsters of cruelty. Higher 
‘than the angels, lower than the demons, these are the two 
‘ aspects in which the religious man presents himself in all times 
‘ and countries.’ 

This philosophy, however, does not prevent Mr. Froude from 
indicating with great felicity, and on the whole with much 
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correctness, the general character of the religious movement 
which was then agitating the nations of Europe. This is his 
account of its progress in Spain, the champion of the Catholic 
revival :—‘ Other nations were divided in opinion; Spain had no 
‘ such difficulty. The faint footprints of Protestantism in Castile 
‘had been easily erased by the Inquisition. The conquest of 
‘ Grenada, and the crusading enthusiasm which had accompanied 
‘it, had revived the heroism and the superstition of the twelfth 
‘century. New life had sprung up im the decaying monas- 
‘teries. The religious orders, in the genuine fervour of the 
‘middle ages, girt their loins with sackcloth, disciplined their 
‘ rebellious flesh with scanty diet and knotted cord, and with 
* the revived austerities regained their power over the intellects 
‘and consciences of men. As the Puritans of New England 
‘regarded the warlock and the witch, so to the fanatical 
‘ Castilians, those accursed infidels who denied Christ’s bodily 
‘ presence in the Holy Eucharist, appeared as children of Satan, 
‘ monsters self-infected with a leprosy of soul; and every man 
‘who feared God, set himself with heart and arm, life and 
‘substance, to root out the poison from every corner of the 
‘land.’ France, unlike Spain unanimously Catholic, was 
already torn by religious dissensions which had an important 
effect on her position, and on our own contemporary history. 
Mr. Froude thus describes their divisions; in condemning the 
Catholics and Huguenots alike, he is hardly just to an oppressed 
sect, who were usually defending themselves from tyranny :— 
‘In France, as in most places, the passions of the multitude 
‘ were too hot for control. The Reformation had entered there 
‘in the form of Calvinism. The Huguenot was as unmanage- 
‘able as the Catholic: had he power as he had will, he would 
‘have dragooned France as Calvin dragooned Geneva. Both 
‘ sides were possessed with a vindictive hatred, and both alike 
~made impossible the maintenance of the edicts with which 
‘ from time to time the Queen Mother had attempted to pacify 
‘them. The minister could not preach in Paris, the priest 
‘ could say no mass at Rochelle ; and with the smothered flames 
‘ bursting out, now here, now there, in local massacres, they lay 
‘ watching each other in suspended hostility.’ 

In England, Erastianism had effected a compromise between 
Catholicism and Protestantism in the shape of the Anglican 
Establishment. The church, viewed as a political engine, held 
the balance in a tolerably equal manner between Catholic and 
Puritan dissidents ; and though it was sustained by some harsh 
legislation, we agree with Mr. Froude that on the whole it was 
a good ally of a Government disinclined to any severe persecution. 


The Religious Movement of the Time. 7 


But as a religious institution it diffused formalism and spiritual 


indifference; and but for Puritanism it would have proved a 


questionable influence on English Protestantism. We quote 
Mr. Froude’s very just sketch :—‘ The Church of England was 
‘a latitudinarian experiment, a contrivance to enable men of 
‘ opposing creeds to live together without shedding each other’s 
‘blood. It was not intended, nor was it possible that Catholics 
‘ or Protestants should find in its formulas all that they required. 
‘The services were deliberately made elastic ; comprehending 
‘in the form of positive statement only what all Christians 
‘agreed in believing, while opportunities were left open by the 
‘rubric to vary the ceremonial according to the taste of the 
‘ congregations. The management lay with the local authorities 
‘in town or parish; where the people were Catholics, the 
‘ Catholic aspect could be made prominent; when Popery was 
‘a bugbear, the people were not disturbed by any obtrusion of 
‘ doctrines which they had overgrown. In itself it pleased no 
‘ party or section.’ Mr, Froude ads with perfect truth that 
Puritanism was the real spring of Protestantism in England. 
He is often hardly just to the Puritans, but we avail ourselves 
gladly of his testimony: ‘As the powers of evil gathered to 
‘ destroy the Church of England, a fiercer temper was required 
* to combat with them, and Protestantism became impatient like 
‘ David, at the uniform in which it was sent out to battle. It 
‘ would have fared ill with England had there been no better 
‘ blood than that filtered in the sluggish veins of the officials of 
‘the establishment. There needed an enthusiasm fiercer far 
‘to encounter the revival of Catholic fanaticism; and if the 
‘ young Puritans, in the heat and glow of their convictions, 
‘ snapped their traces and flung off their harness, it was they 
‘after all who saved the Church which attempted to disown 
‘ them, and with the Church saved also the stolid mediocrity to 
‘which the fates then and ever committed and commit the 
* government of it.’ 

The growth of Protestantism in the true sense was compara- 
tively slow in a country in which the Church and the Govern- 
ment steadily discountenanced it. England, no doubt, gained 
through this state of things comparative immunity from the wars 
of religion that were tearing some nations of Europe to pieces ; 
yet Elizabeth’s position might have been stronger had she 
thrown herself into the scale of Protestantism. She could make 
no concordat with Rome, which only watched an opportunity 
to destroy her; and her Catholic sympathies and dislike of 
Puritanism made her policy dubious, and her power less than 
it should ‘have been in the Councils of Europe. To a certain 
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extent she positively retarded the natural development of Pro- 
testantism in England. According to Mr. Froude’s estimate the 
majority of the nation even yet were Catholics; though the 
intellect, the energy, and the youth of the country were 
decidedly in the Protestant camp :— 


‘Catholicism in England was still to appearance large and imposing, 
but its strength was the strength of age, which, when it is bowed or 
broken, cannot lift itself again. Protestantism, on the other hand, 
was exuberant in the freshness of youth ; if a limb was lopped away, 
another more vigorous shot from the stem ; the sap was in its veins ; 
it would bend to the storm and gather strength from the blasts which 
tossed its branches. ‘The Catholic acted upon order and tradition, 
stately in his habits of thought, mechanical and regular in his mode 
of action. His party depended on its leaders, and the leaders looked 
for guidance to the Pope and the European princes. The Protestant 
was self-dependent, confident, careless of life, believing in the future 
not {the past, irrepressible by authority, eager to grapple with his 
adversary wherever he could find him, and rushing into piracy, literal 
or metaphorical, when regular warfare was denied him.’ 


It was well for England that at this juncture Scottish 
Calvinism came in aid of Puritanism to give strength to the 
Protestant movement. Elizabeth was compelled, in spite of 
herself, to support the Scotch antagonists of her rival; these were 
not only the confederate Lords, but the great mass of the 
Lowland Commons, all more or less of the Calvinist faith; and 
this association had a powerful influence on our spiritual as well 
as our political fortunes. There is nothing more conspicuous in 
this age than the uncompromising sternness of Scottish Pro- 
testantism and the change it had wrought in the whole 
people :— 

‘Elsewhere the plebeian element of nations had risen to power 
through the arts and industries which make men rich ; the Commons 
of Scotland were the sons of their religion; while the nobles were 
splitting into factions, chasing their small ambitions, taking securities 
for their fortunes, or entangling themselves in political intrigues, the 
tradesmen, the mechanics, the poor toilers of the soil had sprung 
suddenly into consciousness with spiritual convictions for which they 
were prepared to live or die. The fear of God left no fear in them for 
the fear of any other thing, and in the very fierce intolerance which 
Knox had poured into their veins, they had become a force in the 
state. The poor clay which a generation earlier the haughty baron 
would have trodden into slime, had been heated ved hot in the 
furnace of a new faith; and Randolph, though at inst he could ill 
realise the change, found himself in an altered world. With Murray 
was gone all that was conciliatory, all that was gentle, all that was 
chivalrous in Scottish Protestantism. It was shaped by Knox into 
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a creed for the people—a creed in which the ten commandments were 
more important than the sciences, and the Bible than all the literature 
of the world; narrow, fierce, defiant, but hard as steel, and with 


strength enough to prevent Elizabeth’s diplomacies from ruining both 
herself and Scotland.’ 


We quote Mr. Froude’s discriminating portrait of Knox, the 
author of the Reformation in Scotland, one of those master 


spirits who transformed a country, and through Scotland deeply 
influenced England :-— 


‘ “There lies one,” said Morton, as two days later he stood to watch 
the coffin lowered into the grave, “There lies one who never feared 
the face of mortal man.” Morton spake only of what he knew ; the 
full measure of Knox’s greatness neither he nor any man could then 
estimate. It is as we look back on that alarming time, and weigh 
the actors in it one against the other, that he stands out in his full 
proportions. No grander figure can be found in the entire history of 
the Reformation in this island than that of Knox. Cromwell and 
Burghley rank beside him for the work which they effected, but as 
politicians and statesmen they had to labour with instruments which 
they soiled their hands in touching. In purity, in uprightness, in 
courage, truth, and stainless honour, the Regent Murray and our 
English Latimer were probably his equals; but Murray was intel- 
lectually far below him, and the sphere of Latimer’s influence was on 
a smaller scale. The time has come when English history may do 
justice to one, but for whom the Reformation would have been over- 
thrown among ourselves, for the spirit which Knox created saved 
Scotland, and if Scotland had been Catholic again, neither the wisdom 
of Elizabeth’s ministers, nor the teaching of her bishops, nor her own 
chicaneries, would have preserved England from revolution. His was 
the voice which taught the peasant of the Lothians that he was a free 
man, the equal in the sight of God with the proudest peer or prelate 
that had trampled on his forefathers. He was the one antagonist 
whom Mary Stuart could not soften, nor Maitland deceive ; he it was 
that raised the poor Commons of his country into a stern and rugged 
people, who might be hard, narrow, superstitious, and fanatical, but 
who, nevertheless, were men whom neither king, noble, nor priest, 
could force again to submit to tyranny. And his reward has heen 
the ingratitude of those who should most have done honour to his 
memory.’ 


While such, however, was the religious attitude of England 
and the adjoining nations, and such the character of the religious 
movement which ultimately swayed the course of history, there 
were several other subordinate movements from time to time 
of the greatest importance. Thus, while England was becoming 
Protestant, her Government often showed Catholic sympathies, 
inclining to a Spanish alliance, and not encouraging the Scottish 
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Confederates. Thus, though France was tending to Catholicism, 
and her policy was, in a great measure, Catholic, her rulers 
sometimes favoured the Huguenots, and proposed to adopt 
Coligni’s counsels. So again, Scotland, though being pene- 
trated with Calvinism of the sternest kind, had a powerful 
body of Catholic nobles ; and though the people abhorred Mary 
Stuart, the aristocracy, to a great extent, were enthusiastic for 
their royal mistress. Spain again, though Romanist to the 
core, had a sovereign who, at this stage of his reign, repeatedly 
acted from secular motives, and, while calling himself the 
church’s champion, upheld the heretical Tudor dynasty. This 
conflict between the spiritual tendencies of the age and the 
passing policy of states, was exemplified in a striking manner 
in the relations of France and Spain with England. Both 
powers professed devotion to Catholicism, although in different 
degrees of intensity, and both were opposed to Protestantism 
and England. Both, too, although from different motives, 
encouraged the cause of Mary Stuart, and either probably, if 
left to itself, would have sought at this time to dethrone 
Elizabeth. But France and Spain were jealous of each other, 
and divided by ancient memories of wrongs; and this antag- 
onism at this period often got the better of their accord in 
religion, induced them to counteract each other, and to play 
for an English alliance. Alva would have been ready to invade 
England, as the champion of the Catholic cause, had he not 
feared the ambition of France, whose eye was upon the Low 
Countries ; and in this difficulty he usually tried to stand well 
with the heretic Elizabeth. So the Guises would have assailed 
our coasts, and placed their niece on the Tudor throne, had 
they not been checked by the threats of Philip, who informed 
them that any attempt of the kind would lead probably to a 
contest with him.. In fact, at this time the general policy of 
France and Spain as respects England was less determined by 
their religious sympathies, than by their mutual political 
hostility. 

The result of this was in the first place to make the relations 
of England and her neighbours exceedingly complicated and 
uncertain, and to give to the politics of the age a peculiar 
character of mutability and shiftiness. In the struggle 
between the two movements of a spiritual and a secular kind, 
alliances were often made and broken, almost in an incom- 
prehensible manner ; there was little steadiness in international 
relations, and the sphere of politics was in a state of disorder. 
This remarkable characteristic of the age is admirably illus- 
trated by Mr. Froude in his selections from contemporary 
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documents, and it deserves the reader’s special attention. The 
conflict, besides, had momentous consequences, as it affected 
the position of England with reference to the great Catholic 
Powers. The mutual jealousies of France and Spain caused 
England, to a considerable extent, to hold the balance of power 
between them; secured her from a Catholic invasion, which 
at this juncture might have been fatal, and enabled her to 
acquire the elements of strength which proved sufficient in the 
hour of trial. Elizabeth, with a disputed title, with rebellion 
and treason active at home, and undefended by a regular army, 
was nevertheless in a situation in which, owing to their mutual 
hostility, she could often dictate to France and Spain; she was 
fortunately abie to continue at peace, and her people were 
permitted to go through the change which made England 
eventually Protestant, and developed the unanimity and vigour 
that defied Philip and the Invincible Armada. 

Mr. Froude in the following passage has indicated clearly 
this peculiar position of England in relation to her neighbours, 
the result of their mutual rivalries. The reader should bear 
it distinctly in mind, for it is a clue to much of the history 
of the time, and its consequences are of the greatest importance: 


‘Had there been no France, the English Catholics would have 
found an instant ally in Spain, and Mary Stuart would have found a 
champion. Had Mary Stuart been unconnected with France the 
difficulty would have been greater, but not insurmountable. And 
again, had there been no Spain the French would never have sub- 
mitted to be driven out of Scotland, or would have found an easy 
means to avenge themselves in the intestine divisions of England. 
But as with the calms in the Northern latitudes, which are caused 
by the conflict and counterpoise of opposed atmospheric currents, the 
mutual jealousies of the two powers left Elizabeth more free to settle 
her own difficulties than if “the ditch” which divided England from 
the Continent had been the Atlantic itself. She had the advantage 
of the neighbourhood without the evil, for her disaffected subjects, 
instead of trusting to their own energies, built their hopes on assist- 
ance from abroad, which never came.’ 


The transition is easy from the foreign policy and relations 
of England to her government. Mr. Froude’s account of it is 
exceedingly interesting, though not contained in any formal 
passages. LElizabeth’s title to her throne was disputed, her 
authority was comparatively weak, she had no semblance of a 
regular army, and she had not yet acquired the support of a 
nation, unanimous save a few traitors. She and her council 
were the Executive, and her council was split into two parties, 
whose tendencies were entirely opposite. The Catholic and 
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reactionary peers gave her only a divided allegiance, were even 
yet well disposed to her rival, and cherished the old alliance 
with Spain ; the Protestant nobles, headed by Cecil, were eager 
to complete the work of the Reformation, saw in Mary Stuart 
a deadly enemy, and wished to make England the chief of a 
league against Philip and the Catholic revival. These parties 
are admirably described by Mr. Froude :— 


‘These English peers desired to see their sovereign taking her place 
beside her brother princes, maintaining and maintained by the old 
alliances, disowning and refusing all interest in the revolutionary 
rabble who had risen out of the dirt into rebellion. At home, too, 
the progress of the Reformatien was in many ways unpalatable to 
them. The Howards, the Talbots, the Fitzalans, the Stanleys, the 
Percys, the Nevilles, the princely houses who in their several counties 
had represented for centuries the majesty of the sovereign, whose 
word was law, and from whom in a continuous chain the civil order 
of the state descended, looked coldly on the new men who were rising 
by trade, who owned the lands which had been taken from the 
church, who acknowledged no fealty to them and theivs. The sea 
rovers, with their aiders and abetters, had no place in the stately 
system of feudal England. The disintegration, which had alarmed 
even Cecil, shocked and outraged the old-fashioned nobility. Their 
place was gone from them. A new world was rising around them, 
and a new order of things, in which all objects held most sacred were 
being trampled in the mire. 

‘Cecil, who, unlike his mistress, was in favour of open measures, 
desired to meet the Catholic powers by a combination like their own, 
and oppose to the Papal league the firm front of a Protestant con- 
federacy. With the knife at all their throats, it was no time to 
stand upon “dainty” questions of the rights of subject and sovereign ; 
of the efficacy of the sacraments or of the operation of prevenient 
grace. The remedy, so far as Cecil could see a remedy, was in an 
alliance between England, Sweden, Denmark, the German Princes, 
the Scotch Protestants, and the Calvinists in France and Flanders. 
He wished Elizabeth to declare distinctly for Condé and the Prince 
of Orange, and to avow before Europe that England would not look 
calmly on a general persecution for religion. It would be found both 
easier and cheaper to support the Reformers abroad while they were 
yet in arms, than to wait to encounter the enemy single-handed 
after they had been destroyed. With equal frankness he desired her 
to maintain the Earl of Murray in Scotland, to give the Queen of 
Scots to understand that if she did not fulfil her engagements at 
once, and ratify the treaty of Leith, she would be sent over the 
Border to be dealt with as the Regent’s government should think 
proper, and to silence with a high hand the domestic clamour for a 
settlement of the succession.’ 


The action of the Government showed in many ways this 
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division in the council, in alternating plans about Mary Stuart, 
in varying schemes of foreign alliances, and in different civil 
and ecclesiastical measures. The Queen, as was almost inevitable, 
endeavoured to mediate between the two parties and to combine 
them in support of her throne. We believe that this is the real 
cause of a great deal of the changeableness and shifting which 
seems so reprehensible in her conduct, and which Mr. Froude 
ascribes too readily to inherent vacillation of character. She 
would certainly have been a greater sovereign had she steadily 
followed the advice of Cecil, had she thrown herself into the 
cause of the Reformation, and defied her rival and her half 
traitorous counsellors; and in that event her Government would 
have been more dignified, and in the end secure, and the 
position of England more honourable. Yet it was natural that 
Elizabeth should wish to stand well with the old aristocracy, 
and, as far as possible, to respect their advice; and without 
imputing great weakness to her, we can understand how she 
felt sympathy with a line of policy recommended to her by some 
plausible considerations. Elizabeth, too, though often influenced 
in her government by the reactionary party, was in the main 
directed by Cecil, and in the long run appreciated his counsels. 
However she might temporise and hesitate, or even for months 
appear to incline towards such men as Norfolk and Arundel, 
she was usually guided ultimately in the way pointed out by her 
illustrious minister. The result was, that upon the whole her 
government was patriotic and wise, though it was often uncertain 
and questionable in its conduct ; and it generally carried out the 
interests of England, though not as completely as it might have 
done, nor in a very dignified manner. Mr. Froude has given 
conclusive proof that Cecil was the good genius and master 
spirit of this part of her reign, and that though her influence 
in the Government was great, and often exercised with ill effect, 
it was really practically subordinate to his. Although his 
hands were frequently tied, and he could only gradually work 
out his ends, Cecil was the real ruler of pm and as Mr. 
Froude has distinctly shown, it was well for the Queen and the 
Reformation that he was enabled to retain his authority. 

While Elizabeth’s council was thus divided, and her Govern- 
ment, influenced by a faetion, was only occasionally following 
the true course, the Commons of England were growing into a 
power which, ere long, would prove its importance. The House of 
Commons was intensely Protestant, and sympathised vehemently 
with Cecil’s policy ; and it would have been well for that great 
minister had he more thoroughly appreciated its strength, and 
more frequently convened Parliament. But Cecil was a states- 
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man of the Tudors, who had little experience of popular move- 
ments, and a strong aversion to popular impulses; he appears 
not to have comprehended the full value of the support of the 
Commons; and, the Queen positively disliking Parliaments, the 
national Council at this period was not often assembled to aid 
the Government. Mr. Froude gives us an excellent account of 
the measures and spirit of the Puritan House of Commons, 
which met twice in 1571-72; but he hardly estimates it at its 
proper weight as a ministry of Elizabeth’s throne ; in truth, he 
appears to underrate it, as it was underrated by contemporary 
witnesses. Yet, after all, the best strength of the nation was in 
the House of Commons and those it represented ; and sentiments 
like these were a guarantee for the security of the Queen and 
her Government perhaps better than any policy :— 

‘Of more importance than any one of the special measures brought 
forward were these signs of the humour of the Commons. The 
heart of Protestant England was alive; a deep earnest fear of 
God was spreading in the middle classes in the Jewish rather than 
in the Christian model; a recognition of the Divine sovereignty 
which it was their business, in spite of knight or noble, to see 
recognised and obeyed upon earth. With a better cause, and a lady 
worthy of their devotion, the Catholics might still have won ; but 
Kirk Field and the Bothwell marriage were worth a legion of 
angels to English Protestantism.’ 


The policy of Elizabeth’s Government towards foreign Powers 
was cautious and observant; and at home it was comparatively 
tolerant and lenient in its relations with the subject. In the 
actual state of Europe it secured the country from dangerous 
wars abroad ; and it permitted the nation to become free and 
prosperous beyond any previous time in its history. England 
thus possessed much influence in Europe without being involved 
in peril from foreign enemies in a great degree; and the people 
passed through the sixteenth century, acquiring their constitu- 
tional rights, and growing into a first-rate power. Mr. Froude 
hardly appreciates fully the general wisdom of this policy; and 
perhaps he has not sufficiently indicated the general improve- 
ment of England at this period. Almost unconsciously, too, he 
draws a contrast, to the disadvantage of the Queen, between 
her Government and that of Henry VIII. This view, we think, 
is historically unsound ; and we do not hesitate to assert the 
superiority of Elizabeth’s régime in every respect over that 
of her remarkable predecessor. Henry VIII. raised the renown 
of England to a very high pitch among the nations by a defiant 
attitude towards France and Spain; and he deserves the com- 
mendation of posterity for inaugurating a great ecclesiastical 
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reformation But his foreign policy provoked war and seriously 
impaired the resources of England; and his breach with Rome 
was the prelude of measures which have left a terrible stain on 
his memory. Nor should it be forgotten that his reign left an 
evil legacy of disorders and weakness, the results of which were 
the tyranny of Mary Tudor, and a dark page in the history of 
England. Elizabeth’s rule was very different ; less haughty 
abroad and milder at home it avoided wars and assured the 
growth of the true elements of national greatness; and at the 
close of the sixteenth century it left England Protestant at 
heart, the most flourishing country in Europe, inviolable on 
land and supreme on the ocean. 

Mr. Froude indeed gives us clear evidence of the good effects 
of Elizabeth’s government. We quote from a State paper of 
the time, in which the Queen alludes obviously to the happiness 
of her people as compared with past times :-— 


‘She had desired,’ she said, ‘to have the obedience of her subjects 
by love and not by compulsion, by their own yielding and not by 
her exacting : she had never sought the life, the blood, the goods, 
the houses, estates, or lands of any person in her dominions; she 
had been careful for the maintenance of order and law, yet with so 
little severity that the judges had in no age before given fewer 
bloody judgments: there had been no civil wars in England like 
those which were desolating the neighbouring kingdoms; no need- 
less foreign wars, no impoverishing of the subject by taxes, assizes, 
gabels or other exactions: she had incurred expenses in the de- 
fence of the country against intended invasions ; yet she had been 
more careful of her subjects’ treasure than even Parliament itself 
had required her to be; the ordinary revenues of the Crown had 
sufficed for the ordinary Government, and she invited them generally 
to contrast the security, tranquillity, aud wealth which they enjoyed, 
with the continual and universal outrages, bloodshed, murders, 
burnings, spoilings, depopulation of towns and villages, and infinite 
massacres and exactions in France and the Low Countries.’ 


We now pass from what we may call the essential and lasting 
parts of this history, to notice its transient facts and incidents. 
The narrative gathers itself, as it were, into a tale of the still- 
continuing struggle between Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, when 
the latter had fallen from her high estate in consequence of the 
murder of Darnley. This involves with it many great events, 
the deposition of the Scottish queen, the conduct of Elizabeth 
to her and her subjects, the northern rebellion and the Norfolk 
plots, and the attitude of the Catholic Powers towards England 
and towards each other. The murder of Darnley from the first 
proved a turning-point in Mary’s career, and in the prospects of 
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English Catholicism. Before that crime the mass of English- 
men accepted Mary as Elizabeth’s heir; many of them thought 
her the queen de jure; and, with this opinion, there was always 
a chance that England would be regained to the Church. But 
after it the sound-thinking Commons recoiled from one who 
they felt was a murderess; and though a party maintained 
her cause, and she was still the object of chivalrous devotion, 
she lost all held on the heart of the nation, and with this 
blighted the hopes of Catholicism. This great revulsion in 
English opinion deserves the student’s particular attention and 
is admirably described by Mr. Froude :— 


‘At the time of the catastrophe, the body of public opinion in 
England, the predominant weight of moderate statesmanship, was 
in favour of recognising the Queen of Scots as successor to Elizabeth’s 
crown. Thenceforward the open advocacy of her claims in Parlia- 
ment or out of it was no longer possible. She had still powerful 
friends, but they were divided among themselves, and encumbered 
with the consciousness of a gause they dared not avow. Dropping 
their character of English statesmen, they became conspirators, 
aiming in the dark, and compromising themselves with treason and 
foreign intrigues, and thus gradually all that was honourable and 
noble fell away from their side. The mass of English country 
gentlemen, at the outset but cold friends of Protestantism, became 
converts through their patriotism, and Mary Stuart was left to an 


ever-narrowing circle of Catholic fanatics, to whom the Pope was 
dearer than their country.’ 


Mr. Froude describes in minute detail the events that fol- 
lowed the murder of Darnley, the indignation felt against the 
queen, the mock trial and acquittal of Bothwell, the compact 
made at ‘Ainslie’s supper,’ the ‘ravishment’ contrived to excuse 
a marriage polluted with adultery and blood, the outburst of 
rebellion in Scotland, and, after the scene at Carberry Hill, the 


‘strict captivity at Lochleven. The narrative may not add very 


much to what is already known on the subject, but it is admi- 
rably graphic, full, and vivid. These points of importance 
have been brought out by Mr. Froude more closely than his 
predecessors: how all the Catholic Powers believed at this 
time in the guilt of Mary; how the celebrated ‘rape’ was 
generally known to have been devised by herself and her para- 
mour ; and how innocent Murray was of the criminal intrigues 
of many of his fellows. We extract from Mr. Froude’s pages 
some of the more remarkable of the descriptive passages he has 
given us in this part of the work: the following scene which 
took place on the morning after the death of Darnley attests 
the relations between Mary and Bothwell :— 
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‘By the time the day had broken, the king’s death and the appa- 

rent manner of it was known throughout the town. The people were 
rushing about the streets. The servants of the Court were talking 
eagerly in knots about the quadrangle of the palace. It was 
ascertained at the lodge that the Earl of Bothwell and some of his 
people had passed out after the queen had returned the preceding 
night, and had entered again after the explosion. An instinct, 
explained by the character of the man, pointed at once to the Earl as 
the assassin ; and as Paris the French page crossed the court to his 
master’s room, “all men looked askance at him, and read guilt in 
his white cheeks and shuffling movements.” The Ormistons, 
Dalgleish, Powrie, Hepburn, and the other conspirators were already 
collected as he entered. Bothwell asked him savagely why he stood 
shaking there, with such’a hangdog look upon him. He said, miserably, 
that he was afraid of being found out and punished. “You!” said 
the Earl, glaring at him; “you! Yes, you are a likely person to 
be suspected. Look at these gentlemen, they have lands and goods, 
wives and children, and they have risked them all in my service. 
The sin, if sin it be, is mine, not yours. I tell you the lords of 
Scotland have done this deed. A wretch like you is safe in your 
insignificance.” Collecting his spirits as he could, Paris went to the 
apartments of the queen, where Bothwell followed him directly after. 
Mary Stuart had slept soundly, but was by this time stirring. The 
windows were still closed. The room was already hung with black 
and lighted with candles. She herself was breakfasting in bed, 
eating composedly, as Paris observed, a new-laid egg. She did not 
notice or speak to him, Then Bothwell, came close behind, and talked 
in a low voice with her behind the curtain.’ 


The following scene was the close of Carberry Hill :— 


‘The first faint tokens of respect which had been paid to her soon 
disappeared. As she passed between the ranks, a long fierce ery rose 
out of the crowd, “ Burn the whore!” “ Burn the murderess of her 
husband!” The queen shuddered at the horrible sound; Grange 
and others rode up and down, striking at the speakers with the flat 
of their swords to silence them, but it was to no purpose ; the pent-up 
passion of a whole people was bursting out. As she was borne 
along, the banner with Darnley’s body on it, was flaunted before her 
eyes. She had touched no food the night before, and could scarce 
be held upon her saddle for grief and faintness ; but like some fierce 
animal brought to bay and in the clutch of the hounds, she still 
fought and struggled. “I expected,” wrote Du Croc, “that the 
queen would have been gentle with the lords and have tried to 
pacify them ; but on her way from the field she talked of nothing 
but hanging and crucifying them all.”’ 


Scott’s genius has thrown a romantic halo over the scenes of 
the captivity of Lochleven. Who can forget the ruthless 
Lindsay, the beautiful yet heroic discrowned woman, the stern 
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and Puritanic Lady of Douglas, Roland Greme, and the airy 
Catherine Seyton? Mr. Froude shows that the novelist’s fig- 
ments disappear in the clear light of truth; and gives us a 
very different picture of Mary Stuart and those who surrounded 
her. We quote this sketch of the Castle of Lochleven :— 


‘The island on which the castle stands was then something under 
an acre in extent. The castle itself consisted of the ordinary Scotch 
tower, a strong, square structure, five and twenty feet square, carried 
up three or four stories. It formed one corner of a large court, from 
ninety to a hundred feet across. The basement story was a flagged 
hall, which served at the same time for kitchen and guard-room. The 
two or three rooms above it may have been set apart for the Jord and 
lady and their female servants. The court was enclosed by a bat- 
tlemented wall, eighteen or twenty feet high, along the inner sides of 
which ran a series of low sheds and outhouses, where the servants, 
soldiers and retainers littered in the straw. In the angle opposite 
the castle was a round turret, entered like the main building from the 
court ; within it was something like an ordinary limekiln from seven 
to eight feet in diameter; the walls were five feet thick, formed of 
rough hewn stone, rudely plastered, and pierced with long narrow 
slits for windows, through which nothing larger than a cat could 

ass, but which admitted daylight and glimpses of the lake and the 

ills. This again was divided into three rooms, one above the other ; 
the height of each may have been six feet ; in the court there was a 
fire-place, and the windows show marks of grooves, which it is to be 
hoped were fitted with glass. The communication from room to room 
must have been by ladders through holes in the floors, for there was 
no staircase outside, and no space for one within. Here it was, in 
these three apartments that the Queen of Scots passed the long months 
of her imprisonment. Decency must have been difficult in such a 
place, and cleanliness impossible.’ 


Mr. Froude describes and criticises at length Elizabeth’s con- 
duct at this crisis. It was, perhaps, neither,so vacillating nor 
- yet so disinterested and generous as it is represented in his 

pages. The bolder, and possibly the wiser course would have 
been to have taken the side of Murray, and to have justified the 
deposition of Mary. But Elizabeth knew that this would 
irritate the Catholic Powers and her Catholic subjects; and her 
Tudor sympathies were naturally opposed to any countenancing 
of ‘rebellion.” As for her regard for Mary, what slie wanted 
was to turn her misfortunes to account, to set her again upon 
the throne, but under conditions which would make her little 
better than a vassal of England; and this savoured much more 
of statecraft than of anything like sincere affection. Mr. 
Froude’s narrative of the events which caused a reaction in 
favour of Mary, of her escape from Lochleven, and defeat at 
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Langside, is full of new and interesting matter, but we can only 
refer to it. When Mary had taken refuge in England it became 
difficult to know what to do with her. To allow her to make 
her way to France, tu become the instrument of the Guises, and 
to return argo with a French army, to invade Scotland and 
even England, was obviously not to be seriously thought of. To 
treat her in England as a queen would have been to arouse in 
favour of a rival the enthusiasm and loyalty of the Catholic 
party, not to speak of the objections arising from the terrible 
charges against her reputation. It might have been the most 
judicious course to have pronounced her lawfully deposed by her 
subjects, and to have handed her over to the Confederates ; but, 
setting aside the danger of this, as a defiance to the Catholic 
Powers, it would have been an odious proceeding. In this state 
of things we cannot blame Elizabeth for doing what she actually 
did in resolving to restore Mary, after such an inquiry as would 
show that she was not altogether free from guilt, the restoration 
to be on terms that would make her dependent on England. 
This may not have been the wisest policy; it was certainly 
neither daring nor kind ; but it was far from imprudent, and not 
at all so weak and irresolute as Mr. Froude intimates. 

We quote a striking account of Mary Stuart, at this juncture, 
by Sir Francis Knollys; he, a follower of Cecil, would have 
tried the Queen, and handed her over to her subjects :— 


‘This lady and princess is a notable woman. She seemeth to 
regard no ceremonious honour besides the acknowledgment of her 
estate royal. She showeth a disposition to speak much, to be bold, to 
be pleasant, to be very familiar. She showeth a great desire to be 
revenged of her enemies. She shows a readiness to expose herself to 
all perils, in hope of victory. She desires much to hear of hardiness 
and valiancy, commending by name all approved hardy men of her 
country, although they be her enemies; and she concealeth no 
cowardice even of her friends. The thing she most thinketh after is 
victory ; and it seemeth to be indifferent to her to have her enemies 
diminished either by the sword of her friends, or by the liberal pro- 
mises and rewards of her purse, or by divisions and quarrels among 
themselves. So that for victory’s sake pain and peril seem pleasant 
unto her; and in respect of victory, wealth and all things seem to 
her contemptuous and vile.’ 


Mr. Froude narrates at great length the proceedings of the 
judicial commissions held at York, and afterwards at Hampton 
Court, to inquire into the conduct of Mary. According to the 
pre-arrangements of Elizabeth, the whole evidence was not 
brought forward ; the case was not made public at the time; 
and Murray was not permitted to establish the —— except 
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through the famous letters. While Elizabeth’s policy may be 
justified to a certain extent by the difficulties of her situation, 
it is to be regretted that the whole truth was not elicited and 
given to the world; for it was the uncertain result of the inquiry 
that enabled the advocates of the Scottish Queen to insinuate 
and then to maintain her innocence; and this, undoubtedly, 
became the occasion of much trouble and danger to England. 
Setting aside a few unreasonable adherents, no competent judge 
will really question the guilt of Mary; that is, that she at least 
consented to the murder of her husband Darnley, and that she 
committed adultery with Bothwell. Mr. Froude has discovered 
one at least of the originals of the celebrated letters, thus getting 
rid of one objection to them; and he has accumulated against 
her such a mass of proofs that we defy any attempt to shake it. 
We quote from his powerful summing up :— 


‘That the primd facie case was strong against her, her warmest 
advocates will scarcely deny. She was known to have been weary of 
her husband, and anxious to get rid of him. The difficulty and the 
means of disposing of him had been talked over in her presence, 
and she had herself suggested to Sir James Balfour to kill him. She 
was with him two hours before his death, and afterwards threw 
every difficulty in the way of any examination into the circumstances 
of his end. The Earl of Bothwell was publicly accused of the mur- 
der ; she kept him close at her side ; and she would not allow him 
_ to be arrested ; she went openly to Seton with him before her widow- 
hood was a fortnight old. When, at last, unwillingly, she consented 
to his trial, Edinburgh was occupied by his retainers. He presented 
himself at the Tolbooth, surrounded by the Royal Guard, and the 
charge fell to the ground, because the Crown did not prosecute, and 
the Earl of Lennox had been prevented from appearing. <A few 
weeks later she married Bothwell, though he had a wife already, and 
when her subjects rose in arms, and took her prisoner, she refused to 
allow herself to be divorced from him. After the discovery of her 
* letters her guilt appeared so obvious and so shocking that all parties 
in Scotland agreed to try her and execute her, and she was only saved 
by the interference of Elizabeth. In Scotland, England, France, 
and Spain there was at first but one opinion—De Silva in London, 
Du Croc in Edinburgh, alike entertained no sort of doubt about her ; 
nor was it till the political jealousy of the Hamiltons raised a faction 
against Murray, and till party interests became involved in those of 
the Queen that it became convenient to suppose her innocent. On 
her flight to England her first object was to prevent inquiry, and 
when it could no longer be evaded, she herself, her commisioners, 
and her English friends, exerted themselves to persuade Murray to 
keep back the serious charges agaiust her. She was ready to com- 
pound for his silence by granting him perfect immunity for his 
rebellion ; although if her letters were not genuine, he had not only 
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risen in arms against her, but was shielding himself by forgery of the 
basest kind.’. 


The inquiries, however, for the present came to a more than 
impotent conclusion. Elizabeth was condemned for detaining 
a rival in bondage who had been not proved guilty ; an opinion 
—. : among many against her. A reaction in favour of 

ary set in; the Catholic Powers entertained her cause; and 
while Murray and the Scottish lords were alienated by Elizabeth’s 
half-measures, a party among the English Catholics, consisting 
mainly of the highest peers, once more turned to the discrowned 
captive, whom they considered their legitimate sovereign. Ma 
Stuart did not omit the opportunity; her appeals, entreaties, 
and siren wiles were lavished on hundreds of chivalrous 
adherents; and ere long, even in prison, she had become a 
formidable rival. A single scene, in one of her journeys, will 
show how widely her influence spread :— 

‘In this humour they got to horse together, took their prisoner 
between them, with a mounted escort of 400 men, and so made their 
best speed to Warwickshire. They rode into Coventry at night, 
to avoid the fond gaze and confluence of the people. They had been 
advised to prevent Mary Stuart being seen and spoken to, but their 
precautions wero useless. No preparations had been made to receive 
them, and they were obliged to take her to an inn too small to admit 
more than her personal attendants, and too public to enable them to 
seclude her from sight. At Coventry, as everywhere else, she found 
a mysterious body of friends, devoted heart and soul to her, and 
“ going up and down the town with full powers to practise.” ’ 


Meantime the Catholic Powers were becoming unfriendly in 
their relations with England. After the defeat of the Hugue- 
nots at Moncontour, France fell once more under the Guise 
influence; and the plan of rescuing Mary Stuart, and of in- 
vading Scotland, and even England, was discussed in the 
councils of the Louvre. Alva, too, had arrived in the Low 
Countries, and was destroying thousands of natives ; and it was 
anticipated that his crusade against heresy would be completed 
by crossing the Channel. We quote Mr. Froude’s remarkable 
picture of the Ahitophel of the y ae monarchy :— 


‘The name of Alva has descended through Protestant tradition 
in colours black as if he had been dipped in the pitch of Cocytus. 
Religious history is partial in its verdicts. The exterminators of the 
Canaanites are enshrined among the saints, and had the Catholics 
come off victorious the Duke of Alva would have been a second 
Joshua. He was now sixty years old. His life, from his boy- 
hood, had been spent in the field, and he possessed all the 
qualities in perfection which go to the making of a great com- 
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mander, and a great military administrator. The one guide of 
his life was the law of his country. He was the servant of the 
law, and not its master, and he was sent to his new government to 
enforce obedience to a rule which he himself obeyed, and which all 
subjects of the Spanish Crown were bound to obey. His intellect was 
of that strong practical kind which apprehends distinctly the thing to 
be done, and uses without flinching the appropriate means to do it. 
He was proud, but with the pride of a Spaniard, a pride in his race 
and in his country. He was ambitious, but it was not an ambition 
which touched his loyalty to creed or king. In him the Spain of the 
sixteenth century found its truest and most complete representative. 
Careless of pleasure, careless of his life, temperate in his personal 
habits, without passion, without imagination, with nerves of steel, 
and with a supreme conviction that the duty of subjects was to obey 
those who were set over them—such was the famous or infamous 
Duke of Alva.’ 


Philip, also, had grounds of quarrel with Elizabeth; she had 
seized a fleet of Spanish treasure ships; her ambassador had 
been detained by the Inquisition ; and above all the privateers 
of the Channel, the pioneers of our greatness on the seas, and, 
in that generation, the representatives of the growing enmity 
of England to Spain, were committing intolerable depredations 
on the shipping and commerce of his Catholic Majesty. We 
refer to Mr. Froude’s account of these rovers :— 


‘ Her languid attempts to suppress the privateers had been evaded 
and laughed at. The Channel was less infested, but they had 
extended their ravages to the ocean. They had united with the 
Huguenots of Rochelle, and sailing under Condé’s flag, and with 
Condé’s commission, they had made a prey of Papists wherever they 
could catch them. The Duke of Alva rated the injury annually 
done by them to Spanish commerce at 300,000 ducats...... In 
the Channel and out of it, in harbour, and in the open sea, wherever 
a vessel could be found in the Catholic service, it was plundered by 
the English rovers. Some lay in wait for such ships and gallies 
as contained Flemish prisoners, whom they set at liberty. Others 
plunged into the Spanish ports themselves, to rescue the English 
vessels, crews, and cargoes which were detained there, and helping 
themselves to any valuables which they might encounter in the 
process on sea or shore.’ 


The results of these accumulating dangers were that a 
conspiracy was formed in England by the leaders of the Catholic 
peers, to dethrone Elizabeth and set up Mary Stuart, and that 
Alva and Catherine de Medicis gave at least promises of co- 
operation. This movement, too, was aided by another, arising 


among the reactionary nobles—the high tories of Elizabeth’s 
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council—the _ of which was to settle the succession on 
Mary, failing Elizabeth’s issue of which there hardly appeared 
a hope. The Duke of Norfolk, the first peer of England, was a 
link between the two parties, for he had been euchanted by 
Mary Stuart, and, though fully aware of her guilt, was eager to 
marry her and become the titular head of the two countries, 
united in right of his future wife ; and hatred of Cecil and the 
men of the Reformation was an additional pledge of mutual 
sympathy. Mr. Froude says truly that a weaker combination 
had more than once overthrown a Plantagenet, and Cecil thus 
described the situation. He was not fully acquainted with the 
danger, and he probably, like a Tudor minister, underrated the 
power of the Protestant commonalty, who would have risen to 
a man for Elizabeth, yet his account is doubtless on the whole 
trustworthy :— 


‘Alva was absolute in Flanders, and the favour shown to Mary 
Stuart had given renewed strength and spirits to the party opposed 
to the Regent in Scotland. At the first convenient moment either 
France or Spain, or both, would throw an army across the Channel. 
An excuse, if excuse were wanted, would be found in the asylum 
offered by England to the Protestant refugees, and in the forced 
detention of the Queen of Scots. Henry VIII. and Edward VI. had 
quarrelled with the Church of Rome. But in their time there was 
no pretender to the crown. The Queen of Scots stood now before the 
world if not as legitimate sovereign of England, yet as indisputably 
the next in blood. She had been deposed from her own throne for 
reasons which, however well understood in the beginning, yet had 
been rendered doubtful by the impotent results of the investigation, 
and she could represent herself as held a prisoner for no cause which 
her rival dared to avow. Her determined Papistry endeared her to 
the Catholics, and recommended her as an instrument to the foreign 
enemies of the Queen ; while anxiety for an ascertained succession, 
the prospect of a union of the two crowns, and natural pity for her 
misfortunes made friends for her among all parties in England. The 
“fame of her murdering her husband would by time vanish away, or 
by defence would be so handled as it should be no great block in her 
way to achieve her purposes.” On the other side Elizabeth was 
without child, without husband, without ally, and almost without 
friends. Her subjects had, by long peace, been rendered unapt for 
war, and the disaffected among them had grown bold by her soft and 
remiss government. “The service of God,” and “the sincere pro- 
fession of Christianity were much decayed ; and in place of it partly 
Papistry, partly Paganism, and irreligion had crept in.”’ 


The Northern rebellion was the outbreak of this conspiracy 
against Elizabeth. Although at first it appeared formidable, it 
soon came to a fruitless end; the mutual dislike of France and 
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- Spain prevented any foreign invasion ; the Catholic earls proved 
incapable, and their followers not enthusiastic in their cause ; 
Norfolk, feeble, irresolute, and chicken-hearted, was deterred 
from rising, and sent to the Tower; and the reactionary peers 
were compelled to postpone their projects for a time against 
Cecil. Within a few weeks, Northumberland and Westmore- 
land were fugitives on the Scottish Border, and the axe and the 
gibbet were doing their work on the deluded victims of rebellion 
and treason. Mr. Froude’s description of the Northern re- 
bellion is quite a new page in English history; but we have 
only room dor a single sketch :— 


‘They were all uncertain ; the Nortons were divided among them- 
selves, Northumberland and Swinburn were inclining to make for Flan- 
ders, and there was no resolution anywhere. They had all but broken 
up, and “departed every man to provide for himself,” when Lady West- 
moreland, Lord Surrey’s daughter, threw herself among them 
“weeping bitterly,” and crying “that they and their country were 
shamed for ever, and that they should seek holes to creep into.” The 
lady’s courage put spirit into the men. There was still one more 
chance ; while they were debating, a pursuivant came from Sussex 
requiring the Earls for the last time, to return to their allegiance. If 
they were falsely accused to the Queen, Sussex said, that their friends 
would stand by them. If they had slipped, their friends would 
intercede for them. But it was now too late. Northumberland 
proposed to go on to Alnwick, to raise his people there and join the 
others on the Tyne ; but the Nortons and the other gentlemen would 
not allow him to leave them. The pursuivant was detained till he 
could carry back a fuller answer than could be expressed in words ; 
and at four o’clock the following afternoon, as the twilight was 
darkening, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Sir Christopher and Sir 
Cuthbert Neville, and old Richard Norton entered the city of 
Durham. With sixty followers, armed to the teeth, behind them, 
they strode into the cathedral ; Norton, with a massive gold crucifix 
‘hanging from his neck, and carrying the old banner of the Pilgrimage, 
the cross and streamers, and the five wands. They “overthrew the 
communion board ;” they tore the English Bible and prayer book to 
pieces, the ancient altar was taken from a rubbish heap where it had 
been thrown, and solemnly replaced, and the holy-water vessel was 
restored at the west door ; and then, amidst tears, embraces, prayers 
and thanksgivings, the organ pealed out, the candles and torches were 
lighted, and mass was said once more in the long desecrated aisles.’ 


The worst result of the Northern rebellion was that it led to 
the murder of Murray. This event removed the firm hand of 
an eminent ruler from the helm in Scotland, exposed Elizabeth 
to fresh dangers, gave new hopes to the friends of Mary Stuart, 
and led to a scene of anarchy in her kingdom. We transcribe 
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Mr. Froude’s somewhat over-favourable description of the 
character of Murray :— 


‘Measured by years, his career was wonderfully brief. He wis 
twenty-five when the English were at Leith, he was thirty-five when 
he was killed. But in times of revolution men mature quickly. His 
lot had been cast in the midst of convulsions when, at any moment, 
had he cared for personal advantages, a safe and prosperous course 
lay open to him ; but so far as his conduct can be traced, his interests 
were divided only between duty to his country, duty, as he under- 
stood it, to God, and affection for his unfortunate sister. France 
tried in vain to bribe him, for he knew that the true good of Scotland 
lay in alliance and eventually in union with its ancient enemy; and 
he preferred to be used, trifled with, or trampled on by Elizabeth, to 
being the trusted and valued friend of Catherine de Medicis. In all 
Europe there was not a man more profoundly true to the principles 
of the Reformation, or more consistently, in the best sense of the 
word, a servant of God. His house was compared to a holy temple, 
where no foul word was ever spoken. A chapter of the Bible was 
read every day after dinner and supper in his family. One or more 
ministers of the Kirk were usually among his guests, and the con- 
versation chiefly turned on some serious subject. Yet no one was 
more free from sour austerity. He quarrelled once with Knox “so 
that they spake not together for eighteen months,” because his nature 
shrunk from extremity of intolerance, because he insisted that while 
his sister remained a Catholic, she should not be interdicted from the 
mass. The hard convictions of the old Reformer were justified by 
the result. The mass in those days meant intrigue, conspiracy, 
rebellion, murder, if nothing else would serve ; and better it would 
have been for Mary Stuart, better for Scotland, better for the broad 
welfare of Europe, if it had been held at arm’s length, while the battle 
lasted, by every country from which it had once been expelled. But 
the errors of Murray—if it may be so said of any errors—deserved 
rather to be admired than condemned.’ 


The serpents of treason were scotched, not killed, by the 
issue of the Northern rebellion. In Scotland the temper of 
the people, indeed, was more hostile than ever against Mary, 
and her cause was, on the whole, declining. Yet many of the 
nobles wished to restore her, and, in the anarchy after the 
death of Murray, men like Chatelherault and Maitland of Leth- 
ington, were enabled to proclaim her their sovereign. This 
movement was seconded by the faction of the Catholic and 
reactionary peers, who, though for the moment quiescent, were 
hostile to Elizabeth or to Cecil; and Mary Stuart, as may be 
supposed, left nothing undone to advance its progress. Mr. 
Froude has painted in vivid colours the ability of this extra- 
ordinary woman in promoting conspiracies against her rival ; 
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and though her position gave her singular advantages, no one 
ever was more skilful in using them. Mcanwhile, though not 
in active hostility, the Catholic Powers were ready enough to 
encourage intrigues against Elizabeth, and at least to counte- 
nance Mary’s title. France made demands for her restoration, 
Philip threatened to retaliate for the attacks of the privateers, 
and his dull superstition was inflamed by the incentive of a 
Bull of Excommunication just launched against Elizabeth b 
the Pope. Elizabeth’s attitude in these difficulties was muc 
what it had been before, and though it appears extremely 
vacillating, and doubtless her purpose often shifted, Mr. Froude 
hardly allows for the situation. On the whole she adhered 
to her former policy, to restore Mary, but in dependence, with 
guarantees for the virtual a en of England in the govern- 
ment of Scotland, believing that a compromise of the kind would 
disarm the enmity of the Catholic Powers, remove from the 
kingdom a source of peril, and satisfy the party of the English 
nobility who considered Mary her lawful successor. It was a 
somewhat timid and over subtle course, but not by any means 
so inexpedient as Mr. Froude appears to intimate, though 
doubtless it would have been better for Elizabeth to have sided 
openly with the Scottish Protestants; and in the actual execu- 
tion of her policy she often was irresolute and capricious. 

Ere long, however, events occurred which changed the situa- 
tion on the political stage. The Huguenot cause, which had 
seemed desperate, once more revived through Coligni’s genius ; 
the Huguenot armies threatencd the Louvre, and Catherine de 
Medicis was again compelled to compromise with her rebellious 
subjects. A revolution took place in her councils; the influence 
of the Guises ceased, and with it the menaces against Elizabeth 
and the demands for the restoration of Mary. France became 
antagonistic to Spain, and her policy shifted towards an 


- English alliance and an enterprise against the Low Countries, 


ever one of Coligni’s main objects. Catherine de Medicis, 
yielding to the stress of circumstances, accepted the change in 
the situation, and desired to cement the league with England by 
a marriage between Elizabeth and D’Anjou, well known after- 
wards as Henry III. A long series of negotiations ensued, to 
which we can only refer our readers, but which are interesting 
as an illustration of the character of ‘the serpent of Florence,’ 
by no means a fanatical tyrant, as she has been represented by 
some historians, but the impersonation of a feeble Machiavelli— 
unprincipled, cunning, yet naturally not ill-natured, though 
capable of crime through weakness and selfishness. The project 
fell in with Cecil’s paliny and proved what was the interest of 
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England ; and, accordingly it was viewed with dread by Mary 
Stuart, by her Catholic adherents, and by Philip, who saw in 
the union of France and England a danger to Spain, and a 
menace to his rule in the Netherlands. But rebellion had been 
tried and had failed; Alva told his master that the Queen and 
Cecil were more than a match for the disaffected Catholics, and 
Philip shrank from invading England. Mr. Froude’s portrait 
of the sluggish despot is very lifelike and deserves attention :— 


‘The most important of the national characteristics were combined 
in the person of Philip II. The energy, the high-mettled spirit, 
the humour, the romance, the dash, and power of the Spanish 
character had no place in him. He was slow, hesitating, and in 
common matters uncertain. If not deficient in personal courage, 
he was without military tastes or military ambition. But he had few 
vices. During his marriage with Mary Tudor, he indulged, it is 
said, in some forbidden pleasures, but he had no natural desire for 
such things, and if he did not forsake his faults in this way, he was 
forsaken by them. He was moderate in his habits, careful, business- 
like, and usually kind and conciliatory. He could, under no circum- 
stances, have been a great man; but, with other opportunities, he 
might have passed muster among sovereigns as considerably better 
than the average of them ; he might have received credit for many 
negative virtues, and a conscientious application to the common 
duties of his office. He was one of those limited but not ill-meaning 
men, to whom religion furnishes usually a healthy principle of action, 
and who are ready and eager to submit to its authority. In the 
unfortunate conjuncture at which he was set to reign, what ought to 
have guided him into good became the source of those actions which 
have made his name infamous. With no broad intelligence to test 
and correct his superstitions, he gave prominence, like the rest of his 
conntrymen, to those particular features of his creed which could be 
of smallest practical value to him. He saw in his position and his 
convictions a call from Providence to sustain the shaking fabric of the 
Church, and he lived to show that the most cruel curse which can 
afflict the mind is the tyranny of ignorant conscientiousness, and that 
there is no crime too dark for a devotee to perpetrate under the 
seeming sanction of his creed.’ 


Direct -communications now commenced between the English 
Catholics and Spain. Mary Stuart was the centre of the con- 
spiracy, and Norfolk, her dupe, though recently set free, con- 
curred in designs against his royal mistress. Toa certain extent 
the reactionary nobles in the council were aware of the move- 
ment; their hatred of Cecil, aristocratic sympathies, and dislike 
of the system of the Reformation getting altogether the better 
of their patriotism. A scheme of insurrection was devised, and 


of this Norfolk was to be the leader. Alva gave hints or 
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promises of aid, and the restoration of the Catholic faith and the 
establishment of Mary Stuart on the throne were to be accom- 
et by rebellion and invasion. The assassination of the 

eretical Tudor wasa part of the general design, and Mr. Froude 
has conclusively shown that this infamous project received the 
sanction of the Pope, the Catholic king, and his ministers. The 
following is a dread revelation from the crypts of the Simancas 
archives :— 


‘In the council chamber at Madrid, to which Philip returned from 
Aranjuez in the beginning of July, there was held a remarkable dis- 
cussion, the notes of which were preserved, though not intended for 
the curious eyes of mankind—a discussion, first on the fitness, and 
then on the possibility of murdering the Queen of England. ‘ 
In this meeting of Philip’s cabinet there was the most profound 
impression that they could invite the blessing of God upon the execu- 
tion of Elizabeth—that, on the whole, God would look. upon it with 
decided approbation. They were all present—Cardinal Spinosa, Ruy 
Gomez (famous afterwards as the Prince of Eboli), the Papal Nuncio, 
the Grand Prior, Alva’s son, Don Ferdinand of Toledo, and the 
Duke of Feria The Nuncio at once took upon himself to 
answer. Like his master, he made light of difficulties. He believed 
that twelve legions of angels would accompany the expedition. The 
one sufficient pretext, he said, was the Bull of Excommunication.’ 


Another part of the design was the invasion of Ireland and 
its annexation to the Spanish monarchy by the decree of the 
Pope, who had always claimed the suzerainty of the island. 
Mr. Froude’s chapter on the affairs of Ireland is one of the most 
remarkable in these volumes; and his copious extracts from 
contemporary documents give a vivid picture of the misrule 
and the misdeeds that were forcing Ireland and England into 
hostility. The religious feelings of the Irish were outraged b 
subjecting them to a State Church which they identified wit 


. the conquest of the Saxon, and which, in_those days, never set 


up the plea of which we have heard so much of late, that it was 
the ancient Church with a title from St. Patrick. Besides, the 
Government was cruel and detestable; Elizabeth’s lieutenants 
waged a war of extermination with the native chiefs; and 
the tribes were being gradually uprooted from their posses- 
sions with every circumstance of atrocity and terror by fresh 
swarms of colonists. We select as a specimen of these deeds a 
part of a military report of the day ; scenes like the massacre of 
Glencoe were apparently of common occurrence in Ireland :— 
‘Whereupon I sent Captain Hungerford and the residue of the 
companies. On the 22nd of this month, being Thursday, they 
marched all night and lay still most part of the day. On Friday, at 
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night, they marched again ; and on Saturday morning they were at 
the glen’s mouth, where the spy offered, if they would stay, to 
warrant them to have 500 kine, or else to enter to have some 
killing, which Captain Hungerford and Lieutenant Parker rather 
chose. At the break of day they entered in, and had the killing of 
diverse ; what they were I know not. They brought away five 
swords with six Galloglasse axes. They slew many maids, women 
and children,’ 


The Catholic league against Elizabeth was to fail, however, 
like its predecessors. Mr. Froude details at very great length, 
how Cecil tracked and discovered the plot ; how one by one he 
laid hold of its authors among the disaffected Catholics ; and by 
what terrible and questionable means he coerced his prisoners to 
give up their secrets. Yet it is difficult to condemn a minister, 
responsible for the government of England, and beset by treason 
of the worst kind, for making use of any expedients to save his 
mistress and preserve the country; and if Cecil employed the 
rack and the spy, we should remember the provocation, and 
rather rejoice that we have escaped such times than indulge in 
‘sentiment’ upon the subject. When Norfolk’s treason was 
laid bare, it was disavowed by Alva and Philip; though ready 
enough to profit by it, they had probably no real thought of 
an invasion. The Duke was tried and justly executed ; and, 
whatever may be thought of the form of the trial, no sympathy 
can be felt for a traitor who had twice deceived an indulgent 
mistress, and wished, chiefly for his own gratification, to make 
England a vassal of Spain, and to overthrow the cause of the 
Reformation. As for the real head of the murderous plot, 
Elizabeth now abandoned the notion of restoring Mary Stuart 
to the throne; she caused an account of her crimes to be pub- 
lished ; and she kept her thenceforth a close prisoner, a pro- 
ceeding, we think, completely justifiable. Yet we shall not 
defend her next step; instead of bringing Mary to trial, her 
fears, or some other unknown motive, induced her to offer to 
commit her rival to the custody of the Scottish lords, to be by 
them condemned and executed. This cruel treachery was 
happily prevented by the refusal of the lords themselves to 
play the hangman to the Queen of England ; but it was beyond 
a question contemplated :— 


‘She shrank still from being the avenger of her own wrongs ; but 
Sir Henry Killigrew was sent down in haste to the Earl of Mar, to 
say that the Queen of Scots’ presence in England was too dangerous 
to be allowed to continue ; that it was necessary to come to a con- 
clusion with her ; and that although she might be tried and executed 
in England for her crimes against the Queen, yet that “for certain 
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respects,” it was thought better that she should be given up to the 
Scots. That there might be no mistake in the meaning of the 
message, Lord Burghley added, that it was not meant that she was 
to exchange an English for a Scotch prison: “To have her in 
Scotland and to keep her, was of all things the most dangerous ;” 
the Queen desired to be rid of her, but only with good assurance that 
the Scots would not fail to proceed with her by way of justice, so as 


neither Scotland nor England should be any more endangered by 
her.’ 


The negotiations for the marriage of Elizabeth went on 
during the Norfolk conspiracy. Mr. Froude describes in minute 
detail the coquetry and hesitation of the Queen, the eagerness 
of Catherine de Medicis for the alliance, and the open aversion 
of D’Anjou, who had no fancy for a middle-aged heretic. After 
D’Anjou had evaded the match the boyish D’Alencon was pro- 
posed ; and some months were spent in artful diplomacies, and 
projects full of doubtful sincerity. All prospects, however, of 
marriage or friendship were interrupted by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, that appalling crime of the sixteenth century 
which marked the revival of the Guise ascendancy and of 
Catholicism in the French councils. It is difficult to account 
for the suddenness and the atrocity of this abominable deed of 
blood ; but it is probable that the fanatical mob of Paris far 
exceeded the design of the royal conspirators. We quote a part 
of Mr. Froude’s description :— 

‘The mob meanwhile was in full enjoyment. Long possessed with 
the accursed formulas of the priests, they believed that the enemies 
of God were given into their hands. While dukes and lords were 
killing at the Louvre, the bands of the sections imitated them with 
more than success; men, women, and even children striving which 
should be first in the pious work of murder. All Catholic Paris was 
at the business, and every Huguenot household had neighbours to 
know and denounce them. Through street and lane, and quay and 


‘ causeway, the air rang with yells and curses, pistol-shots, and crashing 


windows ; the roadways were strewed with mangled bodies, the doors 
were blocked by the dead and dying. From garret, closet, roof, or 
stable, crouching creatures were torn, shrieking out, and stabbed and 
hacked at ; boys practised their hands by strangling babies in their 
cradles, and headless bodies were trailed along the trottoirs. Carts 
struggled through the crowd carrying the dead in piles to the Seine, 
which, by special Providence, was that morning in flood, to assist in 
sweeping heresy away. Under the sanction of the great cause, lust, 
avarice, fear, malice, and revenge, all had free indulgence, and glutted 
themselves to nausea. Even the distinctions of creed were at last 
confounded ; and every man or woman who had a quarrel to avenge, 
a lawsuit to settle, a wife or husband grown inconvenient, or a 
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rospective inheritance if obstacles could be removed, found a ready 
road to the object of their desires.’ 


The policy of England towards France was at once changed 
by this execrable crime. Elizabeth and her ministers believed 
that the kingdom was on the brink of invasion, and preparations 
were made to repel it. Mary Stuart was kept in close confine- 
ment; the musters were called out in the counties; and aid was 
sent to the Scottish lords to maintain the cause of the infant 
James. The siege of Edinburgh, of which Mr. Froude has 
given us a very graphic account, put an end to Mary’s autho- 
rity in Scotland, and thenceforward she had no longer a force 
in arms to defend her openly. Meantime—so strange was the 
situation—England turned to seek the alliance of Spain ; a peace 
was patched up between the two Courts; and even Cecil, the 
champion of Protestantism, entertained the idea of cementing 
the league by a project of bringing England again into com- 
munion with a reformed Catholicism. 

If the’ following language be sincere, it shows how little 
even that great minister understood the real tendencies of the 
nation :— 


‘If the King of Spain would consent to some truly general council, 
in which all opinions could be fairly represented, and if the practical 
abuses of the Holy See could be reformed, neither England nor 
Elizabeth would refuse to return to communion with Christendom. 
Her ministers were neither Calvinist nor Huguenot, and she believed 
as much as Philip in the need of authority in the Church. The 
general interests of the world required reconciliation and peace, for 
the sake of which all parties ought to be ready to make sacrifice.’ 


Our general opinion of these volumes will be gathered from 
our previous observations. They are a worthy continuation of 
a history which will hold a high place in English literature. 
Mr. Froude belongs to the school of Carlyle, but he is not an 
imitator of that great writer; he equals him in industry and 
profound study, and if inferior in dramatic force, he is calmer 
and more natural in his tone, more thoughtful in his remarks 
on events, more unaffected in his narrative, and more simple 
and lifelike in his portraits. In the main he is a pictorial 
historian, and his skill in description and fulness of knowledge 
make his work abound in scenes and passages that are almost 
new to the general reader. Nor are his reflections without 
great merit; his conception of the attitude of England and 
her policy towards the Catholic Powers is firmly grasped and 
admirably worked out; his delineation of the religious move- 
ment of the age is striking, if not always correct; and he is 
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perhaps the first historian who has fully indicated the ability 
of Cecil, and the position of Mary Stuart in England. Yet, on 
the whole, he is less philosophic than artistic; he is not very 
skilful in pointing out the operation of general causes, and he is 
not often judicial in his method, or always just in weighing 
evidence. We have noticed in what respects we believe his 
conclusions require some modification, and when he has leaned 

rhaps too heavily on the side, either of praise or of censure. 
But we close his pages with unfeigned regret, and we bid him 
good speed in his noble mission of exploring the sources of 
English history in one of its most remarkable periods. 


Art. II.—The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James 
Lecce, D.D., of the London Missionary Society. .In Seven 
Volumes. 

Vol. I. Confucian Analects, The Great Learning, and the 
Doctrine of the Mean. Hong Kong: At the Author's. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1861. 

Vol. II. The Works of Mencius. 1861. 


Vol. IIL, Part I. The First Parts of the Shoo King, or the 
Books of T’ang ; the Books of Yu; the Books of Hea; the 
Books of Shang ; and the Prolegomena. 1865. 

Vol. IIL, Part Il. The Fifth Part of the Shoo King, or 
the Books of Chow ; and the Indexes, 1865. 


TueseE four volumes cannot fail to please the eye of the most 
fastidious book-hunter. They are admirably got up; the paper, 
the typography, the arrangement of matter, are all exceed- 
ingly prepossessing in appearance, and would not disgrace the 


‘best printing-presses in the Metropolis of the world, and yet they 


are issued from a press established in one of our most recently 
planted colonies whose name, five-and-twenty years ago, was 
unknown to anybody out of China. In 1842, Hong Kong was 
a collection of barren rocks, inhabited by a few fishermen ; 
now it is a cathedral city, and boasts many noble buildings, 
weekly and daily newspapers, and a mission press, capable of 
producing such a chef d’euvre as the work now under review. 
Contrast this specimen of book-making with one of its lineal 
predecessors, now lying on our table, entitled a ‘ Retrospect of 
* the First Ten Years of the Protestant Mission to China, accom- 
‘ panied with Miscellaneous Remarks on the Literature, History, 
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‘and Mythology of China. By William Milne. Malacca: 
‘Printed at the Anglo-Chinese Press, 1820;’ or with a sub- 
sequent work, also by a predecessor of Dr. Legge, in his 
quondam office of Principal of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Malacca, bearing the title, ‘The Chinese Classical Work 
‘commonly called the Four Books, translated and illustrated 
‘with Notes by the late Rev. David Collie. Printed at the 
‘ Mission Press, 1828.’ And how astonishing the difference 
in the tout ensemble! We congratulate Dr. Legge on having 
been enabled thus immensely to surpass those who have gone 
before him. He need entertain no fear of the most inveterate 
laudator temporis acti assailing this work with the text, ‘What 
‘is the cause that the former days were better than these ?’ 
the superiority of our own time, in this respect at least, is far 
too manifest to be for a moment gainsaid. The late Dr. Med- 
hurst was not only a learned Sinologue, but practically familiar 
with the management of a press; yet not one of the multi- 
tudinous works he produced, either at Batavia or Shanghai, is, 
in point of artistic excellence, at all to be compared with these 
splendid volumes. One cause of the superiority is doubtless 
the munificence of British merchants in China; and to this, on 
opening the volume first published, we find Dr. Legge giving 
due and grateful prominence. The late ‘Honourable Joseph 
‘ Jardine, Esq.,’ guaranteed the cost of the whole work; and 
the ‘Honourable John Dent, Esq.,’ as we ascertain from the 
‘advertisement to the second volume,’ made such arrangements 
with the author as enable him to supply all missionaries, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, with each volume, at 
half price. But it was the wellknown and admirable quali- 
fications for such an arduous enterprise possessed by Dr. Legge, 
that induced these merchant-princes to be so liberal of their 
money; and we trust the general public will show that these 
gentlemen are by no means singular in their appreciation of a 
work to which only very rare talents and opportunities could 
have given birth. 

Dr. Legge describes himself on the title page, as ‘of the 
‘London Missionary Society,’ a body which may boast of 
having introduced to Mission-work in China, several very 
effective agents. Among these, Drs. Morrison and Milne are 
conspicuous. They were, as is well-known, the earliest mis- 
sionaries sent out by any Protestant Society to China; and 
they deserve the character always given them, of having been 
energetic and successful pioneers in attacking the Chinese 
language,—a fortress at one time thought almost impregnable. 


They published a great deal; but only the Dictionary of the 
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former, and a few Tracts by the latter, are now made use of by 
their successors in the field. Though the day has long gone by 
when a favourable opinion was entertained of their version of 
the Scriptures, yet they deserve, and we doubt not will always 
receive high praise for resolute devotedness to the best interests 
of the Chinese. 

Dr. Milne was succeeded, at Malacca, by the Rev. David 
Collie, author of the Translation spoken of above, and he, by 
the Rev. Samuel Kidd, who was subsequently Professor of 
Chinese in University College, London. Professor Kidd’s 
attainments in the language were considerable; and Dr. Legge, 
in his preface to his first volume, speaks of having, before he 
left England, enjoyed the benefit of a few months’ instruction 
from him. 

The name of the Rev. Samuel Dyer ought not to be passed 
by in any summary, however brief, of the more celebrated 
among the Chinese missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society ; for, if less learned than many of them, he could 
readily account for that inferiority by referring to his lifelong 
labours in bringing into existence and operation, founts of 
Chinese metal type; and he would have regarded his most 
eager anticipations of usefulness in this field, as amply fulfilled, 
had he seen his handiwork employed in such productions as 
Dr. Legge’s volumes, and in numberless beautiful editions of 
the Holy Scriptures and tracts. 

The late Dr. Medhurst’s reputation, still stands high ; and no 
Missionary Society has ever had a more diligent and laborious 
agent. He was active in missionary effort, and no less earnest 
and successful in study. He often regretted that he had been 
set to work too early in life, and that his training was so meagre, 
both as to quantity and quality. By unremitting application he 
did all he could to supply the deficiency; and he produced a 
large collection of works, both in Chinese and in English, many 
of them valuable, but all indicating, in one way or other, the 
want of early culture. Dr. Legge, in his preface to the Shoo 
King, refers to a translation of the same work by Dr. Medhurst, 
published in 1846. He allows ‘ Dr. Medhurst’s attainments in 
‘ Chinese,’ to have been ‘ prodigious ;’ but he thinks ‘his work 
‘ on the Shoo was done hastily.’ Dr. Medhurst published, in the 
following year, a book on the Theology of the Chinese, which, 
though crowded to repletion with proofs of his familiarity with 
the classics of that language, is, by reason of its style and 
arrangement, utterly uninviting to the general reader ; it shows 
no comprehensive view, or powerful grasp of thought, and leaves 
the impression on the fatigued student that much learning had 
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eucmbred the author’s powers and affected him with its own 
ineffable dulness. 

Dr. Medhurst’s principal claim to an enduring reputation 
will ever rest on the translation, into Chinese, of the Uld and 
New Testaments, usually called the Delegates’ version. His 
coadjutors in this great work were, the Rev. John Stronach 
and the Rev. W. C. Milne, also agents of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. To the excellence of this version, testimony has 
been borne in No. 65, of this Review, (January, 1861,) Art. 5, 
- entitled ‘Chinese Characteristics,’ (p. 164) ; and it continues to 
be extensively circulated, both by the ‘ British and Foreign Bible 
Society,’ and by the American Bible Societies. Even those mis- 
sionaries, who, from controversial or national motives, persist in 
using a far inferior version, acknowledge that the translation 
made by the agents of the London Missionary Society is charac- 
terized by high Chinese scholarship, and by a strict compliance 
with the requirements of an elegant and classical style. 

The Rev. Joseph Edkins, now of Peking, deserves mention here 
as the distinguished author of several valuable Treatises on the 
Grammar of the Shanghai and Mandarin dialects of the Chinese 
language, and on the ‘ Religious Condition of the Chinese,’— 
books deservedly held in good repute by competent judges. The 
Rey. Griffith John, who commenced the Mission at Hankow, 
is worthy of note as being the author of what Dr. Legge, in 
his second volume, justly describes as ‘a comprehensive and 
‘ able sketch of the Ethics of the Chinese, with special reference 
‘ to the Doctrine of Human nature and Sin;’ read before the 
North China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and published 
separately. Doctors Hobson and Lockhart have acquired a 
high reputation, both for active efforts as medical missionaries, 
and for their literary labours. Nor will the Rev. John 
Chalmers, A.M., be forgotten, so long as Dr. Legge’s third volume 
continues to be read; the assistance he has contributed to the 
elucidation of very abstruse questions, connected with Chinese 
Astronomy and History, proves him to be a scholar of vast 
attainments.* 

There are many other labourers sent out by the London 
Missionary Society, whose names, in connection with literary 
efforts, are less before the public, but who have all attained to 
at least as high a standard as that reached by the agents of 
other Societies. But none of these zealous co-operators in 
the cause of missions, however efficient, would hesitate for 
an instant in according to Dr. Legge a position far above 
that occupied either by his predecessors or by his contem- 
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poraries. Indeed, all his fellow-missionaries, to whatever 
society they belong, delight to crown him as facile princeps in 
the missionary community in China, and we feel no hesitation 
in making public what it is so pleasant to all his fellow- 
labourers to acknowledge. 

The work now before us is not Dr. Legge’s first literary effort. 
He published, in 1852, a thin volume, with the somewhat un- 
attractive title of ‘The Notions of the Chinese concerning God 
‘and Spirits, with the Examination of the Defence of an Essay 
‘on the proper rendering of the words Elohim and Theos into 
‘ Chinese, by Wm. J. Boone, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Pro- 
‘testant Episcopal Church of the United States of America in 
‘ China.’ The circulation of the book did not extend much beyond 
those to whom it was chiefly addressed—the missionaries in China 
and the Directors of the Bible Societies; nor was it noticed, so 
far as we are aware, in any review of influence ; but it was full 
of intellectual vigour, and gave evidence of much philosophical 
culture and searching analysis. It was never answered, nor 
attempted to be answered. It contained too many hard argu- 
ments for any opponent of the terminology it advocated to hope 
to grapple with successfully, and showed an extensive acquaint- 
ance with logic, comparative philology, and Chinese literature, 
such as no missionary pledged to the other side of the question 
could entertain any idea of emulating, far less of excelling. But 
we all know that converts are not made by argument alone, and 
that the silence of defeat is not necessarily followed by the sub- 
mission of the vanquished. We believe, however, that Dr. Legge 
did good in.an important controversy by the publication of this 
treatise, and his services ought not to be forgotten. He main- 
tained that the words God, Elohim, and Theos are relative 
terms, and ought to be translated into Chinese by a relative 
term; and he brought forward abundant proof, from the Chinese 


_ classics and other standard books—such as the ‘ Collected Statutes 


* ofthe Ming Dynasty’—that the Chinese believed in one Great 
and Glorious Being, to whom xar éfoxiv, the title of Shang 
Te, ‘Supreme Ruler,’ or ‘God,’ was given. Many of the quota- 
tions adduced are from the ancient classical work called the 
‘Shoo King,’ which forms the third volume (in two parts) of the 
work we are now to bring before our readers. 
The ‘Shoo King,’ or ‘Book Classic,’ is a collection of historical 
documents, said to have been arranged by Confucius. _ There is 
a narrative portion prefixed to most of the books of which it is 
composed ; but this generally consists of only a few words, 
rarely of more than a single sentence, and Dr. Legge thinks 
these short prefatory notices may have been the work of the 
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compiler. The vastly larger portion of the classic is made up of 
speeches addressed by emperors to their ministers, or vice-versd ; 
and sometimes by an emperor to his people. Since the earliest 
ages, there have been court historiographers in China; the duty 
of some of these being to narrate facts, and of others, to give the 
substance of the addresses made by those at the head of affairs. 
In the ‘Shoo King’ there are books that are almost entirely 
narrative, such as the Canons of Yaou and Shun, and the Tribute 
of Yu. But these are few in number compared with such as 
contain addresses; and their character may be gathered from 
their very names, such as ‘The Counsels of Kaou Yaou,’ ‘The 
‘Speech at Kan,’ ‘The Announcement of T’ang,’ ‘The Charge 
‘by Yiie,’ and so forth. There is thus a marked difference 
between the ‘Shoo King’—historical though it be—and such 
productions as the histories of Thucydides or of Livy, in which, 
as everyone knows, the speeches recorded form by far the smaller 
portion of the work; whereas, in the ‘Shoo King,’ the case is 
exactly reversed. 

Dr. Legge doubts the statement, generally assumed to be 
correct, as to Confucius being the compiler, and he discusses the 
question of authorship and that of chronology with a pains- 
taking research, which extends along the whole course of Chinese 
literature. Hedemurs to the accuracy of the views which have 
been usually entertained in regard to these documents by 
Chinese literati ever since the days of the great commentator 
Choo He, nor does he hesitate to enter into the arena of con- 
troversy with that doughty antagonist, and when he finds a flaw 
in his logical or critical armour, he pierces and spares not. To 
the uninterested and impartial foreigner the question may seem 
a matter of most trifling moment, and its decision, either way, 
utterly insignificant. But to the average Chinese scholar it 
seems the acme of absurdity, as well as heterodoxy, to run 
counter to the doctrines of Choo He, of whom Dr. Legge himself 
says, ‘ Nothing could exceed the grace and clearness of his style, 
‘and the influence which he has exerted on the literature of 
‘China has been almost despotic.’* 

In reference to the ‘Shoo King,’ Dr. Legge often prefers the 
guidance of a descendant of Confucius called K’ung Gan Kwo; 
and his translation of the text and comments thereon are far 
more in accordance with this ancient critic’s views than the 
general type of Chinese savants will at all consent to. He main- 
tains, however, that Choo He’s views are not in favour with 
scholars of the present dynasty, and he gives instances of volu- 
minous writers, who seem inclined to impugn the authority of 


* Vol. i. Prolegomena, chap. ii. sec. iii. 3. 
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this autocrat among Chinese commentators. But we doubt if 

there are many such writers; at all events, their opinions exert 

no general influence, and it is an indisputable fact, that at all 
literary examinations Choo He’s interpretation is held to be the 
standard one. Were any ambitious and self-reliant candidate for 

a degree (though, indeed, the supposition is wholly improbable, if 

not impossible) to venture, in his competitive examination essays, 

upon introducing the views of Gan Kwo, or of any commentator 
| opposed to Choo He, he would find that all hope of success was 
al utterly precluded. Dr. Legge knows well that to this feature in 
his Translation and Commentary native scholars will certainly 
object; but, as every lover of truth is bound to do, he endeavours 
to overcome prejudice by the inculcation of a more excellent way, 
and he often makes a good stand against the forced interpre- 
tations to which ordinary commentators are constrained, from 

what he aptly calls ‘doctrinal considerations,’ to betake them- . 

selves. 

The need of commentators in many places of the ‘Shoo King’ 
| is absolute. The style has long been regarded by the Chinese 
as exceedingly rugged, so that one of the ancient essayists, in 

the collection called ‘Koo Win’, describes it as resembling 
the crunching of stones by the teeth. A host of words occur 
in it which are never employed elsewhere, or which if em- 
ployed, are used in an entirely different sense; so that were 
a student to introduce such words into a composition, in the 
way they are used in this classic, except when his text or sub- 
ject was taken from it, he would be severely reproved by his 
teacher. The meaning usually assigned to a word or a clause 
in this book may be wholly arbitrary. One of the early expo- 
sitors probably starts an interpretation derived simply from his 
own views of the context, or from what he imagines the passage 
ought to mean; this is adopted by the less original among his 
successors ; till some genius, disdainful of such slavish imitation, 

‘ strikes out a new meaning of his own, perhaps diametrically 
opposed to that long in vogue. If this new interpretation be 
a by such a giant as Choo He, it may become the one 

enceforth adopted, and previous meanings will be mentioned 

by future writers only to be controverted, and stigmatised as 
absurd and irrational. 

As to the credibility of the earlier books in the ‘Shoo King,’ 
Dr. Legge is very doubtful. While discussing the question, he 
quotes a dictum of Mencius, taken from his works :—‘ It would 
“be better to be without the book (of history) than to give entire 
‘credit to it. In “the completion of the war’ I select two or three 
« passages only, which I believe.’* But there is a diversity of 
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interpretation here ; some maintaining that in using the phrase 
rendered ‘ the book (of history)’ Mencius does not refer to the 
‘Shoo King,’ but to ‘books’ generally, a perfectly allowable 
rendering of the word, as we may feel assured, when we learn 
that it is the rendering adopted by M. Julien, that prince 
of Sinologues, in his Latin translation of Mencius; and it is 
advocated by many native commentators, though the latter, 
Dr. Legge tells us, give this meaning to the passage from fear 
lest the reader should imagine that what Confucius collected and 
sanctioned was disbelieved by his successor. That Mencius had 
a firm belief in the existence and superhuman excellence of the 
mighty men commemorated in the early books of the ‘Shoo 
‘ King,’ cannot be for a moment doubted. He lauds them as 
vigorously as the original writer does; nor does he seem to find 
anything improbable in the book called ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ 
which Dr. Legge pronounces ‘a mere romance.’ Curiously 
enough, Bunsen, in this matter, is as credulous as he is sceptical 
in regard to many portions of our canonical Scriptures. He 
maintains ‘The Tribute ‘of Yu’ to be a genuine historical 
document, and as such gives it implicit credence. Here, we 
think the impartial reader will agree with our author, in 
regarding Bunsen as hopelessly wrong. 

We confess that we are much inclined to agree with Dr. Legge 
in looking upon Yaou and Shun as somewhat mythical characters. 
There may have been such men, and they may have exercised 
sovereign authority, but their real history is lost in the mists of 
an extreme antiquity. They, in this respect, resemble the Celtic 
heroes, Fingal and Ossian, or the British King Arthur, whose 
dimensions loom large through the haze of long ages, but in 
whose fame the traditional and legendary portion greatly pre- 
dominates. The names of these two ancient emperors are well 
known, even by the illiterate, and their era is looked back to as 
the golden age of China. On the doors of the houses of the 
poorest and most ignorant, it is an all but universal custom to 
have sheets of paper pasted with Chinese characters written on 
them, indicative, or supposed to be indicative, of what the inmates 
most earnestly wish for: e.g., ‘May the five kinds of happiness 
descend!’ ‘May felicitous stars simultaneously shine!’ ‘ May our 
‘ happiness be wide, like the Eastern sea, our old age be lofty as 
‘the southern mountain.’ Among such antithetical pairs of 
sentences we often see four characters signifying ‘The heaven 
of Yaou—the days of Shun;’ i.e., ‘ May the glorious days of 
‘ these emperors return to us, when food was cheap and there 
‘ were no robbers.’ 

It is easy to discover the motives which induce literary men 
in China to enlarge on the excellencesof these heroes ; they shed 
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a glory on the history of their country gratifying to pride, an 1 
exhilarating to the soul. We can imagine the Chinese patriot 
exclaiming, How magnificent must our middle kingdom be, in 
whose records, forty centuries old, we find the history of 
monarchs capable of being described in language like that with 
which the Shoo King opens :— 


‘ Examining into antiquity, we find that the Emperor Yaou was 
called Fang-heun. He was reverential, intelligent, accomplished, and 
thoughtful, naturally and without effort. He was sincerely courteous, 
and capable of all complaisance. The display of these qualities reached 
to the four extremities of the empire, and extended from earth to 
heaven. He was able to make the able and virtuous distinguished, 
and thence proceeded to the love of the nine classes of his kindred, 
who all became harmonious. He also regulated and polished the 
people of his domain, who all became brightly intelligent. Finally, 
he united and harmonised the myriad states of the empire, and lo! 
the black-haired people were transformed. The result was universal 
concord,’ * 

His successor is thus described :— 

‘Examining into antiquity, we find that the Emperor Shun was 
called Ch’ung-hwa. He corresponded to the former emperor; was 
profound, wise, accomplished, and intelligent. He was mild and 
respectful, and entirely sincere. The report of his mysterious virtue 
was heard on high, and he was appointed to occupy the imperial 
seat.’ t 

Numberless passages in the ‘Shoo King’ are calculated greatly 
to astonish Western readers. Take the following instar omnium : 
The Emperor said :— 


‘My ministers constitute my legs and arms my ears and eyes. 
I wish to help and support my people, you give effect to my 
wishes. I wish to spread the influence of my government through 
the four quarters; you are my agents. .... When I am doing 
wrong, it is yours to correct me; do not follow me to my face, and 
when you have retired, have other remarks to make. Be reverent, ye. 
who stand before and behind and on each side of me. As to all the 
obstinately stupid and calumniating talkers, who are not to be found 
doing what is right, there is the target to exhibit their true character ; 
the scourge to make them remember ; and the book of remembrance ! 
Do we not wish them to live along with us ?’t 


At the foot of the last noted page we have the following 
comment on the phrase, ‘there is the target to exhibit their 
‘true character.’ ‘Archery was made much of anciently in China:’ 
and then follow the words of a native writer :— 

‘The archers must advance, retreat, and move round, according to 


* «Shoo King,’ vol. iii. part i. pp. 15, 17. + Ibid. p. 29. 
} Ibid. pp. 79—82. 
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the proper rules. Where the aim of the mind is right, the adjust- 
ment of the body will be correct ; and thus archery supplies an 
evidence of character. Unworthy men will not be found hitting 
frequently. There were three ceremonial trials of archery, belonging 
to the emperor, the princes, the high ministers and the great officers. 
First, there was the great archery used to select those who should assist 
at the sacrificial services. Second, there was the guests’ archery, used 
on occasion of the princes appearing at court, and their visiting among 
themselves. Third, there was the festive archery, used at entertain- 
ments generally, From the first kind expectant scholars were ex- 
cluded, but they could take part in the other trials,’ This writer then 
goes on to describe the various targets used at those trials. ‘ What 
we call the “ bull’s eye,” was the figure of a small bird.” ‘Confucius 
more than once spoke of archery as a discipline of virtue.* Certain 
vices will, of course, unfit men for the successful practice of archery ; 
but to lay down success in archery as a test of moral character is 
tearing a subject to tatters. ‘The most famous archers of antiquity 
were very bad men.’+ ‘ There is the scourge to make them remember.’ 
‘The archery field was, according to this, truly a place of discipline.’ 
In reference to archery it may be mentioned that it is prac- 
tised in modern China, and still keeps its place on the list of 
military exercises, to the study of which an aspirant for a com- 
mission is required to apply himself if he wish to succeed in his 
object. The attitudes are regarded as of prime importance. The 
writer had not long ago an | opportunity of observing a teacher 
of the art while engaged in the practice of his profession; he 
was seen placing the student in what seemed a most ungainly 
position; nor was the pedantic martinet satisfied with the 
result till, after frequent manipulations of his pupil’s legs and 
arms, he succeeded in getting him into exact conformity with 
rule. In this cramped attitude he was to hold the bow (which, 
however, was not as yet placed in his hands) for a certain length 
of time, with the view of making the pose familiar to him; and 
then another set of operations was commenced with reference 
to an attitude further on in the exercises. And all this was 
gone through with the utmost gravity, so that the uninformed 
spectator was apt to suppose that some religious ceremony was 
going on, in which deliberate motion and great solemnity were 
indispensable requisites. After having made some progress in 
attitudinizing, the students are taught the art of holding the 
bow, and shooting, and subjected to trials of skill. In every 
corps of one thousand men, one-fifth are archers, with regular 
officers ; and, during actual warfare, they go to the field, armed 
with bows and arrows which they never use, and are not ex- 
pected to use. Imagine all this attention to archery, not as an 


~ * See ‘ Analects,’ III. xvi. e¢ al. + See ‘ Mencius,’ IV. part ii. xxiv. 
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elegant accomplishment for the display of the male or female 
toxophilite’s skill and gracefulness, or even as a means of mus- 
cular development, but as an arm in the military service, if not, 
as hinted in the above quotation, as a discipline of virtue! How 
ludicrous this looks in the days of Armstrong and Whitworth— 
of rifled muskets and rifled cannon! Certainly in the art of 
warfare, adherence to the ancients has left this immense empire 
very far in the rear. The absurdity of slavish conformity, in 
ractical matters, to what has nothing but antiquity in its favour, 
a struck even some of the Chinese; and there is a phrase 
which condemns as stupid the maintenance of such practices as 
are not up to the times we live in; a phrase which essayists at 
the competitive examinations are allowed to use in their com- 
positions, provided they do so with only a general reference ; but 
they dare not point out any particular instance of this folly, such 
as archery. Safely to criticise the utmost vagueness is essential. 
In regard to religion, Dr. Legge thinks Confucius has rather 
derogated from than improved upon what he found in the ‘Shoo 
‘King.’ What are called the Four Books, in distinction from 
the Five Classics, of which last the Shoo is one, consist of what 
Dr. Legge calls the ‘Analects of Confucius,’ ‘The Great 
‘Learning,’ ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,’ and the works of Men- 
cius. For none of the three books which propound his doc- 
trines, is Confucius at all responsible, so far as authorship is 
concerned ; even the Analects being only his sayings as reported 
by his disciples—according to the orthodox Chinese view—or 
by the disciples of his disciples, according to Dr. Legge’s 
opinion; but these bocks may be held as representing, with 
tolerable faithfulness, the trains of thought and modes of ex- 
pression most familiar to the sage. If such be the case then we do 
find a very marked contrast between these books, and the ‘ Shoo 
King,’ in reference to the Superior Being whether he be called 


_ Shang Te, the ‘Supreme Ruler’ (Dr. Legge prefers to translate 


the phrase by ‘God’), or ‘Heaven.’ In the ‘Shoo King’ the 
former phrase occurs between forty and fifty times, and the 
latter still more frequently. Confucius never employs the phrase 
‘Shang Te’ at all; Mencius employs it only five times; nor is 
Teen or ‘ Heaven’ often used by the earlier philosopher ; the later 
one uses it at least twenty times. The same Being was, doubt- 
less, referred to by both, whether the term ‘God’ or ‘ Heaven’ 
was employed. But the avoidance of the personal term may 
have been intentional on the part of Confucius, and ‘ Heaven’ 
preferred as not individualizing so distinctly. The Choo He, 
or orthodox, school of commentators say, ‘Heaven is equal to 
‘reason or principle ;’ thus getting rid of personality altogether; 
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but Choo He is not always consistent in this respect. In the 
Great Declaration* King Woo, anticipating the Roman adage, 
Vox populi vox Dei, says:—‘ Heaven sees as my people see, 
‘ Heaven hears as my people hear.’ 

Dr. Legge remarks in a note :— 


‘It would not be easy to determine the exact meaning of the term, 
“Heaven,” here. The attention of Choo He being called to the 
applicability of the definition of “ Heaven,” as meaning “ Reason,” 
or “what is reasonable,” here, replied, ‘“ Heaven certainly means 
what is reasonable, but it does not mean that only. It means, also, 
the “azure vault,” and it means, too, “the Lord and Ruler who is 
above.” The term is to be explained in every place, by a considera- 
tion of the context. If here you say that it means “ what is reason- 
able,” how can that see and hear? Although the explanations are 
different there is yet something common in all the usages. Ifyou know 
that, you will not be startled by the differences ; and if you know them, 
you will see that they are not inconsistent with the common idea.’ 


But the authors or compilers of the ‘Shoo King’ seem to 
delight in the Personality of the Being whom they represent 
the ancient emperors as worshipping and calling to their aid. 
The first instance of the occurrence of the word for ‘God’ is 
in the Canon of Shun : +— 


‘Thereafter he sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, to 
God, sacrificed purely to the six honoured ones, offered their appro- 
priate sacrifices to the hills and rivers, and extended his worship to 
the hosts of spirits.’ 


On this passage we shall quote part of Dr. Legge’s com- 
ment :— 


‘By “Shang Te” we are to understand God, the Supreme Ruler. 
It is not till we come down to the times of the Chow dynasty that 
anything can be discovered to lead us to think of Shang Te as other 
than one and supreme. During the Chow there grew up the doctrine 
of five Te, sometimes represented as distinct from Shang Te, and some- 
times as different manifestations of Him.’ .... ‘I cannot doubt but 
Shang Te is here the name of the true God ; but the truth concern- 
ing Him and His worship had been perverted even in this early time 
as appears from the other clauses of the paragraph.’ 


In many of the other passages in which the terms ‘God’ and 
‘Heaven’ occur, they are introduced with the view of establishing 
the Divine right of the monarch especially spoken of, and of 
showing that God was on his side and opposed to his enemies, 
who were tyrants and would certainly meet with exemplary 


* «Shoo King,’ vol. iii. part vy. p. 292. 
+ Vol. ii. part i. pp. 33, 34. 
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punishment. In one paragraph, however, it is introduced in a 
way which would not seem out of place in a treatise on Christian 
ethics.* 

‘Tue ANNOUNCEMENT OF T’ANG.’ ‘The king (T’ang) said : “ Ah ! 
ye multitudes of the myriad regions, listen clearly to the announcement 
of me,the one man. The great God has conferred even on the infe- 
rior people a moral sense, compliance with which would show their 
nature invariably right. But to cause them tranquilly to pursue the 
course which it would indicate is the work of the sovereign.”’ 


Dr. Legge says in a note that certain editors of the book, 


.... ‘pause here, to enlarge on the wisdom of T’ang, and his services 
in completing the doctrine of human nature.’ His predecessors had 
hinted at it enigmatically: ‘it was for T’ang to declare the doctrine 
clearly, showing a profound thoughtfulness, and an intelligence pecu- 
liar to himself, beyond what was to be gained from Yaou and Shun.’ 
I think that T’ang is deserving of this eulogium ; the student should 
not pass lightly from this paragraph to the next. We cannot but 
admire the distinct recognition of the great God, the Father of man’s 
spirit, the Former of all men for a life of virtue. There is then 
recognised the proneness of men to go astray, and the sovereign is 
called on, by the position in which God has placed him, to correct their 
errors and keep them right. The whole doctrine of human nature is 
not here, but thereis much of important truth, from which we must 
start in guiding the Chinese to a knowledge of that doctrine. A hard 
task is assigned to the sovereign, and no account is taken of the fact 
that he is as prone to go astray himself, as are any of the inferior 
people ; but it was not an ordinary mind which could thus conceive of 
what a sovereign should propose to himself. The lessons of T’ang 
here are the same which Mencius expounds at length and vindicates 
in the first part of his sixth book. They have the same excellencies 
and the same deficiencies.’ 


The following passages from ‘the charge to Yué,’ are exceed- 
ingly suggestive and forcible :— 


‘Yué having received charge to take the presidency of all the 
officers, he presented himself before the King, and said, “Oh ! intelli- 
gent kings, act in reverent accordance with the ways of Heaven. The 
founding of states and setting up of capitals; the appointing of 
sovereign kings, of princes and dukes, with their great officers and 
heads of departments :—were not designed to minister to the idleness 
and the pleasures of one, but for the good government of the people. 
It is Heaven which is all-intelligent and observing. Let the sage 
King take it as his pattern ; then his ministers will reverently accord 
with him, and the people will consequently be well governed.” ... . 
“Good government and bad depend upon the various officers. Offices 


* ‘Shoo King,’ vol. iii. p. 184, 185. 
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may not be given to men because they are favourites, but only to 
men of ability. Dignities may not be conferred on men of evil 
practices, but only on men of worth. Anxious thought about what 
will be good should precede your movements. Your movements also 
should have respect to the time for them. The indulged conscious- 
ness of goodness is the way to lose that goodness. Boasting of ability 
is the way to lose the merit it might produce.” ’* 


The providence of God, in appointing ‘the powers that be,’ 
is very distinctly recognized in a passage which is strikingly 
parallel to Rom. xiii. 1-4. ‘ Now Heaven, to protect the 
‘ inferior people, made for them rulers, and made for them in- 
‘ structors, that they might be able to be aiding to God, and 
‘ secure the tranquillity of the four quarters of the empire. In 
‘ regard to who are criminals and who are not, how dare I give 
‘any allowance to my own wishes ?’+ 

The prayer of King Woo, is not complete, but contains some 
interesting sentiments :— 

‘ Detesting the crimes of Shang, I announced to Great Heaven and 
the Sovereign Earth, to the famous Hill and the Great River by which 
I passed, saying, I Fa, the principled, King of Chow, by a long 
descent, am about to have a great righting with Shang. Show, the 
King of Shang, is without principle, cruel and destructive to the 
creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to the multitudes 
of the people, chief of the vagabonds of the empire, who collect 
about him as fish in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. I, who 
am but a little child, having obtained the help of virtuous men, 
presume reverently to comply with the will of God, to make an end 
of his disorderly ways. The great and flowery region, and the wild 
tribes of the South and North, equally follow, and consent with me. 
Reverently obeying the determinate counsel of Heaven, I pursue my 
punitive work to the East, to give tranquillity to its men and women. 
Its men and women bring their baskets full of azure and yellow silks, 
to show forth the virtue of us, the King of Chow. Heaven’s favours 
stir them up, so that they come with their allegiance to our great 
state of Chow. And now, ye spirits, grant me your aid, that I may 
relieve the millions of the people, and nothing turn out to your 
shame.’ 


Upon this prayer Dr. Legge thus comments :— 


‘It is remarkable how, in the course of the prayer, reference is 
expressly made both to God and to Heaven, as supreme. Why was 
it not addressed directly to God? There are both imperfect Mono- 
theism and Polytheism in it. God is recognised as supreme, and at 
the same time other spirits are recognised, who would give effect to 
his will, and might be prayed to for that purpose. As Woo addressed 


* «Shoo King,’ vol. iii. pp. 254, 255, 260. + Ibid p. 286. 
t Tia. pp. 312—314. 
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his army in the grey dawn of the day at Muh, we may say that he 
had but the grey dawn of religious knowledge in his mind.’ 

In a subsequent book, called ‘The Great Plan,’ there is pre- 
served ‘an ancient song, descriptive of the Royal Perfection,’ 
and stimulating men to imitate it; which may bring to our 
recollection the last words of the man who was raised up on 
high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel, in 2 Samuel xxiii. 2-7 :— 


‘ Without deflection, without unevenness, 

Pursue the Royal Righteousness ; 

Without any selfish likings, 

Pursue the Royal way; - 

Without any selfish dislikings, 

Pursue the Royal path. 

Without deflection, without partiality, 

Broad and long is the Royal path. 

Without partiality, without deflection, 

The Royal path is level and easy ; 

Without perversity, without one-sidedness, 

The Royal path is right and straight.’ 

Seeing this perfect excellence, 

Turn to this perfect excellence.’ 
He went on tosay :—“ This amplification of the Royal perfection 
contains the unchanging rule, and is the great lesson ; yea, it is the 
lesson of God. All the multitudes instructed in this amplification of 
the perfect excellence, and carrying it into practice will approximate 
to the glory of the Son of Heaven ; and say ‘ The Son of Heaven is the 
parent of the people, and so becomes the Sovereign of the empire.” ’* 


But only a little further on in the same book there are direc- 
tions given in regard to the examination of doubts by means of 
divination, as minute as they are ludicrous. On this Dr. Legge 
makes the following comment :— 


‘ The course proposed for the satisfaction of doubts shows us at how 
early an age the Chinese had come under the power of absurd super- 
stitions. In the counsels of Yu (p. 18), that sage proposes to Shun to 
submit the question of who should be his successor on the throne to 
divination ; and the Emperor replies that he had already done so. 
There is no reason to doubt, therefore, of the genuineness of the great. 
Plan as a relic of the Hea times, from the nature of this part of it. As 
soon as the curtain lifts from China, and we get a glimpse of its 
greatest men about 4,000 years ago, we find them trying to build up 
a science of the will of Heaven, and issues of events from various 
indications, given by the shell of a tortoise and the stalks of the mil- 
foil! Gaubil observes that, according to the text, the tortoise and 
milfoil were consulted only in doubtful cases. But we may be sure 


* «Shoo King,’ pp. 332, 333. 
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that if such was the practice of the sages superstitious observances 
entered largely as a depraving and disturbing element into the life 
of the people. They do so at the present day. The old methods of 
divination have fallen into disuse, and I cannot say how far other 
methods are sanctioned by the Government, but the diviners and 
soothsayers of many kinds form a considerable and influential class of 
‘Many Chinese critics of more recent times 
seem to have an uneasy feeling of dissatisfaction on the subject of the 
ancient divinations ; but hardly one has the courage boldly and fairly 
to disown them. To do so would be inconsistent with the proper 
veneration for the sages. Experience and their own sense have made 
many in China wiser in many things than their own classics ; but 
they will not give up the national idols.’ * 


So far as we can discover no modes of divination are now 
practised, either by the Government or by the literati; the 
reason for the disuse being not that the ancient sages were 
wrong in their teaching or practice in this matter—but that 
only the sages understood either the science or the art; the age 
of such miracles of wisdom is past, and so is that of divination. 
In the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ Confucius is said, by his grand- 
son, to maintain that ‘It is characteristic of the most entire 
‘ sincerity to be able to foreknow. When a nation or famil 
‘is about to flourish, there are sure to be happy omens. Such 
‘ events are seen in the milfoil and tortoise, and affect the move- 
‘ments of the four limbs. When calamity or happiness is 
‘about to come, the good shall certainly be foreknown by him, 
‘and the evil also. Therefore the individual possessed of the 
‘ most complete sincerity is like a spirit.’ : 

Dr. Legge, as might be expected, characterises this chapter 
as eminently absurd, and says that ‘it gives a character of 
‘ ridiculousness to all the magniloquent teaching about entire 
‘sincerity. The foreknowledge attributed to the sage—the 
‘mate of Heaven—is only a guessing by means of augury, 
‘ sorcery, and other follies.’ + 

The modern practisers of the art, are, according to their own 
confessions, when inclined to be candid, only a grade above 
beggars. They are generally blind, and, while groping their 
way along the streets, herald their approach byjstriking together 
two small sonorous pieces of wood, and drawling out, in a sing- 
song tone, the various kinds of divination they practise, to which, 
ad captandum vulgus, they give the most dignified names, such 
as ‘the augury used by King Win, or King Woo, or the Duke 
‘ of Chow’—all great heroes in the Shoo King. They are rarely 
consulted, however, by any but women, and by them principally 


* Vol. iii. pp. 334, 338, and 341. t Vol. i. p. 282. 
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about domestic disputes between the wife and the concubines— 
abundant enough in China—or about some sickness in the 
family,—which the soothsayer will probably say is to be removed 
by worshipping some favourite idol. Should the vaticinations 
be to the taste of the employer, they may be partially believed 
and acted upon ; but when they are felt to be disagreeable, they 
are met with the sneering question, ‘who is afraid of what 
comes out of a soothsayer’s mouth ?’ 

We hope the hint contained in a note near to the close of 
the “Great Plan,’”’* will be some day acted upon:—‘ A great 
‘service would be done by the Sinologue who should take up 
‘the “Great Plan,” and produce a commentary on it for 
‘ Chinese readers, clearly and minutely unfolding the errors on 
‘the constitution of nature’ and the course of Providence of 
‘ which it is full. From this ground we might go on to shake 
‘the stronghold of their confidence in all the ancient teach- 
‘ings, and the wisdom of their so-called sages.’ The idea of 
taking parts of the Chinese classics, and contrasting the doc- 
trines taught in them, with Scripture and reason, is not altogether 
a novel one. In a tract called ‘Hw Win,” (i.e. a certain per- 
son asked,) 100 texts from the classics are commented upon 
with great freedom and candour, and their truth or error fully 
canvassed ; and the tract has been highly appreciated by native 
scholars. 

There is no absolute impossibility of success in the attempt to 
open the eyes of the literati to the superiority of Western 
religion, ethics, and science. To the mental constitution of 
many of these men study is enjoyment, and such will find both 
pleasure and profit in communicating the new ideas thus acquired 
to the more docile among their pupils. They have the vene- 
rable authority of the Shoo King, for both receiving and com- 
municating knowledge. In the ‘ Charge to Yut,’+ we have the 
following advice and encouragement :—‘In learning there 
‘should be a humble will, and a striving to maintain a con- 
‘stant earnestness. In such a case the learner’s cultivation 
‘will surely come. He who sincerely cherishes these things 
‘ will find all truth accumulating in his person. To teach is 
‘one half of learning.’ The context of the passage, however, 
enjoins reverence for the lessons of the ancients; and a com- 
mentator says, ‘Our best plan is to be content with what our 
‘ first scholars said,’—a plan which Dr. Legge dismisses with the 
pithy remark, ‘ No one whose judgment will be worth anything 
will be content to take it.’ 

We may, perhaps, have dwelt too long upon the ‘ Shoo King ;’ 


* Vol. iii. p. 342. + Vol. iii. p. 261. 
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but we can assure our readers that it contains many more 
passages of equal interest with those we have quoted. We have 
devoted so much space to it,—not merely because it is the 
earliest of the Chinese classics, relating to events and personages 
from whom we are separated by four millenniums,—nor yet 
because it is the most carefully commented upon of the volumes 
Dr. Legge has as yet brought before the public; but because 
this classic is the great fountain whence both Confucius and 
Mencius drew many of their favourite thoughts and most of 
those examples which they maintained all should seek to imitate, 
if they wished to attain to high intellectual and moral excel- 
lence. The lofty pretensions made by his disciples on behalf of 
Confucius were never put forward by himself; he always dis- 
claimed originality as a teacher. ‘I was not born with know- 
‘ledge; I loved the ancients and. seek it in their books.’ ‘I 
‘am a transmitter, and not a maker; I believe in and love the 
‘ancients.’ Confucius was very far from being of an enthu- 
siastic temperament ; but his admiration of the ancients was 
intense. Once and again we find it bursting out in sentences 
like the following from the Confucian Analects, Bk. viii. c. 18. 


‘How majestic was the manner in which Shun and Yu held 
possession of the empire, as if it were nothing to them.’ ‘Great 
indeed was Yaou as a sovereign! How majestic was he! It is 
only Heaven that is grand, and only Yaou corresponded to it! How 
vast was his virtue! The people could find no name for it. How 
majestic was he in the works which he accomplished! How glorious 
in the elegant regulations which he instituted!’ ‘The virtue of the 
house of Chow may be said to have reached the highest point indeed.’ 
‘I can find no flaw in the character of Yu. He used himself coarse 
food and drink, but displayed the utmost filial piety towards the 
spirits. His ordinary garments were poor; but he displayed the 


utmost elegance in his sacrificial cap and apron. He lived in a low, 


mean house, but expended all his strength on the ditches and water 
channels. I can find nothing like a flaw in Yu.’* 


Mencius, too, we have seen, was unsparing in his praises of 
these paragons of wisdom and virtue ; none but Confucius could 
hope to equal them; and nothing remained for other men but 
a distant and humble imitation. In Chinese estimation Mencius 
comes nearest to these realised ideals of excellence ; proximus sed 
longo intervallo. 

Of these two celebrated men, Dr. Legge has given us in 
his first and second volumes, as minute accounts as we may ever 
hope to obtain. In his Memoir of Confucius,t the dues Bos- 
welliana is perhaps somewhat perceptible. The biography is 


* Vol. i. p. 77—79. + Vol. i. Proleg. pp. 56—90. 
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no doubt, what our author thinks it is, fuller than was ever 
before attempted in any European language; but there are 
many parts of it, on the Doctor’s own showing, that are 
far from credible, and which are derived from tradition, or from 
that embodiment of it called the ‘ Family Sayings,’ a book to 
which nothing like implicit credence is given by the Chinese 
tea literati, and which contains many manifest errors in chronology 
' and in other matters. The minute history of a man who has 
exercised so mighty an influence upon unnumbered millions of 
human beings for upwards of 2,000 years, ought to be interest- 
ing; but we doubt if the general reader will find his attention 
chained by any account of him that has yet been written. 
Te What it was that drew forth the wondering, unquestioning, and, 
i in the second and all subsequent generations, adoring reverence 
q of his disciples, remains a mystery to the Western student, and 
Wf perhaps must ever remain so. He possessed, doubtless, a con- 
siderable amount of mental power, and he delighted in culti- 
vating it to the utmost by unwearied study; but he had few 
Me winning qualities that we can discover; and his reverence for 
i ‘ceremony’ and court etiquette, and for his superiors in rank 
and power, merely because they were princes, seems to us 
excessive and even grotesque. What would, in the pages of 
ii Punch, move to contempt and laughter, if narrated of any of our 
at ministers, and be stigmatised as the extreme of snobbishness 
| or flunkeyism, is narrated of Confucius by his disciples as 
reverently as if it contained the very essence of mental and 
moral nobility. Take the following passages from that unique 
a production, the 10th Book of the Confucian Analects,* in proof 
i of this statement :— 


| ‘ When he was passing the vacant place of the prince, his countenance 
‘) appeared to change, and his legs to bend under him, and his words came 
"i : as if he hardly had breath to utter them. He ascended the dais, holding 
up his robe with both his hands, and his body bent; holding in his 
breath also as if he dared not breathe. When he came out from the 
audience, as soon as he had descended one step, he began to relax his 
countenance, and had a satisfied look. When he had got to the bottom 
of the steps, he advanced rapidly to his place, with his arms like wings, 
and on occupying it his manner still showed respectful uneasiness. 
When he was carrying the sceptre of his prince, he seemed to bend 
his body as if he were not able to bear its weight. He did not hold it 
" higher than the position of the hands in making a bow, nor lower 
i than their position in giving anything to another. His countenance 
| seemed to change and look apprehensive, and he dragged his feet 
; along as if they were held by something to the ground.’ 


* Vol. i. pp. 93-96. 
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And we are told not merely of his behaviour in court, but of 
his private life. He was no glutton; it would be incorrect to 
call him a gourmand, but he was not without some of the 
characteristics of the gourmet. 

‘He did not eat meat which was not cut properly, nor what was 
served without its proper sauce.’ ‘He was never without ginger 
when he ate.’ ‘He did not dislike to have his rice finely cleaned, 
nor to have his minced meat cut quite small.’ ‘He did not eat rice 
which had been injured by heat or damp, and turned sour, nor fish or 
flesh which was gone. He did not eat what was discoloured, or what 
was of a bad flavour (7. ¢. badly cooked), nor anything which was 
not in season.’ 


This niceness seems strange to the Chinese, when displayed 
by a man like Confucius, whose means were very moderate ;— 
only men of great wealth would now be so scrupulous ;—it is 
pretty well known that the Chinese generally cannot be accused 
of squeamishness in regard to the character of their food. But 
though Confucius did not eat much, and was somewhat fas- 
tidious, he was neither an ascetic nor a tee-totaller. ‘It was 
‘only in wine that he laid down no limit for himself, but he 
‘did not all»w himself to be confused by it.’ Yet he was any- 
thing but a lively companion at meals: ‘When eating he did 
‘not converse.’ The narrator_of these particulars follows him 
into his chamber: ‘When in bed he did not speak.’ ‘He 
‘required his sleeping-dress to be half as long again as his 
‘body!’ ‘In bed he did not lie like a corpse.’ It is satisfac- 
tory to know, after all this, that ‘at home he did not put on 
‘any formal deportment.’ Dr. Legge, at the commencement of 
the book which furnishes us with these minutiz, very mildly 
remarks that ‘as a whole it does not heighten our veneration of 
‘the sage. We seem to know him better from it, and to Western 
‘ minds, after being viewed in his bed-chamber, in his undress, 
‘and at his meals, he becomes divested of a good deal of his 
‘dignity and reputation.’ 

But it would be well if we had no other fault to find with 
him, or with the representation of him, which his disciples have 
handed down to us, than a punctiliousness more befitting a 
master of ceremonies than a sage. We cannot say of him as he 
did of Yu, that we can find no flaw in him. Little investiga- 
tion of his sayings is necessary to enable us to see that he was 
neither candid, nor truthful, nor forgiving. He was not candid 
in acknowledging the deficiency of his knowledge in regard to 
subjects the most interesting to inquiring minds: ‘ Whence 
‘come we? Why are we here? Whither are we tending?’ 
A narrow contracted range of present duty was all that ~ gaged 
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those thoughts which he did not devote to the elucidation of the 
early history of his country. Dr. Legge says in his Prole- 
gomena to Vol. I., p. 101:— . 
‘T incline to think that he doubted more than he believed. If the 
case were not so, it would be difficult to account for the answer he 
returned as to what constituted wisdom. “ To give oneself earnestly,” 
said he, “to the duties due to men, and while respecting spiritual 
beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.” And, again, 
among the four things which it is said he taught, “truthfulness” is 
specified ; and many sayings might be quoted from him in which 
“sincerity ” is celebrated as highly, and demanded as stringently as it 
has ever been by any Christian moralist ; yet he was not altogether the 
truthful and true man to. whom we accord our highest approbation.’ 


In fact, he was scrupulously truthful neither in words nor 
actions ; a defect which may have greatly enhanced the ten- 
dency towards deceit and indifference to truth so manifest in 
his countrymen. When this blot in the character of their sage 
is held up before their eyes, they never admit that it is a blot; 
and they adduce the circumstances of the cases referred to as 
justifying the deception, if deception there were. Both Sir John 
Davis and Dr. Legge point out another grievous fault in his 
character. He was unforgiving; and he even enjoined ven- 
geance for injuries: he repeatedly insists on blood-revenge,— 
a rigid compliance with the /ex talionis so much in accordance 
with the passions of a barbarous age; and the bad effects of 
these injunctions, manifestly opposed to the benevolence which 
he inculcated as the first of the ‘five virtues,’ are evident in 
the present day. 

But whatever may be the inconsistencies or faults with which 
Confucius is chargeable, the Chinese will not allow that he had 
any defect of any kind; and they explain away his admissions 
of original ignorance or of moral or intellectual deficiencies, as 
proving nothing more than his admirable and unexampled 
humility. Never was Carlyle’s favourite virtue of Hero worship 
more cultivated than it has been by the Chinese in regard to 
Confucius. One of his immediate disciples, called Tsze Kung, 
set the example of mental prostration, the most thorough and 
unreserved. ‘Our master cannot be attained to,’ he said, ‘ just 
‘ in the same way as the heavens cannot be gone up to by the 
‘ steps of a stair.’ Another said, ‘ According to my view of our 
‘master he is far superior to Yaou or Shun.’ Another main- 
tained ‘that from the birth of mankind until now there never 
‘has been one so complete as Confucius.’ And his grandson 
went still further, reaching at a bound to the ne plus ultra of 
eulogy, he represented him as on a level with the Supreme. 
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Perhaps no mortal has ever had such attributes ascribed to him 
as those contained in this panegyric from the pen of the most 
devoted of grandsons. 


‘Chungnee’ (the designation or marriage name of Confucius), 
‘handed down the doctrines of Yaou and Shun, as if they had been 
his ancestors, and elegantly displayed the regulations of Wan and 
Woo, taking them as his model. Above, he harmonized with the times 
of heaven, and below, he was conformed to the water and land. He 
may be compared to heaven and earth, in their supporting and con- 
taining, their overshadowing and curtaining all things. He may be 
compared to the four seasons in their alternate progress, and to the sun 
and moon in their successive shining.’ ‘ Quick in apprehension, clear 
in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence and all-embracing know- 
ledge, he was fitted to exercise rule ; magnanimous, generous, benign, 
and mild, he was fitted to exercise forbearance; itnpulsive, energetic, 
firm and enduring, he was fitted to maintain a firm hold ; self-adjusted, 
grave, pever swerving from the Mean and Correct, he was fitted to 
command reverence; accomplished, distinctive, concentrative aud 
searching, he was fitted to exercise discriminations.’ ‘ All-embracing 
and vast, he is Jike Heaven ; deep and active as a fountain, he is iike 
the abyss.’ ‘Therefore his fame overspreads the middle kingdom. and 
extends to all barbarous tribes wherever ships and carriages reach ; 
wherever the strength of man penetrates ; wherever the heavens over- 
shadow and the earth sustains ; wherever the sun and moon shine ; 
wherever frosts aud dews fall; all who have blood and breath 
unfeignedly honour and love him.’ Hence it is said, ‘ He is the 
equal of heaven.’ ‘Who can know him, but be who is indeed quick 
in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and 
all-embracing knowledge, possessing all heavenly virtue ¢’* 


Dr. Legge’s view of his character is very different from that 
of his grandson ; and the Western reader will have no hesitation 
in deciding which of the views is the correct one :— 


‘I hope I have not done him injustice; but after a long study 
of his character and opinions, I am unable to regard him as a great 
man. He threw no new light on any of the questions which have 
a world-wide interest. He gave no impulse to religion. He had no 
sympathy with progress. His influence has been wonderful, but it 
will henceforth wane. My opinion of him is that the faith of the 
nation will speedily and extensively pass away.’ 


We wish we could echo the prophetic sentiment contained in 
this last sentence. Much more probable is it, we fear, that 
many ages will elapse ere Confucius be cast down from the seat 
he has long occupied. The Chinese mind, in which he has for 
hundreds of ages been enthroned, is not easily moved from its 


* * Doctrine of the Mean,’ chaps. 31, 32. Vol. i. 291. ff. 
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allegiance. The immense mass of prejudice that has been accu- 
mulated in his favour cannot be speedily dispersed. The efforts 
of the most thoughtful, cultivated, and energetic minds can 
effect but little, except in the way of preparation. Multiplied 
and cumulative are the obstacles to intellectual and spiritual 
progress in China. We can scarcely exaggerate the influence 
of national pride, contempt for the alien, reverence for parents 
and ancestors, and obsequious devotion to the dvactpodi) matpo- 
mapddotos. It is well that we have not to add to all these the 
boundless power of caste—in India, the most gigantic of all 
those influences which interfere with the best interests of the 
population, and becloud the hopes of the Christian philan- 
thropist. 

The section of the volume devoted to Mencius,* in which 
Dr. Legge gives us his views of that sage and his disciples, con- 
cludes with the expression of a hope similar to that we have 
just quoted from the first volume. ‘The idol of Chinese 
‘ superiority is about to be broken. Broken it must be ere long, 
‘and a new generation of thinkers will arise, to whom Mencius 
‘ will be a study, not a guide.’ But Mencius sways no such 
sceptre as that wielded by Confucius. Dr. Legge’s estimate of 
him is higher than that generally adopted among the Chinese. 
They are aware of his excellencies; his powers of argument and 
illustration are highly respected; and his testimony to the 
transcendant virtues of his predecessors is accepted as over- 
whelmingly conclusive. But they do not reverence him, nor 
indulge in regard to him in that rhapsodical and exaggerated 
style of eulogy into which they fall when they speak of the 
‘equal of Heaven.’ His faults are not only admitted, but freely 
canvassed. The Western scholar invariably regards him as the 
more interesting character of the two. Huis mind is free and 
impulsive in its movements; he allows full swing both to his 
thoughts and his style; he admits of no restraint in the utterance 
of his sentiments, and seems at times possessed by a fearless 
impetuosity of disposition, which one cannot but think would 
have incurred the rebuke of ‘the Master.’ He but too often 
manifests an amazing amount of self-complacence, and never 
indicates the existence of those compunctious feelings in the 
contemplation of his own deficiencies, mental or moral, to which 
we find Confucius more than once giving expression. He 
believes in the original and inherent excellence of human 
nature, but so does Emperor Ching in the Shoo King,+ whose 
words are—‘The people are born good, and are changed by 
‘external things ;’ a sentiment echoed by Confucius in the 


* Vol. ii. sec. ii. p. 79. + Vol. iii. p. 543. 
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Analects.* ‘Man is born for uprightness,’ or rather ‘at his 
‘birth is upright.’ Mencius also held that perfection was - 
actually reached by the sages, and that it is open to all, if they 
be only earnest in pursuit of it. He argues in this way :— 


‘Men’s mouths agree in having the same relishes ; their ears agree 
in enjoying the same sounds ; their eyes agree in recognising the same 
beauty ; shall their minds alone be without that which they similarly 
approve? It is, I say, the principles of our nature, and the deter- 
minations of righteousness. The sages only apprehended before me 
that of which my mind approves along with other men. Therefore, 
the principles of our nature and the determinations of righteousness 
are agreeable to my mind, just as the flesh of grass and grain-fed 
animals is agreeable to my mouth.’t+ ‘Therefore, if it receives its 
proper nourishment, there is nothing which will not grow. If it lose 
its proper nourishment, there is nothing which will not decay.’} 


His great object as a teacher was to urge this moral earnest- 
ness on his countrymen; but he laments, as all teachers have 
had more or less cause for lament, the preference generally 
shown for material success, an object in his estimation of far 
inferior importance. 


‘ Benevolence, righteousness, self-consecration, and fidelity, with 
unwearied joy in these virtues; these constitute the nobility of 
Heaven. To be a duke, a prime minister, a great officer, this con- 
stitutes the nobility of man. The men of antiquity cultivated their 
nobility of Heaven, and the nobility of man came to them in its train. 
The men of the present day cultivate their nobility of Heaven, in 
order to seek for the nobility of man ; and when they have obtained 
that, they throw away the other. Their delusion is extreme. The 
issue is simply this, that they must lose that nobility of man as well. 
To desire to be honoured is the common mind of men; and all men 
have in themselves that which is truly honourable, only they do not 
think of it. The honour which men confer is not good honour.’§ 


Dr. Legge compares Mencius with the mighty men of ancient 
Greece; with his contemporaries, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epi- 
curus, Demosthenes, and thinks his intellectual stature is not 
inferior to those glorious representatives of the most intellectual 
and civilized communities in Western antiquity. ‘ When we 
‘ place Mencius among them, he can look them in the face. He 
‘does not hide a diminished head.’ He certainly would not 
have done so, whatever need there might have been for such a 
confession of inferiority. As a philosopher, he was much given 
to disputation; and there is a good deal of the sophist per- 
ceptible in his manner of conducting an argument. There 


* Vol. i. p.17, 54. t Vol. ii. p. 282. Ibid. p.285. Ibid. p. 295. 
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were two teachers whose lessons were much in vogue in those 
days, one called Yang Choo, whom Dr. Legge describes as 
being of the selfish school, since he openly advocated selfishness 
as all in all; and the other, Mih Teih, who was a transcen- 
dentalist. Mencius condemns them both as heresiarchs, and 
attacks them with the utmost fierceness. And as for the high 
officers, and even kings, with whom he came into contact, his 
contempt for their characters and for the objects of their pre- 
ference is boundless; and in the most trenchant style he incul- 
cates this contempt on those who might be called upon to give 
advice to such princes. 


‘Those who give counsel to the great should*despise them, and not 
look at their pomp and display. Halls several times eight cubits 
high, with beams projecting several cubits ; these, if my wishes were 
to be realized, I would not have. Food spread before me over ten 
cubits square, and attendant girls to the amount of hundreds ; these, 
though my wishes were realized, 1 would not have. Pleasure and 
wine, and the dash of hunting, with thousands of chariots following 
after me ; these, though my wishes were realized, I would not have. 
What they esteem are what I would have nothing to do with. What 
I esteem are the rules of the ancients. Why should I stand in awe 
of them ?’* 


Dr. Legge is very minute and very happy in his analysis of 
the opinions held by Mih Teih, one of the special objects of 
Mencius’ detestation, and he holds the balance between the two 
philosophers with great fairness and acumen. In a long and 
able disquisition, occupying fourteen pages of the Prolegomena,+ 
he maintains that Mencius anticipated Bishop Butler in his 
views of human nature, and he compares and contrasts his 
opinions with the doctrines of Revelation. 

Upon these points, as indeed on every other likely to be of 
use in illustrating his authors, we cannot but admire the way in 
which Dr. Legge—but without the least taint of verbiage or 
tautology—exhausts his subject, and leaves little for his suc- 
cessor to say in addition. Our author, not content with trans- 
lating and annotating the work he has in hand, also translates 
and annotates the essays of those who wrote on kindred subjects. 
Thus in Mencius we have translations of the ‘Essays of Seun 
‘King,’ who lived a little after Mencius; of Han Yu, one 
of the demigods in Chinese literature, and of the above-named 
heresiarchs, Yang Choo and Mih Teih, or of a disciple of the 
latter. Then in the ‘Shoo King,’ } there is thrown in not only 
a disquisition on the chronology of Chinese history, but also a 


* Vol. ii. p. 372. + Vol. ii. } Vol. ii. iii. part i. p. 108. 
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discussion as to the genuineness and credibility of what are 
called the ‘ Bamboo Books,’ a translation of these books them- 
selves, accompanied by introductory and illustrative notes, and 
an addendum, consisting of a table of ancient Chinese chrono- 
logy, both according to the common scheme and according to 
the Bamboo annals; the extra matter thus presented to us 
extends over nearly a hundred pages; while the subject of 
chronology is still further discussed in Mr. Chalmers’ elaborate 
appendix on the ‘ Astronomy of the Ancient Chinese,’ which 
cannot fail to be interesting to scientific men. 

It will be thus seen how amply the student of Chinese litera- 
ture is furnished at once with valuable instruments, and with 
instructions how to use them. We need scarcely say that the 
translation is a trustworthy one. An inappropriate or infelicitous 
expression may occur now and then, just as if to prove the truth 
of the adage—humanum est errare; but we have noted only a 
few such cases; the version as a whole is admirable, both for 
its faithfulness, its perspicuity, and for the manly and vigorous 
English which is employed throughout the volumes. If 
missionaries, and others who wish to acquire the Chinese 
language do not make far greater and quicker progress than 
their predecessors, the blame will certainly not lie at Dr. 
Legge’s door. 

But the more we study Chinese writers on morals and 
religion, the more grievous shall we find their deficiencies as 
instructors to be. Their powers of mind are respectable, and 
their culture extensive, but in no single direction do they 
enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge. Yet, though 
immeasurably inferior in that respect to Western writers, and 
especially to those of Greece, we cannot doubt that they too (we 
quote Mr. Gladstone’s words in his noble oration before the 
University of Edinburgh in reference to the Greeks), ‘have 
‘ their place in the providential order and in evangelical prepa- 
‘ration.’ They show us how natural it is to man to believe in 
one supreme and all-glorious Ruler, of whom emperors are the 
vicegerents, and their people the children; that this Great 
Being is to be worshipped and obeyed; and that the moral 
nature he has bestowed is to be carefully nurtured and carried 
to perfection. But they do not and cannot teach us that in 
order to obey Him we must love Him, and that to love Him we 
must know Him through the only Revealer of Deity—b 
studying him as manifested in ‘the Wonderful, the Counsellor,’ 
whom having seen, we ‘ have seen the Father.’ 

‘There is one history (we again quote the words of Mr. Gladstone), 
‘and that the most touching and profound of all, for which we should 
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search in vain through all the pages of the classiés;—I mean the 
history of the human soul in its relations with its Maker, the history 
of its sin and grief and death, and of the way of its recovery to hope 
and life and enduring joy. If the first among the problems of life 
be hard to establish the peace and restore the balance of our inward 
being ; if the highest of all conditions in the existence of the creature 
be his aspect towards the God to whom he owes his being, and in 
whose great hand he stands; then let us make our search elsewhere. 
All the wonders of the Greek civilization heaped together, are less 
wonderful than is the single Book of Psalms.’ 


So may the Christian student of Chinese literature maintain 
that all its marvels are less marvellous than the 8th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. How poor we should feel if invited 
to tuke in exchange for that single chapter, all that the acumen 
and industry of Chinese sages present to us. If the Greek 
mind; with all its powers, must be charged with ‘total failure 
‘ either to attain, or even to make progress towards attaining, 
‘the greater ends of creation by rendering man either good or 
‘happy,’ how much more certainly may we hold that the Chinese 
mind has failed to do this. There are surely few that will 
maintain that China needs evangelization less than ancient 
Greece did. St. Paul was as fully qualified to judge as any 
man of what Hellenic culture had done, or was capable of doing, 
to subserve the highest interests of man; yet he deemed it 
essential to bring the Greek mind into contact with what he 
had a commission to preach to all the world. If Paul did no 
injustice to Grecian literature when he denied that it could 
make men ‘ wise unto salvation,’ those who know most about 
Chinese literature must be acquitted of overweening contempt 
for it when they say that its teachings are utterly inadequate to 
the great task of making the Chinese ‘good and happy.’ That 
they are either, no one who has dwelt among them will venture 
to assert. ‘Goodness,’ after the experience of a score of cen- 
turies of all that Confucianism can do, is as rare as it was in the 
sage’s own times, when he was constrained to say, ‘a good man 
‘ it is not mine to see ; could I see a man possessed of constancy 
‘ that would satisfy me.’ And alas for their ‘happiness’ under 
the sway of rulers whose only capacity for ruling, as tested by 
those charged with the task, is knowledge of the classics and 
ability to compose essays upon them ; and whose moral characters 
are generally quite the reverse of what these classics teach that 
rulers ought to be! How utterly uninfluential are the best 
Chinese books in ennobling their characters, or even enabling 
them to attain to a moderate degree of moral excellence! No class 
of the community thinks of looking to either the mandarins or the 
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literati for impersonations of the virtues inculcated by the sages. 
The thirst of gain, which Confucius and Mencius alike denounce, 
is as much the ruling passion, and is as fierce and insatiable as 
it was in their days. Their religion is the merest superstition. 
Whatever may have been the feeling of devout reverence for the 
Supreme which sustained these antique sages, or the monarchs 
_ whom they professed to describe, in the discharge of their 
duties to God or man, it was accompanied, even in their 
minds, by such veneration for inferior spiritual beings as 
deprived their recognition of the Great Heavenly Ruler of 
its appropriate influence; and soon converted the whole people 
into thorough idolaters. The majestic Shang Te, or Heaven 
of the Classics, was left for the emperor to worship, and the 
lower orders have long betaken themselves to the service of a 
Taouist deity as Supreme, specially honoured once a year on 
what is called his birthday ; while divinities of both sexes and 
various dates of deification are the objects of constant worship— 
a worship offered only with the view of obtaining secular 
advantage, and accompanied with little, if any, reverential 
feeling. 

Parents, grandfathers, and other progenitors, are far more 
devoutly reverenced than idols, and to induce the Chinese to 
refrain from their worship is the most difficult of all the tasks 
that the Christian missionary has to encounter. A writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine for last year denies that the worship is more 
than the manifestation of that respect a man ought to entertain 
towards those from whom he derives his existence; and he 
sneers at Protestant missionaries for interfering with a practice 
which he seems to regard as rather commendable than other- 
wise. It is very easy to talk dogmatically on a subject, however 
little one may have investigated it; and it is exceedingly 
pleasant to take credit to oneself for great liberality and wide 
catholicity of view; of course implying that those who range 
themselves on the opposite side of the question are prejudiced or 
fanatical. We trust that Protestant missionaries are as desirous 
as Robertson of Brighton was, or as the broadest of Broad Church- 
men can be, to seek for ‘the soul of goodness in things evil,’ 
and as happy to recognise whatever is really praiseworthy in 
Chinese customs. The subject is one which they have examined 
most closely, as is only natural when the practice is so con- 
stantly met with among all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest; and the conclusion they have arrived at is, that the 
worship offered to progenitors is as much religious as that pre- 
sented to any other beings, real or imaginary, to whom homage 
is paid; while just the same blessings are supplicated from these 
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domestic deities (in many respects similar to the manes, lares, 
and penates of the Romans), as are prayed for from idols; nor 
is any feeling we ought to respect in the least degree outraged 
when such worship is forbidden. 

Little hold can any form of genuine Christianity have upon 
that man who has any hesitation in admitting that China, with 
all its teeming population, from the ‘Son of Heaven’ on the seat 
of empire to the meanest beggar in his vast dominions, needs to 
be penetrated and informed with the spirit of the Gospel. That 
there is ample scope for the highest grades of intellect in 
endeavouring to make the Chinese acquainted with the incarnate 
wisdom of God, can scarcely be doubted. These truly learned 
volumes are sufficient to prove, that he who takes upon himself 
this vocation is not sent to a race of semi-barbarians, in ordcr 
to be useful to whom, he must submit to the ungenial task of 
lowering permanently the tone of his own mind. Doubtless, 
intellects of a narrower calibre can make their efforts available, 
in ‘ preaching Christ’ to the Chinese. Men of ordinary average 
power need not exclude themselves from this calling, on the 
ground that they have only such capabilities of thought and 
culture as would fit them for the home ministry. But our 
author presents an example of what a highly trained mind can 
do while attempting to cultivate this vast field. We are delighted 
to have such a specimen of the Christian missionary to point to ; 
thus, in the most effective way, silencing the sneering taunts 
of any, who, after taking a superficial and cursory view of 
missions, rejoice to conclude—from the character of the minds 
employed to cultivate it—that the whole land, from Dan to 
Beersheba, is utterly barren. 

We hope that Dr. Legge’s magnum opus will meet with the 
appreciation it deserves. ‘Those who are most intimate with the 
language, of which he has attained such a rare mastery, readily 
yield him the highest honour as a ripe scholar and successful 
philologist. We are happy to learn that the greatest Sinologue 
on the Continent has, in the most complimentary terms, 
acknowledged that Dr. Legge has outstripped him in the de- 
partment in which he was held to have far exceeded every 
competitor. We trust, that this distinguished missionary and 
great scholar will be long spared to China; that health and 
strength will be given him to finish the arduous task he has 
assigned to himself; and that he will meet constantly with 
increasing proofs that his labours have instructed and stimulated 
all who have been brought under their influence. 
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Art. III.—The Directorium Anglicanum : being a Manual of Diree- 
tions for the Right Celebration of the Holy Communion, for the. 
Saying of Matins and Evening Song, and for the Performance 
of other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
Ancient Use of the Church of England. Second Edition. Edited 
by the Rev. Freperickx Georce Lex, D.C.L. Bosworth. 


Tue plea of the Puritans in opposing the disposition of 
Elizabeth, and the court clergy, in regard to Ritual was twofold. 
They took exception to many of the things to which ministers were 
required to conform, considered in themselves ; and they took 
exception to the authority by which those things had been im- 
posed. The ceremonies to which they made objection were 
not so considerable as might have been expected. Had they 
all been dispensed with, enough of the same kind would have 
remained to burden the conscience of many a sincere Protes- 
tant. The early Puritans were opposed to the use of sponsors 
and of the cross in baptism, and required that clergymen only 
should, under any circumstances, administer that rite; but on 
the baptismal regeneration theory connected with that service 
they were silent. They would have laid aside the use of organs, 
and would have had the singing in churches purely congrega- 
tional. They would have abolished saints’ days, or would so 
have limited and guarded the services on such occasions, as that 
no superstition should have been fostered by them, and that they 
should not have caused any serious interruption to the indus- 
trial avocations of the people. They prayed that the language 
of the Articles requiring a strict conformity to the prescribed 
ceremonies generally might be made less stringent. In the 
communion service they would know nothing of altar or sacri- 
fice. Among the things aay offensive to them were the 
popish vestments. They prayed that they might not be obliged 
to wear either cope or surplice, but that it might suffice to 
appear in the scber garments usually worn in preaching. The 
gear which the Popish clergy had flaunted before them while 
sending good men to the dungeons of the Fleet prison, and 
kindling the fires of Smithfield, was not, they maintained, 
fitting attire to be imposed on Protestants. 

The men who thought and felt thus were so many, that of 
the members present in the first convocation under Elizabeth, 
the majority voted in favour of the above changes; and that 
majority included five deans, twelve archdeacons, and fourteen 
proctors. At that juncture the bishops’ sees were nearly all 
vacant. Their lordships had most of them passed from 
Romanism to Protestantism once, and were not prepared to 
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furnish that edifying spectacle a second time. During the long 

reign of Elizabeth this strong Puritan feeling was not to be 

suppressed. It became deeper and more ardent. It was by 
degrees extended from ceremonies to polity. 

The authority which settled all such matters was the authority 
of Parliament. But the Puritans insisted that the resolution of 
ecclesiastical questions should rest mainly with ecclesiastical 
persons—with the clergy. Cartwright, so long the most dis- 
tinguished leader of this party, said, ‘ As for the making of the 
‘Orders and Ceremonies of the Church, they do, where there is 
‘a “constituted and ordered Church,” pertain unto the Ministers 
‘of the Church and to the ecclesiastical governors, and that as 
‘these meddle not with the civil laws and laws for the Common- 
‘wealth, so the civil magistrate hath not to ordain ceremonies 
‘ pertaining to the Church.’ This seems explicit enough. It is 
singularly neutralized, however, by what follows. ‘ But if those 
‘to whom that doth appertain make any orders not meet, the 
‘magistrate may and ought to hinder them, and drive them to 
‘better, forasmuch as the Civil Magistrate hath this charge, 
‘to see that nothing be done against the glory of God in his 
‘dominion.”* Of course, if it be the duty of the State when 
the clergy are supposed to do amiss, to ‘drive them to do 
‘better,’ the ultimate authority on religious questions is with 
the State, and not with the Church. But Cartwright did not 
exactly so mean. His doctrine, if plainly stated, was, that the 
Puritan platform concerning Ritual and Polity was assuredly 
scriptural, and that being such, it must be the duty of the State 
to sustain and enforce it. Sad to say, the assumption and fallacy 
underlying this reasoning ran through the whole Puritan con- 
troversy. Church ceremonies and Church government, it was 
said, should be deduced from Scripture, and from Scripture 
only. It was insisted that the ceremonies and government 
approved by the Puritans had been so deduced; and nothing, it 
was thought, could be more clear than that the State should see 
that those ceremonies were duly observed, and that this form of 
government was duly upheld. ‘The Anglican, on the other hand, 
maintained that much that was said to have been derived from 
Scripture by the Puritans was not to be found there ; that the 
light of our natural intelligence is from God as certainly as 
the light of revelation ; and that the conclusions reached under 

this joint influence, give us our highest available certainty, and 
should be submitted to accordingly. 

Hence, it must be confessed, that persecution was as natural 
to Puritanism as to Anglicanism. Lach party presumed itself 
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to be right to the exclusion of the other; and each called upon 
the magistrate to enforce its decisions. The Anglicans might 
have yielded more than they did to the scruples of the Puritans 
without any real danger to the Church; but unhappily, the rod 
which fell upon the sufferers was a rod which they had them- 
selves placed in the hands of their oppressors. They were right 
in affirming that the Ritual of the Church of the New Testa- 
ment should be founded on the teaching of the New Testament ; 
and that the Church, and not the State, should be the authority 
to determine what that teaching really was. But unfortunately, 
by the Church, in this connection, they understood its clergy or 
ministry, and not the ‘congregation of faithful men;’ and they 
were at one with the Anglican in affirming that it pertained to 
the State to put down heresy, schism, and irregularities of all 
kinds by force. Both parties appealed to the Civil power in 
support of their opinions, and both in their turn were to suffer 
fearfully as the consequence of so doing. 

From the accession of Elizabeth to the commencement of the 
Civil War under Charles I.—the space of nearly three genera- 
tions—the distance between these two parties was constantly 
widening. The effect of their controversies was to embitter 
and exaggerate all their differences. The Puritans became 
more wedded to the school of Geneva, and the Anglicans 
more inclined towards Rome. Under the Tudors, Episcopacy 
was never set forth as being essential to the constitution of a 
Christian Church. The Reformed Churches, which had it not, 
were regarded as true churches. Bishop Bancroft, of Hampton 
Court Conference memory, was the first Anglican who broached 
the new doctrine on this subject. This prelate dared in effect 
to say—no bishop, no church; and to this maxim our first 
Stuart sovereign added another—no bishop, no king. 

From that time the Romanizing element in the English 
Church began to diffuse itself rapidly. In defiance of the stern 
Puritanism of the age, it was now to be seen how far the doc- 
trine and worship of the church of Cranmer and Ridley might 
be assimilated to those of Rome, consistently with the separate 
existence of that Church. Some indeed soon learnt to deplore 
that separate existence, and began to be busy with projects and 
conspiracies in favour of re-union. The Book of Sports was 
issued to secure a Continental and Romanized desecration of 
the Lord’s day. The communion table was placed ‘altar- 
wise,’ and was designated the altar. The officiating minister 
became a priest, and the service became a sacrifice. As a natural 
consequence, symbolisms from the Pre-Reformation times were 
introduced with the greatest freedom. Strange vestments, 
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strange utensils, strange posturings, astonished and startled 
many a simple-minded worshipper. The preaching of clergy- 
men of this school, in the language of Cromwell, was often 
‘flat Popery;’ and the worship was in harmony with it. Com- 
— against these proceedings, first muttered, and then more 
oud, were made by the people. But nothing could exceed 
the scorn with which their presumption, in supposing themselves 
competent to judge at all of such matters, was repelled. The 
storm, nevertheless, became more menacing. Nothing, however, 
sufficed to deter that race of Anglo-Catholics from their folly. 
At length, when it was seen that remonstrance was in vain, and 
that all hope of wholesome action from bishops or government 
was in vain, the nation took the matter into its own hands, and 
the result was, that what had been hitherto known as the 
English Church ceased to be. 

The men who were leaders in the Ritual movement in that 
day—so fatal ta the National Church—are regarded by our 
modern Ritualists with the deepest veneration. ‘Io no names 
in the past do they render so prompt and profound a homage. 
Laud is their Cyprian—saint and martyr. Andrewes, Cosin, 
and Montagu, are among the men to whom they look as to 
spiritual fathers. Everything in the lives of such men bespeak- 
ing their Catholic tendencies is searched out, treasured up, and 
paraded with the utmost assiduity. If the present misguided 
zeal in the same direction does not bring the same mischance to 
our Church Establishment, no thanks to the zealots. The past 
shows what may come of such fooling. But with all its teach- 
ing before them, these rash men seem prepared to hazard the 
same issue. Happily, the reign of law among us is much in 
advance of anything known in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and it will, we trust, be found equal to the present 
exigency. Couid we regard it as possible that remedy in that 
form may fail, we should then feel bound to anticipate the 
intervention of some less orderly means of cure. The popular 
indignation evinced already in many quarters, is only the 
natural result of the selfish inaction which has been shown by 
men in authority. The fault in these cases has not been so 
much the fault of the people as of their rulers. 

No Protestant knowing what this case reaily includes will be 
surprised at our speaking thus strongly. The Jesuitical policy 
which would convert the English Church into a normal school 
at the service of Romanism, is an offence against which every 
man, not himself a Romanist, may be expected to protest to the 
utmost. For, all disguises apart, such is the clear object of 
these proceedings. 
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You enter one of the churches in which this high Ritual is 
performed. At the end of the chancel, on an elevation ascended. 
by several steps, you see the communion-table, placed altar-wise, 
and which is covered at different seasons by a succession of 
differently coloured and richly ornamented cloths. Over the 
altar, and all but resting upon it, you see a cross of some feet in 
height, thrown into strong relief, so as to be the most con- 
spicuous object from nearly every part of the church. On the 
surface of the altar is the ‘ clean linen cloth,’ prescribed by law ; 
but with it you see a profuse display of flowers, with a number 
of strange ornamental cloths covering the vessels used in the 
service. On either side of the altar is a tall candlestick, with a 
candle in proportion to it. Before the priests enter to begin their 
part in the performance, a man—whose presence crossing the 
empty chancel reminds you of a stage servant, except that no 
stage servant ever appeared in such livery—proceeds to light the 
two candles, though it is still noon-day. Near the two candle- 
sticks thus put into requisition, are two much larger, with 
branches exhibiting some score or two of candles, all of which 
are lighted on special occasions. When the procession of priests 
and acolytes enters, the initiated of the congregation bow in 
token of reverence. The official persons then bend in silence 
towards the attar. The priests are clothed in a surplice, over 
which is a cope—a cloak fastened on the chest, open in front, 
and descending to the feet. These copes are generally of some 
bright colour, often brilliant with gold and other ornaments. 
On the back of the celebrant—the priest who administers, and 
who takes the centre place before the altar—a large cross may 
be seen. The other priests assist in the service, and read the 
Gospel or Epistle for the day from lecterns placed on either side 
the altar. Before the services devolving respectively on these 
persons are performed, the acolytes flame the incense in their 
thuribles, and cast the hallowing odour over the celebrants, and 
over the sacred books, one of their number advancing presently 
to the gate at the entrance of the chancel, from which he sends 
forth the grateful fragrance right and left toward the people, 
dispensing to them sanctity and benediction. In the offering of 
prayer, the faces of the clergy are always toward the altar, their 
backs toward the people. All the other parts of the service 
become scarcely intelligible to a stranger from their being so 
strongly, and often so badly intoned. When the moment 
arrives in which the elements are supposed to be consecrated, 
priests and people all kneel in long silence. Incense fills the 
place. Subdued and tender music is designed to hush the soul 
into deepest worship, as the bread becomes truly the body, and 
the wine truly the blood, of the Incarnate One, and both ele- 
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ments are made to include, not only the flesh, and the blood of 
the Saviour of the world, but the soul, the divinity. 

No marvel after this if the priestly pretensions of these men 
are found to be almost unlimited. They hold to the virtues of 
the Confessional as zealously as any papist. They insist that 
the Catholic priesthood, of which they are a part, is the only 
true priesthood. To them the apostolic powers have descended, 
in unbroken succession, which qualify them, by withholding 
‘their services, to shut so that no one shall open, or by granting 
those services to open so that no one may shut. To them all 
the secrets of the soul should be disclosed, inasmuch as with 
them is the power to deal with all its maladies and to remove 
them. The ascetic life, as embodied in the religious orders, 
they highly extol. A life of celibacy, for the sake of the 
Church, they class among the extraordinary virtues. If they 
do not worship the Virgin they pray to her. They address her 
in highly exceptionable language, and expect benefit from her 
intercession. That they may not be charged with Formalism, 
while thus zealous about Ritual, they give themselves to works 
of charity ; but they take care to make broad their phylacteries 
when engaged in such services. On the whole, it is manifest 
that Ritual with these people means Romanism, that Anglo- 
Catholic is only Catholic writ large. ‘ 

It will perhaps be said that the Ritualists who go to such 
lengths are extreme men, and that much the greater number of 
persons disposed to move in that direction are by no means 
prepared to go so far. But it may be doubted if the case be 
exactly so. Many who indulge in such follies and pretensions 
within certain limits only at present, give evidence enough of 
their readiness to display their tawdry taste and priestly arro- 
gance upon a much larger scale should circumstances permit. 
Checks come from local feeling and from public opinion, to 
which it would be unwise not in some measure to defer. More- 
over, the men who are really more moderate in their tendencies, 
must not affect to hold themselves guiltless as regards the doings 
of the more zealous among their brethren. Such men give their 
sanction to tastes and assumptions of this order ; and to continue 
so to do while they see the excesses to which these things are 
carried, is to become, to a large extent, responsible for those 
excesses. Dr. Pusey, in giving his adhesion so openly to this 
school, must expect to share in whatever censure may be 
incurred by it. Such prelates as their lordships of Oxford, of 
Salisbury, and some others, must not expect that the public 

will account them blameless in this matter, so long as they 
show themselves so far in sympathy with these innovations, not 
merely bearing with them, but devising excuses for them—in 
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fact, sanctioning them. What these proceedings tend to, and 
what those who are engaged in them intend by them, is clear 
enough, and to all this the men who shield and favour what is 
done are committed. All-Saints, in Margaret Street, and St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, are in the diocese of London. Must we not 
regard Dr. Tait as in a high sense a party to what is presented 
there? The priests in those churches know that the bishop 
would not be likely to follow them in so drifting towards Rome 
as to become one with it ; but in the meanwhile the forbearance 
and gentleness of his lordship’s sway over them is in a high 
degree favourable to their object. For how natural that people 
should be heard to say—These things cannot be far wrong, 
seeing the bishop tolerates them as if they were wholly right. 
This is one of the cases which come within the weighty apostolic 
maxim, ‘ Be ye not partakers of other men’s sins.’ 

Let it be understood, once for all, that we are far from 
wishing to see men restrained from free action in the worship 
of God. We say let Catholics or Anglo-Catholics resort to 
medieval forms to any extent that may be acceptable to them, 
and let them iterate their dogmas with any measure of emphasis 
and constancy they please. But what Church of England 
ministers should be allowed to do, is a matter which has been 
determined by Church of England law. Our clergy are wont to 
boast of their church as being the National Church. But they 
must not be allowed to forget that the English Church being 
the creature of the nation, must be responsible to the nation. 
If churchmen are to be clothed in this way with the prestige of 
nationality, they can have no right to complain if they find them- 
selves subject to the obligations which that nationality imposes. 
They have special honour ceded to them, but they have also 
special duties devolved upon them, their grand duty being to 
submit as State churchmen to State legislation. Every Congre- 
gational church, being self-sustained and self-governed,—in the 
strictest sense free,—is free to give to its worship any com- 
plexion which its judgment or feeling may prefer. So an 
Episcopal Church, if self-sustained and self-governed, might 
avail itself of the same happy liberty. But the Episcopal 
Church with us is the State Church, and is bound to regulate 
its ways in all things according to State law. 

Our Ritualists do not seem to be adequately mindful of these 
considerations. They contend indeed, that law is on their side. 
But is it so? A few words on this point, in passing. The law 
especially binding at present concerning Ritual in the Church of 
England is contained in the Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662, 
which required that the order set forth in the Revised Prayer 
Book then adopted should be followed by the clergy in = their 
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services. But one of the directions given in that book is in the 
following terms :—‘ Here it is to be noted that such ornaments 
‘of the Church and of the ministers thereof at all times of 
‘their ministering shall be retained, and be in use as were in 
‘this Church of England, by authority of Parliament, in the 
‘ second year of the reign of Edward VI.’ From this language, 
and from all that was done in 1662, and in the time of Edward 
VI., and subsequently, the natural and all but universal con- 
clusion has been that the Ritual enjoined in the Prayer Book 
approved by Parliament in Edward’s second year was de- 
signed to set forth and limit the future worship of the English 
Church, precluding the Puritans from disturbing it by bringing 
in novelties from the present, and precluding the Catholics from 
so doing, by bring in any of those old forms which the 
book, by its silence concerning them, was understood to have 
prohibited. Such has been the general understanding—what 
the book of 1549 did not prescribe, it proscribed. Of course 
there were many common and trivial things connected with 
Church regulation which had not been and would not be dis- 
turbed by the new usage. But nothing of the nature of a 
religious rite, nor anything affecting the character of a rite, was 
left to be so perpetuated. 
But here the Ritualist reminds us that the Act of Uniformity 
in the second year of Edward VI. did not pass until very near 
the close of that year, that the new Book of Common Prayer 
was not printed and circulated, so as to affect the service of the 
Church, until some way on in the third year—that in con- 
sequence the Ritual usages through Edward’s second year must 
have been mainly such as the old Latin missal or breviary had 
prescribed, and if the ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministry were designed to be according to the Catholic usages 
of that year, nothing can be more natural than to suppose that 
so it must have been with those venerable usages altogether. 
Such of them as the Prayer Book directly named and condemned 
were, of course, forbidden. But the mass of things in preced- 
ing times, of which no mention had been made, and on which 
no such sentence had been pronounced, remained as they had 
been. They had not ceased to be legal. They might still be 
enforced. Hence, in place of the maxim being true that what- 
ever the Prayer Book of 1549 did not prescribe, it proscribed, 
the reverse is said to be true—viz., that whatever in the usages 
of the ancient English Church was not formally interdicted in 
the Prayer Book of 1549, was virtually enjoined by it. 

It is important to remember that in the above statements we 
have the hinge on which this whole controversy turns. If the 
Prayer Book was the exclusive authority in regard to matters 
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of Ritual which it is commonly supposed to have been, then the 
whole case of the Ritualists falls to the ground; and if, on the 
other hand, it left everything in force which it did not specifi- 
cally and formally proscribe, then there is no end to the sea 
of medizvalism with which we may be flooded. But where 
differences obtain as to the meaning or intention of a law, 
the only way to a settlement is by an appeal to the authorities 
on which it devolves to expound and administer the law. A 
ease involving the principle in question has,been heard before 
the Consistory Court of London, before the Court of Arches, 
and before the Lords of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and all 
these authorities have delivered their judgment on this prin- 
ciple. Here is the decision of Dr. Lushington :—‘I take it to 
‘be clear that our Church did not adopt, by its silence, every 
‘use and custom of the Ancient Church which it did not ex- 
‘pressly prohibit; that it has set forth what it did adopt, 
‘though not perhaps in the most perspicuous manner, and what 
‘the Church has prescribed is a virtual prohibition of every- 
‘ thing else ejusdem generis; that the maxim “ expressio unius 
est exclusio alterius,” does apply.’ 

In another place Dr. Lushington cites the judgment of the 
Bishop of Exeter on this question. His lordship had instituted 
a suit against one of his clergy, who was charged with bringing 
unauthorised ornaments into connection with the Communion 
Service. On this occasion the Bishop said :— 


‘ Now, would it be lawful for any person whomsoever, even for 
those officers to whose care the ornaments of the Church are espe- 
cially committed—would it be lawful for them to deck the Lord’s 
Table in preparation for the Holy Communion with vases containing 
flowers, and with a cross placed on the table for the occasion? Cer- 
tainly not ; unless there be an express or implied direction so to do, It 


is not enough that there be no express prohibition. The very nature ° 


of the case, the general requisition of uniformity, and the positive 
enactment, “That no form or order of Common Prayer, adminis- 
tration of Sacraments, rites, or ceremonies, shall be openly used other 
than that which is prescribed and appointed to be used,” all alike 
lead to the same conclusions, that it is not lawful for any person 
whatsoever to introduce novel ornaments at his own discretion. In 
truth where should the claims of such discretion end? If one person 
may at his pleasure decorate the Lord’s Table with a cross, another 
may equally claim to set a crucifix upon it ; whilst a third might 
think it necessary to erect some symbol of Puritan doctrine or feel- 
ing, to mark his reprobation of his Romanizing neighbour.’ 


So, according to Dr. Philpot and Dr. Lushington, stood the 
case in regard to the Prayer Book of the second year of Edward 
VI., and so stands the case at present, in regard to the Prayer 
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Book of 1662. Neither the judge of the Court of Arches, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Dodson, nor Her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
felt themselves called upon to express their opinion on this 
principle so directly and emphatically as the Bishop of Exeter 
and Dr. Lushington have done ; but their whole argument pro- 
ceeds on the ground that this principle is valid. The Council, 
the ultimate authority on this subject, says,—‘ their lordships 
‘ entirely agree with the opinions expressed by the learned judges 
‘in these cases (Dr. Lushington and Sir John Dodson), and in 
‘“Faulkner v. Lichfield,” that in the performance of the 
‘ services, rites, and ceremonies ordered by the Prayer Book, 
‘ the directions contained in it must be strictly observed ; that no 
‘ omission and no addition can be permitted.’ Their lordships 
indeed add, that ‘they are not prepared to hold that the use 
‘ of all articles not expressly mentioned in the Rubric, though 
‘ quite, consistent with it, is forbidden.’ The sort of articles 
here intended are such natural adjuncts as pulpit cloths, pews, 
hassocks, or organs, things which may well be deemed harmless, 
inasmuch as exception cannot be taken to them as being religious 
additions to a religious rite.* 

Such then, we are assured, is the law on this cardinal point ; 
and if so, all the vestments of the past, with the exception of 
the surplice, and possibly the cope, in place of being such as 
may still be worn—as we are often told—are such as cannot be 
used without a violation of law. It is not pretended that the 
Prayer Book knows anything of altar lights, of burning in- 
cense, of the lifting up of the elements, of the mixed chalice, of 
wafer bread, or of these new posturings towards the east. If 
what is declared to be the law is to take its course, all these 
follies must disappear, and the worship of the English Church 
must remain simply such as the Prayer Book shall be found to 
warrant by direct instruction. 

But, if evidence of legality be wanting, that defect is abun- 
dantly supplied, on the part of the more zealous Ritualists, by 
sophistry, dogmatism, and a scornful offensiveness. This tone 
of assertion and defiance, is not one of the least remarkable 
features of this phenomenon. It is not easy to ascertain the 
source of this extraordinary measure of self-confidence. We 
doubt not that, to a large extent, it presents the sort of courage 
which springs naturally from an insensibility to danger. Capacity 
to see further would greatly check such vain boasting. 

But if law be so little on the side of the Ritualists, are the 
more successful when they appeal to the Gospel? We thin 
* « Ritualism in the English Church, in its Relation to Scripture, Piety, 
and Law.’ By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
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not. It is a suspicious circumstance that the appeal of these 
persons to Scripture should be so much more to the Old Testa- 
ment than to the New. The ‘upper room,’ at Jerusalem, does 
not seem to have much attraction for them. They are always 
looking towards the temple. Its imposing ritual is more to 
their taste. But the lesson which that ritual was designed to 
teach, they learn only in part. 

It seems to be forgotten, that under the Hebrew theocracy, 
the function of both king and priest was simply administrative. 
The constitution of the state, civil and religious, was in the 
Pentateuch. It pertained to the magistrate to see to the 
administration of the civil portion of it, to the priest to see 
that its ecclesiastical prescriptions were duly followed. The 
king did not issue laws, except as to give effect to higher 
law. The priests, too, were not then wont to assemble in 
synods and councils, determining articles of faith, framing 
canons, and regulating worship, and all spiritual things accord- 
ing to their own notions of fitness. Care, accordingly, is 
necessary in reasoning from the Old Testament to the New, 
either as to polity or worship. The Christian Church, indeed, 
is the true theocracy, of which the Mosaic dispensation was the 
shadow. As of old, so now, the head of the theocracy has 
legislated for his kingdom, and the province of the Church— 
the province of ministry and laity—is not to legislate, but to 
administer. But it is to be distinctly remembered that this 
legislation as regards ritual, had respect mainly to the parts 
of worship which were strictly ritualistic or symbolic. Prayer | 
and praise are the essential elements of worship. But these 
exercises are not necessarily ritualistic. They may become so 
by having symbolic rites connected with them, as in the case 
of the officiating priest under the law, and of the Christian 
pastor in the communion service. But as regards the con- 
ducting of simple prayer or praise, whether private or social, 
revelation does not legislate. The Hebrew was free in this 
respect as the Christian is free. The symbolic rites of the 
New Testament are those of Baptism and of the Last Supper. 
Those of the old economy were more numerous, taking in all 
the Tabernacle and the Temple services. But in both instances, 
what was thus done, was the limit concerning everything of 
that nature that was to be done. We are no more free to add 
to the two symbulic rites of the Gospel, than the Hebrews were 
free to add to the prescribed ceremonies of the law. 

In a work recently published, to which we have been some- 
what indebted, and to which we shall be further indebted, 
in the remaining portion of this brief article (Ritualism in the 
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English Church), it is stated that the book of Leviticus teaches 
two things :—first, that a people may be possessed of so little 
religious culture, and of such limited means of knowledge, that 
it may seem good to the Divine wisdom that they should be 
trained to a free use of religious ceremonies. Second, that, 
whenever the Diving Being imparts a revelation to a people 
needing such a ritual as we find in Leviticus, He will Himself 
interpose and determine the matters of that ritual, down even 
to the smallest provisions to be included in it. It follows, 
accordingly, that any attempt to assimilate the worship of the 
Christian Sanctuary to that of the Tabernacle or the Temple, 
must be an attempt to do what God has not designed to be 
done. To do so, is not to carry out His mind; but to oppose 
it, to do what is contrary to it. Men who would show the 
necessity of a highly symbolic ritual among us, resembling 
that among the Hebrews, must show that our condition, as to 
religious intelligence, is not materially different from that of 
the Israelites when they came out of Egypt; and if that could 
be shown, it would then follow, that as it was necessary that 
Jehovah should give a ritual, complete in all its parts, to that 
people, so it must be necessary that he should give such a ritual 
tous. But we know that he has not done anything of the sort. 
From the jealousy with which everything of a ritual nature 
was guarded under the law, we feel bound to suppose, that if 
ritualism had been designed to become at all so prominent 
under the gospel, care would have been taken, very much as 
in the old time, to have precluded obnoxious ceremonies. So 
surely as the ceremonies of the Christian Church should have 
been designed to be very many, so surely would the laws to 
secure the dne observance of them have been many. The book 
of Leviticus tells us that where the first necessity exists, the 
second must exist, .If man needs such a ritual, God must 
- provide it, and with it the laws that shall regulate and guard 
it. But, who can point to anything of this nature in the New 
Testament? It has nov.book of canons, because it knows so 
little of the things which canons are designed to enforce. 

We repeat, revelation from the beginning, knows nothing 
of symbolism in worship as being of human origin. What 
instruction, in this respect, may have been imparted in the 
antediluvian and patriarchal times, is unknown to us. But, 
from the days of Moses to the days of Saint Paul, it is clear 
that the Church recognized nothing of that nature in her 
services, except as enjoined by Divine authority. The syna- 
gogue, indeed, grew up by the side of the Temple, and came 
apparently from a spontaneous feeling of want in the people. 
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But the synagogue service did not affect to rival the service 
of the temple. It was not conducted by priests. It had no 
sacrifices. Every such organisation was purely voluntary, and 
existed simply for the purposes of prayer, praise, and instruction. 
The order of service might vary somewhat in different syna- 
gogues ; and it varied somewhat, no doubt, in different churches 
in the apostolic age. But in the synagogue, symbolism is 
very limited; and in the churches founded by the Apostles, 
such rites are restricted to Baptism and the Last Supper. In 
the temple service, no symbol was seen except by Divine 
appointment, and in the Primitive churches it was the same. 
Such, down to the close of that age, was the state, both of 
law and of liberty, concerning worship. The restriction was 
jealous and rigid, as the history of the Hebrew ritual de- 
monstrates. Any departure from it without the Divine sanction, 
would be very perilous. To touch the ark without warrant 
might be death. We know, indeed, that the Jews of a later 
time, added many commandments of their own, in relation 
to such things, to the commandments of God; and we know 
also the severity of the rebukes with which our Lord denounced 
their presumption. But, if the restriction was rigid, the liberty 
was large, as the origin and history of the synagogue abundantly 
shows; and that large liberty pertains to the Christian Church 
—Erastian or Priestly acts of uniformity notwithstanding. The 
ritual element in our worship is settled. We have it in Baptism 
and the Last Supper. But in regard to everything relating 
to the form and order of worship—that does not partake of the 
nature of symbolism, we are left free. To attempt to embody 
Christian truth in outward and visible signs, as a part of 
worship, does not belong to us. 

All this is in strict accordance with our Lord’s teachings, in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria. ‘The hour 
‘ cometh,’ he says, ‘and now is, when ye shall neither in this 
‘ mountain, nor at Jerusalem, worship the Father—when the 
‘true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
‘truth.’ In other words, through my teaching, as the promised 
Messiah, my disciples shall cease to attach such sanctity to 
places, and to special forms ; and, as the true worshippers, shall 
be characterized, not by their care about such outward things, 
but by their solicitude to be found truly spiritual men in all 
such services. He thus predicts that the local and the formal 
would soon be found to have served its purpose, and that the 
universal and the spiritual should come into its place. For it 
is to be observed, that our Lord here speaks, not only of what 
was, but of what was to come after. He describes the character 
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of the former, he predicts what should be the character of the 
latter. 

It was a great change which was about to come to pass, and 
a large portion of our Lord’s teaching was designed to prepare 
the way for it. Hence the space assigned by him to an exposure 
of the ritual superstitions of the Pharisees. He knew that the 
formalism of which they were such memorable examples pre- 
sented one of the most easily besetting sins of human nature, 
The following extract may suflice to show something of the 
philosophy of this subject. 


‘So long as the mind of man shall be what it is, and so long as that 
terrible scene the grave shall be before him, he will not be able to 
avoid the impression that there is a hereafter. Nor will he be able 
to persuade himself that it can be quite wise or safe to live through 
the present without any sort of preparation for the future. But on 
the other hand, man is naturally of the earth, earthy. Material 
pleasure—pleasure relating to the senses and the present—is the end 
to which men live. 

‘What now is likely to be the result of this condition of being in 
the case of men generally? The mental and moral forces in them on 
one side seem to say that they must he in some sense religious, while 
the forces of their sensational nature on the other side, dispose them 
to covet an earthly life that may be as little disturbed by religion, 
or by any other influence foreign to itself as possible. The natural 
course in this case will be, that men will aim so to limit and attemper 
the religious element, as to be left at liberty to pursue their material 
pleasures with as little interruption as may be. Give to natures so 
conditioned a religion which shall prescribe a course of ritual observ- 
ances—it may be a somewhat burdensome course—and which shall at 
the same time teach in effect, if not directly, that to conform to this 
course will be to be religiously safe, and you make the case to be just 
as such natures would have it to be. Such a religion is precisely the 
religion they desire. 

‘Into this shape, unhappily, all the false religions of the world 
have resolved themselves. Priests indeed have not expounded their 
systems exactly after this manner, but this has been the practical 
issue of their teaching. Conformists have always been accounted 
pious, and Nonconformists have always been accounted impious. 
The grand test of goodness has been here—not in the internal, but in 
the external. Individual priests and some men who were not priests, 
may have seen through this mischievous delusion, and may have 
denounced it. But this has availed nothing. The people would have 
it to be otherwise, and heathenism has prophesied accordingly. The 
pleasure of being allowed to substitute to ritual conformity in place 
of spiritual renovation has been too great to be surrendered. 

‘ As it has been in this respect in all false religions, so has it been 
to a lamentable extent with Christianity. The mission of the Gospel 
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is eminently spiritual. It would teach men how to aspire above all 
mere earthly virtue, and how to value its promise of power to give 
men a large sympathy with that higher fellowship even here, and a 
meetness of nature for its full enjoyment hereafter. But a change of 
this order in the experience of beings conditioned as men now are is 
a grave matter. 

‘ Now what can be more natural than that man should endeavour 
to evade such requirements? If to evade them be possible, evaded 
they will be. Some men evade them by becoming Antinomians, 
and more by becoming Formalists,—(Ritualism in the English 
Church). 


Hence the severity with which our Lord censures the errors 
of the Pharisees. They were errors tending strongly in this 
most mischevious direction. He could bear with much in the 
common people. In the hands of blind guides, their miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices moved his pity much more than his 
anger. But on the guides who were thus abusing their credu- 
lity he looked with quite other feelings. ‘Woe unto you 
‘ Scribes—Pharisees—how shall ye escape the damnation of 
‘hell?’ In the parable relating to the Publican and Pharisee, 
he sets forth their religious doings as a form of their pride, and 
would thus show how those who exalt themselves in that manner 
shall be abased. In many other places he describes their con- 
duct as the effect of pure vanity. All they do is said to be done 
that it may be seen of man, and that they may obtain praise 
from man. There are scriptures, moreover, in which he describes 
the religious zeal and scrupulosity of these men as tending to 
extinguish natural feeling, and to make men capable of deeds 
of cruelty. For a pretence they could make long prayers, while 
in their hearts they could be intent on devouring widows’ houses. 
He teaches, that even Priests and Levites, who had no words 
adequate to express their loathing of the Samaritans, could show 
themselves more wanting in a sound feeling of humanity than 
men of that hated race. ‘There are six days,’ said the ruler of 
the synagogue, ‘in which men ought to work, in them come 
‘ and be healed, and not on the Sabbath-day.’ Ritualist super- 
stition and bigotry could not express itself more naturally. In 
fact, the all but invariable tone of our Lord’s teaching on this 
subject is such, that we wonder how any Ritualist can bring 
himself to think that his practices in this respect can be accept- 
able to one who so taught. Our Lord rarely speaks on such 
matters as an Orientalist might have been expected to speak. 
He never speaks as the modern Ritualist is wont to speak. The 
effect of his general instruction is to say, that his kingdom is 
not from hence—in fact, that it is to be known by the absence, 
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much more than by the presence of such things as come within 
the range of sensuous observation. 

We are reminded, indeed, that Christ promised the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on his disciples, and it is-sometimes inferred. 
that this higher illumination was designed to qualify the apostles 
for doing much more in regard to ritual than it had been ex- 
[eee for the Saviour himself to do. But that promise of 

igher enlightenment, was to enable the apostles better to 
understand their Lord’s teaching; not to warrant them in 
adding to it, still less in causing the Redeemer to contradict 
himself. The difference between the rites of Christianity as 
seen in the New Testament, and as presented in high ritual 
services is a difference of contrast. The two could not possibly 
be acceptable to the same mind in the same circumstances. The 
Comforter, said the Saviour, ‘shall testify of me.’ ‘He shall 
‘ bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever J have said 
‘unto you.’ Certain it is, that if the apostles by this special 
influence were to be made capable of doing more in regard to 
ritual than Christ had done, they never exercised that capacity. 
The space of a generation had passed since the descent of the 
Holy Ghost when St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians reminding 
them, that in regard to the Communion service, he had delivered 
to them what he had ‘ received from the Lord,’ and his language 
shows that this service as regulated by him in the church at 
Corinth, was in strict accordance with the simple service insti- 
tuted by Christ on the night of the Passover. If change was 
to come, here was space in which it must have arisen; here too 
is the service in which it must have become specially con- 
spicuous; and here was an occasion on which it would surely 
have become known to us. But no change is indicated, simply 
because no change had taken place. Had the apostles been 
Ritualists, judging from Ritualism as we know it, at least half 
. the space occupied by their epistles would have been devoted to 
the praise of Ritual services, or to directions as to the best 
manner of conducting them. But strange to say, the fact is, 
that except in two or three instances in which St. Paul speaks 
of such things in terms of reproof or of depreciation, they 
scarcely seem to have existence in the Apostolic writings. 

It is this sad dearth of evidence in the preceding portions of 
the New Testament, that has prompted Ritualists to seek help 
from the Apocalypse. But it must be remembered that the 
church of the Apocalypse is the church triumphant, while we 
are of the church militant, and have all the dust of the conflict 
about us. Hence the symbolism appropriate in the former case, 
may be something very different from that which would be 
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appropriate in the latter. Furthermore, we do know what the 
teaching of the Gospels and of the Epistles really is concerning 
Ritual, and we should offend against common sense, were we to 
allow the obscure and mystical representations of the Apocalypse 
to disturb that teaching. We speak of the visions of the Apo- 
calypse supposed to bear on this subject as obscure, and such 
assuredly they are. If taken as literally applicable to our 
worship they must be taken literally throughout, and the result 
in that case becomes manifestly absurd. White robes are worn 
in heaven. Yes, but they are not worn by a class or an order. 
They are common to all who worship. If example accordingly 
is to be taken from that source, we have a right to askk—who 
gave our priests authority to appear in surplices to the exclusion 
of the people? Angels are said to burn incense as emblematic 
of the prayers of the saints. But angels are also said to cast 
incense abroad to summon up voices, and thunderings, and 
lightnings, and earthquakes. Those who use incense for the 
one purpose should be competent to use it for the other—but are 
our living priests thus competent ? The seven candlesticks are 
said to represent the seven churches. Yes, but the one candle- 
stick representing a church, does not warrant the use of two as 
representing something else ; and still less the use of candles as 
well as candlesticks, with the candles lighted at noon-day, and 
least of all the use of candelabra with provision for scores of 
candles to be so lighted. Further—John says of the heaven 
revealed to him, that he saw ‘no temple therein,’ and if the 
temple be unknown there, the furniture of the temple—candles, 
incense, and the like must be supposed to be unknown there ; 
and accordingly it is said that in that world there is ‘no need of 
‘a candle, nor of the light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth 
‘ them light.’ 

But, in fact, it is not so much from the Apocalypse as from 
Paganism, and from Paganism of a very deteriorated sort, that 
our Ritualists get the models to which they shape their per- 
formances. The following extract will show in part both when 
and how the great change in this respect in church history was 
brought about. 


‘There are not a few persons whose imaginations present to them 
visions from remote times with which they are deeply fascinated. In 
the shadowy distances of bygone centuries they see or think they see_ 
a long line of prelates and priests and their attendants, clothed in 
pure white, and adorned with the rich emblems which the taste and 
piety of those days are supposed to have regarded as appropriate in 
the sacred office. As it is with the persons of the ministers, so is it 
with the edifices in which they serve, and with all parts of their 
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ministrations. Everything in that distance is stately, ornate, gorgeous. 
The communion-table has become an altar, and on or about the altar 
are devices in all forms and in all colours, brightened with gold and 
made brighter still with artificial lights. Incense fills the air, pro- 
cessions with crucifix and banners pace the ancient floor, choral music 
reverberates aloug the lofty roof, and mystic rites and genuflexions 
of many kinds help to shroud religion in mystery, and to fill the souls 
of the untaught multitude with awe, with the dread natural to 
ignorance and helplessness. Looking only on the outside of this 
spectacle, and being willing to believe the best concerning its ten- 
dencies, and concerning the sanctity of the men who present it, 
imaginative and sensitive minds, with a considerable touch of romance 
in them, flatter themselves that in their love of such ancient things, 
and in the esthetic pleasure they derive from them, they have found 
a religion the religion they have long wished to find. 

‘But there is another side to this picture. Unhappily the state 
of society which Christianity had to influence during more than the 
first thousand years of its history, was very unfavourable to its own 
purity. The virtues necessary to preserve the Roman republic had 
failed. It wasno more. The decline of the Roman empire began 
with its beginning. Under its hard military rule, the characteristics 
of society were unsettledness, sensuousness, and decay. The confusion 
and misery which attended the great struggle between the barbarian 
strength of the north, and the corrupt civilisation of the south, were 
such, through many generations, as the world had not seen.’ 


The church had her good men, her great men, in those times; 
but such were the times. Here then were the materials on 
which Christianity had to operate during more than ten 
centuries :— 


‘First, it had to deal with a civilisation which seemed to have 
made man more the child of evil than it had found him, and in the 
next age it had to curb a turbulent rudeness not much above the level 
of savage life. We know what followed. Christianity had in some 
degree Christianised the Roman civilisation before it was to pass into 
the history of modern nations. But in this process its own purity 
suffered very materially. It was so in respect to doctrine and polity. 
It was especially so in matters of ritual. And it should never be 
forgotten that under the Roman empire some two-thirds of the people 
were slaves to the one-third, and that all the demoralising effects of 
that institution, both on slaves and slave-owners, were not only on 
the surface of society, but were settled down deep in its heart. 

‘ Now it was in this sort of society that the Catholic church, as it is 
called, gave to its organisations the form they were to assume, and to 
its ritual the complexion that was to distinguish it. The mass of the 
people, from generation to generation, were grossly ignorant, were 
rarely more than half converted, and were in the hands of a clergy 
often little more instructed, little more christian. 
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‘Such, however, were the times to which our Anglo-Catholies are 
now looking with special reverence and affection—times in which the 
dregs only of the old civilisation were in action, and in which the 
new civilisation presented many more signs of barbarism than of 
culture. The old ordar of things had lost the power it once possessed. 
The new had not realised the power it was ultimately to attain. 
Decay, weakness, or immaturity characterised all things secular. 
Nevertheless, these are the times—times in which everything was 
either dying or in rude transition—that we are expected to look to 
as to a model age, competent to elaborate the forms of religion with 
such exactpess, refinement, and wisdom, that it becomes us to sit at 
the feet of the men of those days, and to aim in respect to such 
things at nothing higher than to do as they did.’* 


Persons who wish us to believe that it is religious reverence 
which prompts them to this folly, deceive themselves. True 
reverence for Jesus Christ would show itself in quite another 
manner. The New Testament is the will of our Lord—His 
testament ; and how do men show their reverence for the will 
of the dead? Clearly by doing their best to ascertain what 
that will really was, and then by carrying it faithfully into 
. effect, adding nothing to it, taking nothing from it. But in 
place of this, Ritualists call our attention away from the last 
supper as dispensed by Christ, and pointing to the stage-play 
of the popish mass they say—‘ There, that, substantially, is how 
‘the thing should be done.’ Reverence! reverence for the will 
of the dead ! 

But the proceedings of such men betray as much want of 
reverence for the truth of Christ, as for his will in other 
respects. What but a low apprehension of the great facts 
which constitute the doctrines of the Gospel, could allow men. 
to suppose that it is in their power to make those doctrines 
more clear and impressive by the tawdry miJinery, and the 
theatrical inventions, which many are now bringing to them? 
True reverence, on the contrary, would compel them to shrink 
from any attempt of the sort, as from so much profanation. To 
expect more devoutness from gazing on a crucifix than from 
ascending in imagination the real Calvary, and seeing with | 
the mind’s eye the true cross and the living Sufferer, is to | 
concede greater potency to fiction than to fact, to art at the | 
command of man, than to the truth as used by God. 

In reality there is a childish weakness underlying all such 
devices which may lead the feeble into superstition, but which 
must often drive the strong into scepticism. The clerical mind, 
unhappily, has been so far characterized by a narrowness, an 


* © Ritualism in the English Church,’ pp. 57—61. 
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artificialness—an unnaturalness peculiar to it, as to have been 
the cause probably of more scepticism than has been produced 
y the most successful weapon ever wielded against the truth. 

e deeds of clerical intolerance present a terrible chapter in 
the story of the past; and the mischiefs done by clerical weak- 
ness may perhaps be ranged as next in magnitude. For men 
in general will conclude, that as the priest is, so must the 
religion be which he is separated to guard and uphold. Hence 
the scepticism so common among intelligent men in all Catholic 
countries. Such minds are not likely to be edified when obliged 
to regard their religious teachers as being either knaves or fools. 


among us is doing much to generate this religious trifling in the 
case of priests and people. We have come into an age of wealth. 
We live upon the sensuous. We move as amidst a glare of 
spectacle. Amusements everywhere present themselves under 
these aspects. Those who cater for the public taste in this way, 
know its tendencies, and minister to them in a manner which 
shows them to be wise in their generation. The old drama does 
not attract as it once did, but artistic and histrionic exhibi- 
tions of a worse kind have come into its place. Even our more 
harmless associations, and our home life, are affected by these 
things, and our church life comes more or less under this 
influence. Music, pageantry, spectacle, says the Ritualist, are 
everywhere, how natural that people should covet something of 
this kind in church. If we see them attracted widely to many 
other things by such means, why not attract them to religion 
by the same means. If it be possible to give to religion the 
charm of amusement and pleasure, why not so present it? So 
many who affect to be leaders in the Church, bow to the spirit 
of the world, and call it Lord. We do not say that all zealous 
Ritualists are of this type, but it is clear that very many are. 
They confess their policy in this respect, and make a boast 
of it.* 

English Nonconformists, we trust, will continue to exercise 
their full liberty in giving such order and character to their 
services as shall be seen by them to be expedient and Scriptural. 
They must not symbolise, but they have large freedom without 
attempting anything of that nature. Their protest against 
superstition must not be allowed to render them insensible to 
the sacredness of sacred things. Religious reverence—calm, 
self-possessed, deliberate reverence, should mark everything we 
do in connection with religion. It behoves us to make it felt 
that man can get nearer to God without human ceremonies 


* « Missionary Aspect of Ritualism, in the Church and the World.’ 


We must not forget, however, that the condition of society . 
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than with them. The instrument of our power must be the 
Gospel, commended studiously and earnestly to the intelligence, 
and the moral consciousness of men. Where that work is done, 
the result cannot be failure. 

If remedy is to come for what is amiss in the English Church, 
it will come, we suspect, not from the bishops, but from the 
laity of that Church. In the meantime we shall do well to be 
observant of what is passing. Were we at once to take political 
action on this question, it would not be difficult to show that 
as Englishmen we have a clear right so to do. Affairs indeed 
are drifting so fast in the wrong direction, and the hope of 
assistance from the quarter whence we have had a right to 
expect it is so little warranted by appearances, that we have no 
doubt as to the duty and expediency of a solemn and public 
protest on the part of Nonconformists on the subject, if they do 
not go immediately to the legislature in relation to it. 


Art. I1V.—Shakespeare’s Sonnets, never before Interpreted ; His Private 
Friends Identified : together with a recovered Likeness of Himself. 
By Geratp Massey. Longmans and Co. 


Amone the vexed questions that have engaged the literary 
world during the last thirty or forty years, that of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets has held a conspicuous place. After having been all 
but forgotten for more than a century, these sonnets, when 
republished, so far from awakening admiration, seem to have 
been viewed by the blundering, self-conceited critics of George 
the Third’s days actually with disgust, Steevens declaring that 
‘ the strongest Act of Parliament would not be strong enough 
‘ to compel their being read,’ while Malone oracularly pronounces 
them ‘a jumble of affectation, pedantry, circumlocution, and 
‘nonsensé!’ It was reserved for the deeper feeling, the clearer 
insight of the poet, to recognise and welcome these exquisite 
gems ; and Wordsworth and Coleridge rejoiced as over the 
discovery of long-buried treasure, at the reappearance of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

By both these true poets the sonnets seem to have been 
viewed as a miscellaneous collection. Dr. Drake, some sixty 
years ago, was the first to adopt what has been called ‘the 
‘personal theory,’ and it was he, too, who pointed out the Earl 
of Southampton as the ‘friend’ to whom the greater number 
were addressed. Mr. Boaden, who also advocated the personal 
theory, considered that the Earl of Pembroke was the friend, and 
in this opinion he is joined by Mr. Hallam. These discoveries, 
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as Mr. Gerald Massey truly remarks, ‘reached their climax’ 
when Mr. Charles Armitage Brown’s strange work appeared 
in 1888, in which he asserts the sonnets to be strictly auto- 
biographical, and devoted to the praiseworthy purpose of cele- 
brating Shakespeare’s intrigue with a married woman, whom 
he, in the sequel, kindly resigns to his friend; ‘a theory,’ as 
Mr. Massey indignantly remarks, ‘adduced without one atom 
‘of proof; assuming that Shakespeare was a self-debaser and 
‘ self-defamer, of a species that has no previous type, no after 
‘ copy.’ 

This strange to remember how eagerly this revolting theory 
was seized upon by some of the critics of that day, and it is 
strange to see how many commentators, even in the present, 
still uphold it, although all the careful research of Messrs. 
Hunter, Dyce, Collier, and Halliwell, have found not the 
slightest evidence for its support. We cannot but smile when 
we find some of these later writers, influenced probably by 
the direct testimony to Shakespeare’s moral character, amiably 
conceding that if he sinned, he also very properly repented, 
and therefore we must not censure him too severely; while 
going yet further, a German critic, Dr. Ulrici, considers that 
with marvellous self-denial, Shakespeare, having fallen, ‘set 
‘the matter forth as a warning to the world, and offered 
‘himself up for the good of others,’ although why he did not 
make this amende in the more tangible form of a pamphlei, 
like poor Green’s ‘Groat’s worth of Wit bought by a Million 
‘of Repentance,’ instead of a series of sonnets, which have 
been stumbling-blocks to so many—a complete riddle, it is hard 
to understand. 

In the work before us, Mr. Gerald Massey, after a ve 
interesting, though too laudatory memoir of the Earl of South- 
ampton, for whom, and at whose request, he thinks the greater 
part of the sonnets were written, proceeds to class them as 
‘personal’ and ‘dramatic.’ The ‘ personal’ are those addressed 
by Shakespeare to the Earl; the ‘dramatic,’ those of the Earl 
to Elizabeth Vernon, of Elizabeth to him; and lastly, ‘the 
‘ dark story of the sonnets,’ which he interprets as an intrigue 
between William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, and 
Lady Rich, the Stella of Sidney’s exquisite poems. In all 
this, Mr. Massey has shown much ingenuity, and displayed 
much eloquent argumentation ; but we cannot accept his con- 
clusions. That the first seventeen, and many of the subsequent 
sonnets, are addressed to Lord Southampton, we readily concede; 
but that those which are assigned to Southampton, were written 
in his name, we can scarcely allow, nor those written for his 
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lady love, Elizabeth Vernon. Few young men would lament 
so pathetically the death of a father twelve years after, as to 
talk of ‘weeping afresh. love’s long since cancelled woe,’ nor 
would the nobleman, who on every journey was followed by a 
crowd of liveried retainers, represent himself alone as he ‘ plods 
‘dully on,’ or his steed—always the young nobleman’s pride 
—as ‘the beast that bears me,’ ‘my dull bearer,’ ‘the jade.’ 
The very homeliness of so many of these sonnets proves to 
us that several were written for persons in Shakespeare’s own 
rank of life. Among those which Mr. Gerald Massey thinks 
were written for Elizabeth Vernon, we find some that could 
not be addressed to her lover. In the thirty-fourth, the 
line, ‘Ah! but those tears are pearls which thy love sheds,’ 
is simply ridiculous as addressed to a young man, and one 
about to go to the wars, but addressed by a lover to his lady, 
it is graceful enough; and prettily, too, in the following 
sonnet does he condone her passing inconstancy by the remark 
that, ‘roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud.’ 

With regard to the ‘dark lady of the sonnets,’ we cannot 
accept Mr. Gerald Massey's interpretation. William Herbert, 
although the son of a most excellent and gifted woman, we 
know scarcely inherited even her beauty, much less her virtues. 
He was quite capable of forming a reckless attachment to a 
married woman, but there are insuperable objections to that 
woman being Lady Rich. That she was old enough to be 
his mother, may not be a sufficient reason, but that she was 
the lost lady love of his gifted uncle, Sir Philip Sidney, 
looked upon—ere her /iaison with Mountjoy—by Lady Pem- 
broke as a very sister, must have made it difficult for the 
young boy to view her save as his aunt. And then, although 
faithless to the memory of peerless Sidney, she was ever believed 
to be true to Mountjoy; nor did even the scandal of the times 
ever point out another lover. There is some most splendid 
writing in the chapter relating to this unfortunate beauty, 
who seems to have exercised a strangely witching spell, even 
from the tomb, over our author, although he never palliates 
her conduct; and he paints her gorgeous beauty, laying on 
touch after touch, until she stands before us in glowing love- 
liness, as though fresh from the hand of Giorgione or Titian. 
We cannot, however, help thinking with Mr. Dyce and Mr. 
Charles Knight, that after all, there is no secret history con- 
cealed beneath Shakespeare’s sonnets, but that they were com- 
posed on different subjects, often under an assumed character, 
and that after having been widely circulated in manuscript, 
they were at length collected together and published. 7 
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We thank Mr. Gerald Massey for his spirited vindication 
of Shakespeare. It is, indeed, strange that in the one case, 
upon such slight grounds, in the other on really no grounds 
at all, merely on bare conjecture, Shakespeare should have 
been represented as unhappy in his marriage, and then as 
engaged in a disgraceful intrigue with a married woman. 
Now, all the circumstances of his life, so far as we can trace 
them, refute both views, especially if we look at them in the 
light of his own times. It is, indeed, for want of close 
acquaintance with these times, that so many of Shakespeare’s 
biographers have sadly blundered ; and it is this acquaintance 
that renders Mr. Charles Knight’s views of him, in many 
respects, far more correct. We think, however, that by care- 
fully re-examining the details, though so few, of Shakespeare’s 
domestic life, we may obtain a yet clearer view of him, and 
perhaps a new and unexpected light may be cast on his family 
relations. 

It is about the middle of the sixteenth century that the 
name of ‘John Shakspere’ first meets us in the records of 
the good town of Stratford-upon-Avon. Homely enough are 
the entries, for in the one he is represented as proceeded against 
for the recovery of a debt of some eight pounds, and in the 
other he is fined, together with his neighbours, for neglecting 
to remove the dirt near his house in Henley-street. Much 
conjecture has been expended as to his calling, but as in the 
action against him he is expressly termed a glover, there is 
no doubt that at this time such was his trade. That subse- 
quently, when through his marriage he became a farm-owner, 
and kept sheep, he became also a woolstapler, is very likely too. 
In 1557, John Shakespeare married a‘maiden of ancient family, 
although her father is designated merely as a husbandman,— 
Mary Arden, seventh and youngest daughter of Robert Arden, 
of Wilmecote, who died the year before, bequeathing to her 
what, in those days, might be considered a considerable amount 
of landed property. 

John Shakespeare brought home his young bride to Henley- 
street, and here, little dreaming of the glory which should here- 
after rest upon that lowly dwelling, they resided many years ; 
and here their eight children were born; the third, immortal 
William, was born on April 23rd, 1564. For many years the 
career of John Shakespeare seems to have been prosperous. He 
was high bailiff in 1569, and became chief alderman in 1571; 
but it will probably surprise many of our readers, that the father 
of our greatest poet, the burgess who attained the highest 
municipal offices, was unable even to sign his name. It is 
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true, this inability was shared by the majority of his brother 
aldermen, for of the nineteen who sign the document given 
in Charles Knight’s ‘Pictorial Shakespeare,’ only six write 
their names, while the rest make their marks. We must not, 
however, too hastily conclude from this that these men were 
uneducated, strange as it may appear; for we must bear in 
mind that grammar schools were plentiful, and in these every 
boy was put through a course of Latin, which would rather 
astonish the master of a ‘classical academy’ in the present 
day. Lylly’s capital Latin grammar was commanded on royal 
authority (Henry VIII.) ‘to be all and everywhere used,’ and 
competent judges have declared that the grammar schools of 
the sixteenth century supplied the elements of a scholarship 
to which later times can lay no claim. But they were 
‘ grammar schools,’ and in them—as will be seen in our public 
schools—no provision for teaching writing was made, and thus 
John Shakespeare, although uninitiated in even ‘ pot-hooks 
‘and hangers,’ was probably able to parse Virgil.* 

The inability of Shakespeare’s father to write his name 
becomes, however, of importance in reference to the suggestion 
so authoritatively made by some, that he was a Roman Catholic. 
Now the common mark, even to the present day, is a cross. 
This was the customary sign then; can we, therefore, imagine 
that an adherent of the ancient faith would reject the only 
opportunity legally offered of making that sign which he would 
gladly use on all occasions? But John Shakespeare makes a 


* It may be asked, How came so important a branch of instruction to 
have been thus neglected? We think the chief reason will be found in 
the great expense of writing materials. Ink was expensive, while parch- 
ment, and the thick paper sometimes used instead, were far too dear to be 
blotted and blurred by careless schoolboys, for slates and slate-pencils 
belong to a later age, and the black board and chalk only to our own. 
There was also comparatively little need for penmanship among the 
masses in those days of ready-money dealings and seldom journeying. And 
thus, if writing were considered necessary for the scholar, his friends bore 
the extra expense ; if he were intended for the law, then of course instruc- 
tion in that most unintelligible of handwriting, ‘court hand,’ formed 
part of his legal education, while, if he aimed to become one of the mer- 
chant princes of those golden days of early commerce, he sought the aid of 
a professed writing master, and at no small cost of money and time, 
became initiated into ‘the noble art of caligraphy,’ and achieved ‘ the fine 
‘ Italian hand,’ together with Italian book-keeping, perhaps even emulated 
those wondrous birds and fishes which the pen of the ancient writing- 
master so delighted to form. This explanation is scarcely needless, for 
Shakespeare himself, judging from his autographs, seems to have written 
a sad scrawl. Indeed, we can fancy some duly certificated ‘ pupil 
‘teacher’ showing up our great poet’s signature to his marvelling class 
as _ of the incalculable superiority of himself, and of the nineteenth 
century. 
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kind of figure which, perhaps, resembles a great A more than 
anything else, and this is used in his subsequent signatures. 
His wite, too, ‘made her mark,’ but she rejected the cross, 
and the signature resembles a very badly formed M, probably 
the initial of her baptismal name. Now, is it not more likely 
that John Shakespeare was a firm adherent of the reformed 
faith? one of those anxious to ‘do away with every remnant of 
‘ Babylon,’ and to whom, therefore, crosses, as we learn from 
the records of those times, were objects, under every form, of 
especial abhorrence?* But whatever were John Shakespeare’s 
motives, there were plenty of his brother aldermen to follow 
his example, for of the twelve who are ‘ marksmen,’ only three 
make the sign of the cross. This seems to us as though the 
feeling of attachment to the reformed faith was strong among 
the inhabitants of the good town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Nor is this unlikely: Coventry and Banbury, the very nests 
of early Puritanism, were within an easy distance, while the 
great Karl, second in power only to the Queen, and who dwelt 
in royal state at Kenilworth, had already proclaimed himself 
the protector of those who had unavailingly entered their 
protest against ‘an unfinished Reformation.’ The argument 
against John Shakespeare’s adherence to the ancient faith 
may be further strengthened by the remembrance of the large 
acquaintance with the Scriptures our Shakespeare exhibits— 
not a mere textual knowledge, but an extensive acquaintance, 
especially with the historical portions. Were not these learnt 
in early boyhood from Cranmer’s Bible, that most cherished 
possession of the Protestant, who, not many years before, had 
seen men led to the stake for merely using it ? 

And here in the pleasant though homely dwelling in Henley- 
street might the poet of all time be seen, some three hundred 
years ago, in bis nurse’s arms; and then in his go-cart; and 
then able to trot by his proud father’s side—for Willie was 
his son and heir, and for more than two years his only child. 
Who that looked upon that pretty boy, with his bright hazel 
eyes and noble expanse of forehead, dreamt then of his world- 
wide fame ! 

And then, after an interval of some years,—for precocious 
learning was always denounced by our wiser forefathers,—came 


* It is curious to observe through how many generations this objection 
to the sign of the cross continued. We met the other day with a legal 
document which belonged to an English Presbyterian minister in the reign 
of Anne. This is duly witnessed by two ; the first witness signs his name 
at length, but the second, apparently the domestic servant, makes her 
mark, and this is not the obnoxious sign of ‘ blind papistry,’ but a maryel- 
lously ill-formed round O. 
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Shakespeare’s School-days. 87 
the days of the hornbook and primer ; and then the school days, 


when, under the rule of Thomas Hunt, he became a scholar in 
the grammar school of his native town. Ere long, Hunt was 
succeeded by Thomas Jenkins. The name is Welsh—was this 
Jenkins the prototype of choleric, good cheer-loving Sir Hugh 
Evans of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor?’ the schoolmaster 
who so rigidly examined Willie Page in his accidence, and his 
‘nominative hig, hag, hog—pray you mark.’ Very possibly, 
we think ; and many another quaint and humorous character we 
doubt not was photographed by that wondrous boy, and stored 
away in his mind to come forth fresh and vivid many years 
after. 

We have referred to the competent instruction afforded in 
the grammar schools of the sixteenth century; the notion, there- 
fore of Shakespeare being uneducated is wholly unfounded. 
That Jonson spoke slightingly of his learning may be easily 
accounted for. It was an age of profound scholarship, and Ben 
Jonson took high place, and was celebrated as much for his 
learning as his poetry. 

Thus, when he remarks, and it is in no unkind spirit,— 


* And tho’ thou hadst small Latin and less Greek,’ 


he simply means that classical learning was not Shakespeare’s 
‘specialty,’ but that he had far higher gifts than a mere 
university education could bestow. Be it remembered, that 
what in the present day would pass for a fair amount of classical 
Jearning, would, in Shakespeare’s time, be small indeed. 

How pleasant would it be if we could recover some traces of 
the glad boyhood of our greatest poet. It was a stirring age, 
full of great marvels, of unlooked-for events. ‘Old things’ 
had not as yet passed away, although there was so much that 
was new. The old traditions, the old romance that beautified 
so many a spot, still lingered, and the wild and wonderful of 
past ages mingled not inharmoniously with the wild and won- 
derful of a present time when the old world was convulsed to 
its centre, and a new world had been found. Many a solemn 
old-world story, many a quaint ballad must the boy have listened 
to,—many a tale of the red rose and the white, told by men 
whose fathers fought at Bosworth hard by; and many a tale of 
adventure in far-off lands told by the maimed wayfarer, as he 
waited the renewal of his ‘ pass.’ It has been conjectured that 
the ‘ princely pleasures of Kenilworth’ were displayed before 
the boy Shakespeare’s eager eyes. We doubt much if children 
so young would have been allowed to accompany the worshipful 
aldermen of Stratford-upon-Avon ; but much talk was there, 
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doubtless, of that gorgeous series of pageants; and the boy was 
doubtless no unheedful listener. Dramatic exhibitions must, 
however, have been familiar to young Shakespeare. There 
were the Coventry plays,—for many generations the boast of 
that ancient city, and considered of importance enough to be 
performed at Kenilworth before the queen. And as early as 
1569, when John Shakespeare was high bailiff, ‘the queen’s 
‘players’ performed in the good town of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and received nine shillings from the corporation. 

Much misapprehension has existed as to the status of these 
early players, some writers having considered them as mere 
vagabonds, wandering from town to town like the gypsies,— 
lawless men, only to be kept in awe by the stocks and the 
whipping-post. And yet, although many were objectionable 
in character, some were well respected, and decent men. The 
case really is, that when at the Reformation the acting of 
miracle plays by the trade companies ceased, the calling of the 
actor became recognised ; and many a scholar who boasted a 
university education became one of a ‘company’ to perform 
those interludes and moralities, which did such good service in 
promoting it. As in those days it was necessary that every 
man should either belong to some trade-guild, or to some noble 
household, these players associated themselves under the patron- 
age of some powerful nobleman, and, like the minstrels and 
trouvéres of the Middle Ages, travelled from town to town. 
Their mode of proceeding is described in a curious old Puritan 
book, entitled, ‘ Mount Tabor.’ ‘It is the manner when players 
‘come to town, they first attend the mayor to inform him what 
‘nobleman’s servants they are, and so get a license for their 
‘public playing; and if the mayor like the actors, or would 
‘show respect to their lord and master, he appoints them to 
‘ play their first play before himself and the aldermen ; and that 
‘is called the mayor’s play, where every one that will comes in 
‘without money, the mayor giving the players a reward as he 
‘thinks fit, to show respect to them.’ 

Strange, doubtless, may it seem to some readers, that John 
Shakespeare, whom we have represented as ultra-Protestant, 
should have encouraged stage players ; but his very encourage- 
ment is another proof that he was no adherent of the ancient 
faith, for the early stage was distinguished by fierce hostility to 
it. It is, indeed, curious to mark the extreme Protestantism 
of these earliest dramatic specimens—the interludes. Earnest 
exhortations to the spectators not to be ‘cozened by lying 
‘prestes,’ to search the Bible for themselves, to frequent sermons, 
and ‘godly converse,’ abound in them; while in many the 
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ridicule cast upon saints’ days, ‘corner-caps,’ but especially 
the surplice, almost anticipates the times of Martin Marprelate. 
The early drama fought a good fight in the cause of religious 
freedom, and not until late in Elizabeth’s reign was the stage 
viewed as antagonistic to the pulpit. Mr. Charles Knight is 
wrong in charging the Puritans with beginning the strife, for 
the earliest’ denouncers of stage-plays are Northbrooke and 
Gosson, both of whom held livings in the Established Church. 
More truly, he remarks, that it is in these rude interludes that 
we must seek for the foundation of the English drama, for it 
was not ‘created,’ even by Shakespeare and his great contem- 
poraries, but was ‘formed by a course of steady progress, not 
‘by rapid transition.” The authorities of the good town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon seem to have welcomed the visits of these 
wandering players, for there are many entries in the accounts 
of payments made to them in the course of the following years ; 
and doubtless, from these rude essays did the great poet of all 
time receive his first lessons. 

But years pass on; the boy’s school days are ended; and 
many have been the conjectures as to how the interval between 
quitting school and his early marriage was spent. That he 
was apprenticed to a woolstapler, was employed in a lawyer’s 
office, was assistant in a school, are some of these; but stupid 
old Aubrey’s assertion that he was apprenticed to a butcher, 
and when he killed a calf would do it in a high style, ‘and make 
a speech,’ is the most extravagant of all—indeed, it is revolting. 
The poet who, by consent of all his contemporaries, was styled 
the ‘ gentle Shakespeare ;? he, who sympathised so deeply with 
‘the poor sequestered stag,’ whose feelings of pity went forth 
even to the ‘ poor beetle which we tread upon,’ killing a calf ‘ina 
high style!’ We should not have referred to this contemptible 
story, were it not that the testimony of Aubrey is still sometimes 
quoted in respect to Shakespeare’s early life. Surely it is time 
that such a witness should be put out of court. 

After carefullest inquiry, none of the many biographers of 
Shakespeare can discover more respecting him until his mar- 
riage, than that his father’s circumstances had by the years 
1578-9 become embarrassed. We then find John Shakespeare, 
together with his wife, mortgaging an estate for £40, and the 
following year parting with his wife’s interest in two tenements 
for the sum of £4 (in both these instances we must take the 
sums at about fowr times their value, present money). From 
this time the connection of John Shakespeare with the corpora- 
tion of Stratford appears to have been seldom. Some time 
later we find him assessed toward providing ‘ pikemen, billmen, 
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and archers,’ only half the sum charged to his brother alder- 
men; but even that is eventually unpaid, while he is also 
exempted from the weekly payment for the relief of the poor; 
and at length in 1586 # resigns his alderman’s gown. _ It 
seems, therefore, very likely that from some cause—blameless 
we are sure, for John Shakespeare never lost the respect of his 
townsmen, but dwelt among them to his latest day—our great 
poet’s father sank into comparative poverty, just when his 
gifted son was preparing to enter the world. The family in 
1580 consisted of five children, William being the eldest, and 
the youngest an infant in arms. 

Would that we could find some record, however slight, of 
how these years preceding Shakspeare’s early marriage were 

assed. The deer-stealing tradition, although believed in by 

Ir. Collier, seems to us apocryphal. Certainly the doggrel 
ballad ascribed to Shakespeare was never written by him. But 
how natural was it that the rustics who saw the noble boy wan- 
dering among the green solitudes of that ancient forest, which 
still stretched along the western boundary of Warwickshire, 
should believe that love of the most cherished sport of our fore- 
fathers alone led him thither ?_ Indeed, in love of forest scenery 
Shakespeare is loyally true to the old English feeling. ‘Merry it 
is in the fayre forest,’ felt our Shakespeare, heartily as the 
nameless minstrel of the olden times. And what exquisite 
glimpses of forest scenery has he given us! How he seems, too, 
to have lingered over the remembrance of the haunts of his 
blithe childhood, when in one of his later plays he gives the 
very name, Arden, to the forest where Jacques wandered, and 
Rosalind played her pretty masquerading fancies! It is his 
marvellous dramatic power, his magic skill as painter of men, 
that has thrown into the shade Shakespeare’s exquisite feeling 
for natural scenery. 

Warwickshire was a pleasant county in Shakespeare’s day, 
when the remains of the great forest of Arden still boasted 
those splendid oaks and beeches which had given shelter to so 
many a generation of ‘bold outlaws ;’ and the southern part 
displayed such pastoral beauty, that Speed, rising almost into 
poetry, celebrates its ‘meadowy pastures with their green man- 
‘tles so embroidered with flowers, that from Edgehill we behold 
‘another Eden.’ And here the poet of all time, wandering in 
the blithe springtide of his days along the shady lanes, the 
grassy slopes, the leafy glades of pleasant, pastoral Warwick- 
shire, met his future wife, Anne Hathaway. 

Little can we learn when or where they first met, whether 
at some merry country feast or bridal, at some family gathering, 
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or loitering along some green lanes. Indeed, until very lately, 
all we could learn was, that Anne Hathaway dwelt at Shottery, 
and was older than Shakespeare. The careful research of 
Mr. Halliwell has, however, discovered a copy of her father’s 
will; and although this, of course, throws little light on 
Shakespeare’s courtship, it supplies an interesting picture of a 
rural household in the days of Elizabeth. 

This is dated September, 1581, and is the will of ‘ Richard 

‘ Hathway, of Shottree, in the parish of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
‘husbandman.’ He leaves his sons, Thomas and John, £6 13s. 4d. 
each, and to William £10. Hiseldest son, Bartholomew, is left 
joint owner, with his mother Joan, of the farm ; ‘and my will is, 
‘ that he shall be a guide to my saide wife in her husbandrye, 
‘and also a comforte to his brethrene and sisters to his power.’ 
The daughters, three in number, have each £6 13s. 4d. ; their 
names are Agnes, Catherine, and Margaret. Some difficulty 
has been felt as to the name ‘ Anne’ not being found, and it has 
been thought that she was perhaps, for some cause or other, 
not under her father’s roof at the time; but when we see how 
very arbitrary was the spelling of those days, and the frequent 
carelessness of the scribes who were employed to draw up such 
documents, we think ‘ Agnes’ might have been inserted by mis- 
take for Anne.* 

There is a homely kindliness in the subsequent bequests. 
Hathaway’s god-children are to have ‘fourpence a piece,’ his 
two nieces ‘a sheepa piece of them,’ and his ‘ trusty friends and 
‘neighbours, Stephen Burman and Foulke Sandells, my super- 
‘ visors of this my last will, to have for their paynes twelve 
‘ pence a piece of them.’ This will was not proved until the 
July of the following year, and as in the preamble, Hathaway 
states that he is ‘sicke in bodye,’ his death must have been 
preceded by a long illness. It was probably during this time 
that young Shakespeare wooed and won Anne. The date of his 
‘marriage bond’ is in the November following Hathaway’s 
death, and from the fact of Anne’s eldest daughter being born 
in the following May, some biographers of Shakespeare have 
very harshly suggested that Anne had ‘ loved not wisely, but 
‘ too well.’ To readers, however, acquainted with the usages of 
these times, no vindication of Shakespeare or his bride will be 
needed, for they well know that during the sixteenth century, 
simple ‘ troth-plight before witnesses’ was viewed as legal wed- 


* Even in Shakespeare’s will Hamnet is spelt Hamlet, while in various 
documents we find his father’s name spelt ‘Shagsper,’ and even ‘ Shax- 
berd.’ In the midland counties, Agnes is pronounced Annis, and this 
might easily be conyerted in common use into Anne. 
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lock, or, if especial secrecy were desired, the aid of some ‘Sir 
Oliver Martext,’ who stood ready to marry any willing couple 
‘under a bush like a beggar,’ as Jacques irreverently says, could 
be easily invoked. Rather suggestive is it to find Shakespeare 
so frequently introducing stolen marriages into his plays. Did 
he, like Lysander, flee away with his Hermia through the fairy- 
haunted wood, or like young Fenton, rejected by the wealthy 
father, triumphantly bear off ‘sweet mistress Anne’ from all his 
rivals 

Meanwhile Hathaway dies; his will is proved; and by its 
provisions, proof of his daughter’s marriage would become neces- 
sary, that she might receive her legacy. But those furtive 
marriages, although recognised as binding, might have been 
viewed by the family, as they frequently were, with distrust. 
What is more likely then, that mutual friends should suggest a 
second and more public wedding? It is to this that the 
‘marriage bond’ doubtless refers, and that no disgrace was 
believed to attach to Anne, the long interval between her father’s 
death in the summer, and her marriage not until late in November 
proves; while that the friends of the Hathaways took part 
with the young couple is evident from John Richardson, one of 
the witnesses, and Fowlke Sandells, one of the ‘ supervisors’ of 
Hathaway’s will, being the two ‘bondsmen,’ who engage that 
‘William Shagsperé and Anne Hathwey be maried together 
‘ with once asking the bannes.’ Where this second marriage 
took place has not been discovered. 

The same obscurity rests upon Shakespeare’s early married 
life. Whether by the aid of the £6 13s. 4d. the young couple 
entered upon their simple housekeeping—for small as the sum 
appears, even taking it at its present value, between twenty and 
thirty pounds, it might be sufficient to provide the homely 
‘plenishing’ of those days—or whether they became inmates of 
the pleasant cottage at Shottery, we know not. Probably the 
latter, for an old settle is still pointed to, which tradition reports 
Shakespeare used to occupy outside the door, and where, ‘o’er 
canopied by lush woodbines,’ he might sit, seeing dimly per- 
chance as yet, those bright and glowing visions, which ere 
long should take tangible form, and endure to all ages. Tradi- 
tion reports that the young poet's bride was beautiful. It is 
little wonder if so, that Shakespeare, ever the worshipper of all 
loveliness, heeded not that disparity of years, which some of 
his biographers have so bitterly censured. Probably he never 
thought of it, for the English woman at twenty-six is in the 
full glow of her beauty ; and when did ever youth of eighteen 
look forward to the changes twenty or thirty years might bring? 
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But on this subject some of Shakespeare’s biographers wax 
strangely indignant. Mr. de Quincey, as though just awakened 
from a grim opium dream, invests poor Anne with a gratuitous 
beard, actually quoting Sir Hugh Evans’ remark about the old 
woman of Brentford’s ‘great peard,’ to prove how bitterly 
Shakespeare repented the folly of marrying a wife eight years 
older than himself. Far more wisely does Charles Knight 
remark that, ‘the history of most imaginative minds, probably 
‘of most men of great ability, would show, that in the first 
‘loves, and in the early marriages of this class, the choice has 
‘ generally fallen upon women older than themselves.’ 

That so wayward a writer as De Quincey, or so imperfectly 
informed a critic as Malone should, without any direct proof, 
peremptorily determine that Shakespeare’s married life was 
unhappy, is not surprising; but that Mr. Collier should suspect 
it was so, while he has not supplied us with any additional 
evidence, is very strange. That soon after his marriage our 
great poet quitted Stratford for London may be easily accounted 
for, by his father’s reduced circumstances, and the greater faci- 
lities for obtaining employment there; but it certainly seems 
unaccountable, if dislike to his wife drove Shakespeare to Lon- 
don, that he should have striven so hard to obtain a competency 
to enable him to return home again, actually, as Gerald Massey 
most truly says, ‘to live with his rustic wife, and buy for her 
‘ the best house in Stratford.’ 

We think the evidence of Shakespeare’s own works may be 
appealed to on this subject. Where can we find such a galaxy 
of moral loveliness, of sweet and noble womanhood as he has 
painted? What other dramatist ever marshalled so ‘ goodly a 
company’ of pure and high-minded women ?—Hermione, Cor- 
delia, Imogen, Portia, Isabella—we might exhaust the reader’s 
patience ere the list was completed: and yet we are to believe 
that he, whose mind so dwelt upon these exquisite creations, had 
been cheated into a marriage with a cunning woman much 
older than himself, and was fain to flee away ‘ from the humilia- 
tion of domestic feuds’ into disreputable company in London. 
Few men whose hearth has been the seat of daily bitterness 
dwell with much complacency on scenes of domestic love; and 
few poets whose bright vision of youth has been rudely scattered 
by the unexpected tempest have cared to call up that bright 
vision again. Not so our Shakespeare; he is the poet of the 
domestic affections ; and when we contemplate his many pictures 
of wifely excellence, is it altogether extravagant to believe that 
he drew from life ? 


From the Stratford register of baptisms, we learn that 
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94 Shakespeare in Domestic Life. 
Shakespeare’s eldest child, Susanna, was born in May, 1583; 


and in February, 1585, a son and daughter, twins, Hamnet and 
Judith. No entry referring to Shakespeare or his family occurs 
after these for many years. Thus, ere he became of age, our 
great poet was the father of three children, and doubtless it was 
about this time that he contemplated his journey to London. 
We cannot see any reason for believing that he fled disgrace- 
fully away from his native town, either from unwillingness to 
support his family, or because, as a very apocryphal tradition 
reports, he fell under the displeasure of the powerful knight of 
Charleote for stealing his deer; for in after years ‘ Master 
Shakespeare’ was always looked upon with respect by his fellow- 
townsmen, termed ‘ oure goode frende,’ and recognised quite as 
‘a gentleman of worship’ when, in his prosperous middle age, 
he returned again to the town of Stratford-upon-Avon. It was 
not as the poet of whom all England might well be proud— 
for of this the worthy burgesses had probably no idea—but as the 
thrifty, successful, and upright man of business, whose prosperity 
was a credit to them all, that they welcomed him. Surely it 
was misfortune, not disgrace, that drove the young husband and 
father so far away. A wife and three little children looked to 
the young man of twenty for bread, and the greatest of England's 
poets thought it no scorn to set forth and work hard to maintain 
them. With his marvellous dramatic genius, what calling 
could be so suitable as that of player and playwright; and, as 
we shall ere long find, what other calling would be so remune- 
rative? It was probably in 1585 or 1586 that Shakespeare 
quitted Stratford. In the latter year we find the players were 
there, and about that time ‘the Earl of Leicester’s servants’ 
visited the town. To them he probably attached himself; for 
Burbage, in whose company we afterwards find him, was the 
manager ; and he, as well as some of the others were Warwick- 
shire men. 

There was much in the London of Elizabeth’s days to attract 
the eye of the young poet, as well as to awaken his deepest 
interest ; for the ancient city still boasted those beautiful struc- 
tures which were her pride in the middle ages—those noble halls 
of her civic guilds, with carved roof and sunny oriel, rainbow- 
tinted with the proud blazonry of her merchant princes; and 
all the fine old churches with their pinnacled towers and spires 
of fairy fretwork, and the long lines of picturesque houses, 
with their quaintly decorated gables. And then the beautiful 
river, rolling its ample current, silver clear, as his own unpol- 
luted Avon, and still displaying those flocks of swans which 
challenged the admiration of the Venetian ambassador a hundred 
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ears before; and the stately gardens which now, from the 
Temple to Whitehall, stretched to the waters’ edge. And much 
was there in London habits and ways to interest the great 

ainter of men in all ages. Every rank, every class, had here 
its representative ; every vice, every virtue, every combination 
of character, in those stirring times; and face to face with these 
stood mighty interests claiming the national mind with stern 
and commanding force. The times were too earnest for aught 
of trifling, and men set about their mere ordinary business, their 
very amusements ‘with a will,’ as they quaintly phrased it; 
and thus the salient points of each character were brought out 
with a force and a vividness, which we, in a day of stereotyped 
mannerism, can but faintly apprehend. Strange blunders are 
still made about this reign of Elizabeth, although, thanks to 
the reprints, and frequent publication of contemporary docu- 
ments, we are beginning more truly to estimate it. But an age 
which for forty years maintained single-handed the great battle 
of the reformed faith against all Catholic Europe, which defied 
the mightiest power ever arrayed against us, and saw the 
proudest armament dashed helplessly to ruin on our coasts—an 
age in which the spirit of discovery went forth to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, which bequeathed to us our one only school 
of music, and a wealth of literature still unsurpassed, is an era 
well worthy our deepest study. 

It was just at the most stirring period of this most stirring 
age that Shakespeare found himself in London. There were 


many sights then to be seen in these picturesque old streets. 


The long procession, when amid the tears of all London—of the 
whole land—Sir Philip Sidney was borne to his grave in old 
St. Paul’s; and then the blazing bonfires, and joyful psalm- 
singing and tables set in the streets to which all-comers were 
welcome, when the discovery of Babington’s plot filled all hearts 
with gladness; and then the sterner joy, when London was 
awakened from midnight slumber, and every bell of her many 
churches rung out, at the news that the ‘ false Duessa’—enemy 
far more dangerous to England than to the queen,—was at 
length headless. And then followed ‘the Armada year,’ as it 
was long after called ; and can we doubt that in all the eager 
and anxious excitement of the spring and summer, Shakespeare 
participated—he, whose inmost heart was so thoroughly English ; 
he, who in his ‘ King John’ has enshrined so many bursts of the 
noblest patriotism? Like the rest of his plays, it is very 
uncertain when ‘ King John’ was written ; it has always ranked 
among his earliest compositions ; and we think no one can read its 
magnificent outbursts of proud national feeling without believing 
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that it was when this ‘ isle set in the silver sea’ was menaced by 
the mighty Armada, the as yet unknown dramatist summoned 
his fellow-countrymen to the rescue in these noble lines :— 


«* England hath never yet, and never shall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror. 
Come the F ecm corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to herself do prove but true.” 


What more fitting motto could we take than these lines for the 
story of the defeated Armada ? 

We have remarked that Shakespeare most probably joined 
Burbage’s company—a band of players, who, strollers during 
part of the year, occupied, during the greater part, the play- 
house at Blackfriars—a substantial building, erected by Burbage 
in 1574, under the express sanction of the Earl of Leicester. 
This Blackfriars theatre was, for some years, a constant source 
of annoyance to the city authorities, and hence writers have 
hastily concluded that the i. of the actor was in Elizabeth’s 
days, as it certainly was at the Restoration, disreputable. This 
view, like many others, has arisen simply from ignorance of our 
ancient municipal arrangements. As we have before remarked, 
each company of players was under the protection of some 
nobleman ; and under his sanction they claimed to set up their 
stage, and enact ‘playes and enterludes.’ On their journies 
into the country, they seem to have treated the ‘ worshipful 
‘ mayors’ and other civic authorities with some show of respect ; 
although we fear this was rather in hopes of the handsome 
largesse they expected to receive than from any abstract feeling 
of honour due to them; but in London the players seem to have 
considered themselves in right of their protectors, as entitled 
to Court privileges. London was no common city; she claimed 
to be, and the claim was allowed, an imperium in imperio. The 
king’s warrant, although verified by the huge hanging seal, 
was mere waste parchment within Temple Bar, for ‘lyke and 
‘after the manner of olde Troye’—and the crown lawyers, even 
of the Tudor dynasty, bowed to the apocryphal authority—the 
regal city had the right to maintain unlimited jurisdiction over 
all within her walls and liberties. Such were the century 
chartered rights of old London. Should certain tradesmen, 
then, be confined to certain localities, should the handicraftsman 
ply his calling only under such restrictions as the corporation 
might impose, and should men belonging to none of the City 
companies, not even free of the City, summon crowds together, 
merely because they claimed the patronage of the Karl of 
Leicester, or even of the Lord Chamberlain? Hence arose a 
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series of annoying squabbles ; and in proud defiance of the Court, 
the City imposed every possible restriction on the players ; while 
the players, from time to time, ‘showed up’ these aldermen who 
had most harassed them in their plays, and sometimes in 
scoffing ballads. A comparison of his plays with those of con- 
temporary playwriters will prove how far above all these little 
spites was our greatest dramatist. 

Similar misapprehension of the usages of these times has led 
to the opinion that the status of the actor was still low and dis- 
reputable. Now, in Shakespeare’s days, acting had only just 
been recognised as a separate profession. Men were living who 
could well recollect the plays performed by the trades’ guilds, 
and dramatic performances in which they themselves had taken 
part. It was the eager thirst of a rapidly advancing age for 
information that seems to have led to the establishment of the 
earliest English theatres. Great was the popular thirst for 
historical knowledge, and very interesting is it to mark how 
largely the early drama supplied that want. A simple thing 
was a dramatic performance in the reign of Elizabeth—little 
beyond bare recitation, but appealing far more to the mind and 
heart of an imaginative age than the melodramatic shows and 
elaborate machinery of modern times. And never did our 
forefathers seem tired of witnessing these plays. When a new 
historical drama appeared, it was sometimes performed six and 
eight times in the course of the day—especially if on a subject 
connected with English, or with almost contemporaneous history. 
Thus the blood of the horrible slaughter at Paris in 1572 had 
scarcely dried, ere the massacre of Paris appeared in a dramatic 
form on the stage; and scarcely had the welcome news of the 
death of hated Guise arrived, ere that fierce, reckless evildoer, 
conspicuous with his well-known crimson plume, appeared before 
the well-pleased audience, and received the death-bullet amid 
their excited shouts. Thus the theatre was viewed, and not 
unwisely then, as a great school for the people. 

From the character of these plays, it is evident that low, 
uneducated men, could not supply them; and thus we find the 
majority of writers, most of whom were also actors, were 
scholars—university-men, who wrote M.A. after their names, 
and some of whom had contemplated taking orders. Many of 
these, as we find from the Shakespeare Society’s, and Alleyn’s 
papers, were needy and struggling indeed, but, with very few 
exceptions, they seem to have been respectable, family men. 
The correspondence of Edward Alleyne (the founder of Dulwich 
College), and his good wife, Joan, affords, indeed, as pleasant 
specimens of domestic affection and homely kindliness as we can 
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well find; and that the profligacy of Marlowe, and Green’s cruel 
desertion of his wife and child, should have been so severely 
reprehended by their brother dramatists, is proof that as a class, 
they were honourable men. We may also here incidentally 
remark, that the utter absence of women from the stage was at 
that early period of the acted drama most beneficial in a moral 
point of view. 

We have remarked that probably about the year 1585 
Shakespeare came to London. Would that we could obtain a 
glimpse, however faint, of how his first years were passed. That 
he became actor, and was soon after employed in altering or 
adapting plays for the stage, and, ere long, in writing new ones, 
we learn on good authority. That his gains were small, and 
perhaps very precarious, is likely enough; and that during this 
period, therefore, many of his sonnets were written, seems to us 
most probable. From the many curious traits of society which 
the ‘Shakespeare Society’s’ publications supply to us, we learn 
that nothing was more common than for the poorly-paid 
dramatists to add to their slender income by writing, what 
prosing Antony 4 Wood calls ‘ trite things,’ by which he desig- 
nates short pieces of poetry, which were then in very general 
request for almost every occurrence of domestic life. Most 
emphatically was the age of Elizabeth a poetical age. The 
influence of verse was potent everywhere, from the first noble of 
the land, who paid down so willingly unthought-of gold pieces, 
that the praises of ‘Oriana’ might be sung in choicest verse, 
to ‘Tom Butcher,’ who actually wept, as the rude ballad of ‘ Troy 
‘Town’ was told him. And thus each birthday brought its 
tribute of verse; each present was duly accompanied by ‘ choice 
‘ poetry,’ written in the ‘ fine Italian hand,’ and the farewell to 
the friend, and the weleome that greeted his return were alike 
in rhyme. Now, for these purposes, the sonnet was most fre- 
quently used ; and we think we could point to a score or two of 
Shakespeare’s, which seem to us obviously intended to accom- 
pany presents, or to express friendly or amatory feeling. Indeed, 
for every kind of votive offering, the sonnet seems to have 
almost superseded every other kind of poem. Dedications to 
patrons, prologues to plays, letters, even dramatic speeches, are 
frequently regular sonnets. In Kyd’s ‘Cornelia’ (1580-2), 
Cicero replies to the heroine in a really fine sonnet, and the 
reader may be reminded that one in the Shakespeare series made 
its previous appearance in one of his earliest plays, ‘ Love’s 
‘ Labour Lost.’ Now, what is more likely than that Shakespeare, 
by writing such little pieces, blamelessly added to an income, as 
yet slender indeed ? 
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On his first arrival, Shakespeare was doubtless alone ; and 
amidst all the stir and excitement of London scenes, would not 
his thoughts often dwell upon the pleasant cottage at Shottery, 
and Anne, with the twins on her knee, and little Susanna 
nestling close beside her? And then, might not that loveliest 


of his sonnets have been poured forth in unpremeditated sweet- 
ness ? 


‘ When in disgrace with Fortune, and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
Like the lark at break of day arising- 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate, 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings.’* 


We allow that our view of this beautiful sonnet is conjectural, 
but as thoroughly conjectural is the theory that Shakespeare fell 
into the toils of a bold bad woman, and proclaimed his disgrace 
in a series of sonnets. Surely the feelings expressed in this are 
far more in character with what we really know of the dramatist 
who, though so young, atchieved, in three or four short years, 
a high standing among his brethren, and a share in the Black- 
friars theatre, and then went on in prosperity and honour, even 
to his death, and far more so than is the other disgraceful view. 

It is not until November, 1589, that we again meet with a 
direct notice of Shakespeare, but then we find charges were 
made against the London companies of ‘ meddling on the stage 
‘ with matters of state and religion ,’ and in a document signed 
by sixteen shareholders ‘in the Blackfryers play-house,’ among 
whom Shakespeare is the twelfth, they declare they ‘ have never 
‘ given cause of displeasure in that they have brought into their 
‘ playes maters of state or religion unfitt to be handled by them, 
‘ or to be presented before lewd spectators.’ As the company 
continued playing, the charges were, doubtless, unsupported. 


* That this sonnet was written for Lord Southampton, as Mr. Gerald 
Massey supposes, cannot be maintained; for how could a wealthy noble- 
man, although under a temporary cloud at Court, characterize himself as 
* outcast ?’ at could he have to do with ‘this man’s art, and that man’s 
‘ scope ?’—thoughts natural enough to the striving writer and actor. 
Besides, would an earl, lofty himself in station and accustomed to 
courts, be likely to think so highly of ‘ the state of kings ?’ 
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This document in respect to Shakespeare’s religion, is, however, 
very suggestive; for at this time the persecution so bitterly 
carried on by Whitgift against the stricter separatists was com- 
mencing. ‘There was, therefore, probably much plain speaking 
at the Blackfriars’ house ; for the actors, true to their traditional 
low-church views, were always, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
ready to attack High Church pretensions, sure of meeting a 
hearty response from the well-pleased audience. 

We think that Shakespeare, as soon as comfortably settled in 
London, brought his wife and family thither. We have no 
direct proof that he did so, it is true; but, looking at domestic 
life in the reign of Elizabeth, we know it would have been 
impossible for him to have maintained a respectable standing, 
unless he had dwelt as a ‘householder,’ surrounded by his 
family. In the present day, we have little notion of the prestige 
attached in these days to that homely name. In the simple 
domestic arrangements of our forefathers, lodgings, boarding- 
houses, chambers (in the modern sense we mean), were wholly 
unknown, and to keep house himself, or to sit at his father’s 
table among the younger children, or dwell as ‘hired servant’ 
with the master to whom he had served his apprenticeship, 
were the only alternatives offered to the young man in these 
times. Society recognised only ‘the*family ;’ and for every one 
dwelling under the same roof, the ‘ householder’ was responsible ; 
and strict was the superintendence exercised by municipal and 
parochial authorities over him, and proportionably vigilant was 
his care expected to be. These remarks are not unnecessary ; 
for the fact that we find most of our early dramatists house- 
holders, proves that they were certainly a far different class from 
the strolling vagabonds with whom they have often been 
compared. 

The first notices we obtain of Shakespeare as a dramatist are 
but slight. Spenser’s allusion, in his ‘Tears of the Muses’ to 
‘Our pleasant Willie,’ has been supposed to refer to him; and 
also an allusion of Gabriel Harvey’s somewhat later; but the 
first undoubted reference to him, and by a brother dramatist, is 
certainly that abusive passage in Green’s ‘ Groat’s Worth of Wit, 
‘bought with a Million of Repentance.’ Green, the writer of 
some really fine plays, died, after a sad course of profligacy, in 
1592, and in the above-named tract he bequeathes a warning to 
his reckless companions to avoid his vices, and follow more 
diligently their literary calling. Under the latter head, the 
poor dying man, probably chafing under some pecuniary dis- 

appointment, warns his brethren to beware of ‘an upstart crow, 
‘ beautified in our feathers, that with his “Tyger’s” heart 
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‘ wrapped in a: player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to 
‘bombast out a blank verse as the best of you, and being an 
‘absolute Johannes Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the only 
‘ Shake scene in a country.’ ‘This allusion was plain enough, 
and Shakespeare very naturally complained; so a few weeks 
after, Henry Chettle, by whom the posthumous tract had been 
published, very courteously apologized in a tract, entitled 
‘ Kinde Heart’s Dream,’ declaring that he is ‘ as sorry as if the 
‘ original fault had been mine; because myself have seen his 
‘demeanor no less civil, than he, excellent in the quality he 

‘ professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported his up- 
7 ‘ rightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 

‘ grace in writing that approves his art.’ An important testi- 
mony this, both to the superior gifts of Shakespeare, and to his 
unblemished moral character. 

It is probable that many of Shakespeare’s earlier plays were 
written between 1585 and 1593. Some of the historical—those 
of ‘ilenry VI.,’ the three parts, probably ‘ Henry IV.,’ and we 
cannot but add ‘ King John.’ ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ also, and 
the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ belong to this period, to which 
Mr. Charles Knight would also refer the first sketch of ‘ Hamlet’ 
and that of ‘Romeo and Juliet.” During 1592 and 1593, 
England was severely visited by the plague, and the theatres 
were shut. Probably it was this temporary eyspension of; his 


ordinary calling that induced Shikespéure his atvention 


to what would then be considered as 2 bigher or der of literature 


—the narrative poem ; and thus we find “hd was engaged aipéxt * 


his ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ which, éarly in 1593, ‘was published; 
with the well-known dedication to Lord Southampton. This 
poem we find was received with great favour both by his patron 
and the public, and the following year saw the publication of 
his second poem, ‘ Lucrece.’ That ‘Southampton, for either of 
these poems, should have bestowed on Shakespeare, as Rowe 
tells us, the extravagant sum of £1,000, when money was nearly 
fourfold its present “value, i is not to be believed ; but that the 
well-pleased young earl paid him ‘right royally’ we can 
willingly allow; and this acquires additional corroboration from 
the fact that Shakespeare, early in 1594, Joined with Burbage 
in the proprietorship of the newly-built ‘Globe on the Bank- 
‘side.’ 

We have no authentic information as to the introduction of 
Shakespeare to his liberal patron. It was probably through Sir 
Thomas Heneage, who had married Southampton’s mother, and 
who, as Treasurer of the Chamber, would be brought into 
aes intercourse with the Lord Chamberlain’s players. We 
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think it very probable that the sonnets which Shakespeare 
addressed to Southampton might be written at the suggestion 
of the father-in-law, apprehensive of the dangers which must 
surround a young, wealthy, and impulsive noble, just entering 
upon court-life, and naturally most anxious to see him suitably 
married. With Mr. Gerald Massey, we think that they were 
written after the ‘Venus and Adonis.’ 

Meanwhile John Shakespeare, now advancing in years, seems 
still to have been under difficulties at Stratford. There appears 
no reason to doubt that his gifted son aided him to the best of 
his power, for we know that in his rising fortunes the father 
amply participated. But these were the early days of his 
eareer, so the father still struggled on with poverty. One 
document, however, which at first sight seems to prove this, will 
bear, we think, a far more important signification. This is a 
return, dated September, 1592, containing the names of ‘all such 
‘recusants as have been heretofore presented for not coming 
‘monthly to church, and yet are thought to forbear the church, 
‘for debt or fear of process, or for some other worse faults, &c.’ 
The names of six women and nine men are given, including 
that of ‘John Shakespeare,’ and opposite is written, ‘It is said 
‘these last nine come not to church for fear of process for debt.’ 
This might be likely enough ; but another document shows that 
.Jchn Shekespeare gnly. the .mcnth before had been engaged in 
the good sowa.of Stratford in making inventories. Religious 
gpinions were, therefore, doubtless the cause, and their fellow- 
iswnsmen, among whom ibese cine suspected ‘recusants’ dwelt, 
kindly interposing between them and the harsh penalty of the 
law, preferred the plea ‘fear of process for debt.’ Doubtless 
John Shakespeare was a Catholic, argues Malone, and even Mr. 
Collier. Now, if we look at the date of this return, we shall find 
that it is made in the autumn of the very year, 1592, in which the 
act passed, ‘ For the punishment of persons obstinately refusing 
‘to come to church, and persuading others to impugn the 
Queen’s authority in ecclesiastical causes ;’ an act expressly 
directed against Puritanism, and which, as the reader may 
perhaps remember, caused so much unwelcome free speaking 
in the House of Commons, and led to the imprisonment of poor 
Mr. Attorney Morrice. This act was brought in under the 
express direction of Whitgift, furious at the spread of Puritan 
views, and especially at the wide circulation of the ‘ Martin Mar 
Prelate’ tracts. As there were now numerous separatists in 
the Midland counties, and as several of these tracts had been 
printed at Coventry, we learn from many contemporary sources, 
that the inquiry after those, who, as the act farther recites, 
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‘were present at any unlawful assembly, or. conventicle, or 
‘meeting, under colour of any exercise of religion,’ was very 
severe. We have little doubt that the term ‘ recusant’ misled 
Malone and Mr. Collier, but from the time of the rise of 
Puritanism, especially of the stricter separatists, we shall find 
‘recusant’ used to signify these latter, and Papists designated 
as ‘ Popish recusants.’ Stratford-wpon-Avon, indeed, was most 
favourably situated in regard to Puritanism. Warwick, where 
the great Puritan leader Cartwright dwelt; Banbury, already 
famous for its preachers and psalm-singing weavers ; Coventry, 
where Waldegrave almost openly printed some of the most 
violent Mar Prelate tracts, were all within a pleasant walk of 
some ten or twelve miles; while the lord of Warwick Castle, 
Fulke Greville, the early friend of Sidney, was looked up to as 
the great protector of the persecuted sect. Doubtless John 
Shakespeare was a ‘recusant,’ but not a ‘ Popish recusant.’ 
These proceedings took place about the close of the year 1592. 
John Shakespeare’s gifted son was from thenceforward steadily 
advancing, and as we find no further notice of the father’s pecu- 
niary difficulties, we have no doubt that the son made ample 
provision for the old man. ‘There seems every reason to believe 
that Shakespeare’s wife and children were still resident with 
him in London, for, soon after, he is represented as a householder 
in Bishopsgate, near St. Helen’s, and subsequently at Bank- 
side ; for, as we have before pointed out, none but a ‘ family 
man’ could become a householder. With his rising fortunes, 
Shakespeare evidently desired, like Sir Walter Scott, to become 
the founder of a family; and this is doubtless why only four 


years after his appearance as a needy man, we find John Shake- 


speare strangely applying to the Heralds’ College for a grant of 
arms! That this was on account of his son is evident, for the 
son, as an actor, could not write himself ‘ gentleman ;’ but John 
Shakespeare had been high bailiff of his native town. The im- 
portance of this fact is, however, in the additional proof it 
affords that Shakespeare’s father could never have been suspected 
of ‘Papistry.. With Puritanism the Heralds’ College had 
nothing to do; but the Popish faith was the proscribed religion, 
and bold must that recusant have been to dates that rigid 
inquiry into his family and circumstances, which the grant of 
armorial bearings would involve. 

In the course of the following year these arms were granted, 
the ‘ bend sable charged with a spear,’ on its golden field. But 
it was with a crushed heart that Shakespeare would contemplate 
them ; for the great sorrow of his life had then fallen upon him. 
In August, 1596, his only boy, Hamnet, died, at the age of 
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almost twelve years. We have no particulars, save the record in 
the Stratford register ; (for he was probably taken down to his 
native place to die ;) nor has Shakespeare left any memorial of 
this sad loss. And yet we are to believe that, not content with 
forming a disgraceful attachment to a married woman, he must 
needs parade it before his friends in a series of sonnets! Ben 
Jonson, far more rugged than ‘gentle Shakespeare,’ wrote a 
tender epitaph on his infant daughter Mary, and mourned in 
sweet and saddest verse the death of his darling boy, when seven 
years old; but a heavier bereavement visited Skakespeare, and 
yet he who, we are told, unveiled his inmost heart in his sonnets, 
left that blameless sorrow unsung. 
But with the loss of that child, whom he had, doubtless, 
looked upon so proudly as his heir, Shakespeare did not way- 
wardly give up all interest in the future. The following year, 
we find him purchasing one of the best houses in Stratford, and 
forthwith causing it to be put in complete repair for the future 
residence of his family. He had still two daughters, Susanna, 
now fourteen, and Judith, the twin sister of his lost Hamnet. 
And then there was the wife. Was she the well-pleased sharer 
of his increasing wealth and honours; or the burden of which 
he would willingly be rid, and whose very existence he recog- 
nised in his ‘ last will and testament’ merely by the interpolated 
bequest of ‘my second best bed, with the furniture’? Now, 
when we bear in mind that the only records we have of Anne 
Hathaway are her marriage bond, the register of the births of 
her children, and then the notice in the will, followed seven 
years after by the entry of her death, we shall really find that, 
excepting the strange bequest, there is nothing at all to dis- 
prove the belief that Shakespeare and his wife may have lived 
most happily together. 
In the epitaph, evidently placed by her elder daughter on her 
tomb, and probably written by the husband, Dr. Hall, she is 
spoken of, not in terms of inflated eulogy, not in any of the 
‘stock phrases’ of the Latin epitaph, but as the gentle, pious, 
affectionate mother, whom the daughter, although a middle- 
aged woman, most lovingly mourns over.* ‘My mother, thou 
‘ gavest me life and milk from thy bosom. Woe to me! for 
‘such gifts I can only offer a stone.’ But still she rejoices in 
the hope that the stone at our Lord’s coming will be rolled 
* <Ubera tu, mater, tu lac vitamque dedisti: 

Vae mihi; pro tanto munere saxa dabo, 

Quam mallem amoveat lapidem bonus angelus ore, 
Exeat (ut) Christi corpus, imago tua? 
Sed nil vota valent: venias cito, Christe, resurget, 
Clausa licet tumulo; mater, et astra petet.’ 
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away, then ‘let the tomb remain closed, for my mother seeks 
‘the skies.’ Now, can we believe that a daughter with such 
feelings would coolly take possession of house and furniture, 
‘plate, jewels, and household stuffe whatsoever,’ while the real 
mistress of the house, her own mother, was thrust into some 
neglected corner with her ‘second best bed ?’ It is important 
to bear in mind here, that views of the rights of ‘mistress of 
‘the family,’ were very high in Shakespeare’s day, and that one 
of the most fruitful sources of conjugal bickering was inter- 
ference with the wife in her household management. To ‘rule 
‘the household,’ to have sole possession of ‘the keys,’ was con- 
ceded as her right, even by the bitterest opponents of feminine 
sway ; to have ignored his wife, therefore, during his lifetime, 
and to have ‘cut her off in his will with an old bed,’ would 
have aroused the fury of every old woman in Stratford, and 
covered the name of Shakespeare with disgrace. 

It has often appeared strange to us, that what seems a very 
obvious reason for Shakespeare’s conduct has never occurred to 
his biographers. It is, that Anne, soon after her marriage, 
became an invalid, and, probably ere his death, bedridden. In 
those days of imperfect sanitary arrangements, frequent were 
the instances of even young people stricken down by palsy, or 
disabled by chronic rheumatism ; and when we are told that 
the house Shakspeare occupied about this time was at Bankside, 
we cannot wonder if severe illness visited his family. What, 
then, more likely than that Shakespeare hastened his departure 
from London, hastened the extensive repairs at New Place, that 
in her native air, and surrounded by her relatives and friends, 
his wife might find her best chance of recovery? Surely this 
view suits better with the character of ‘ gentle Shakespeare,’ as 
given by every contemporary. But Anne probably continued a 
helpless invalid ; and then, how natural that the elder daughter 
should take the government of the household—still, after her 
marriage, residing under her father’s roof, and becoming 
executrix to his will, just as her mother would had she not 
been disabled. And as to specific bequests. What heeded the 
invalid—perhaps bedridden—‘ jewels and plate?’ The ‘ second 
‘best bed’ was more important; and we cannot but think that 
deep affection dictated that interpolation which has hitherto 
seemed unfeeling. Beds, during the middle ages, and through- 
out this century, were the most important articles of household 
furniture, for they were richly carved, and most expensively 
fitted. They were always specially bequeathed, and in the 
minute description of the ‘furniture,’ which always included 
‘head-cloth and tester, four curtains, and counterpane,’ mostly 
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of silk or damask, together with the ample bedding and 
‘holland sheets,’ all most expensive, we perceive how valuable 
such bequests were. The ‘ best bed ’—which, indeed, like most 
best things, was rather for show than use—was, as Mr. Charles 
Knight has pointed out, mostly an ‘heirloom,’ and as such not 
bequeathable ; but the second best was that of the master and 
mistress. It was, therefore, Anne’s own accustomed bed ; and 
with a feeling akin to that of his daughter, who laments that 
for all her mother’s love, she can give her only a tomb, might 
not Shakspeare insert that clause in his will which bequeaths 
to the wife the only gift of any use in her helpless state, her 
bed? ‘The view we have here taken we allow is conjectural, 
but if the chance key be found to fit each ward, it would be 
unwise to reject it. 

Shakspeare’s connection with his native town seems now to 
become closer. Abram Sturley, a Stratford alderman, towards 
the close of the year 1597, requests his brother-in-law, then in 
London, to inquire ‘ whether our countryman, Mr. Shakspeare, 
‘ is willing to invest money in farming the tithes of Sratford ;’ 
he also again writes that he thinks Shakespeare would be very 
likely to ‘accommodate them witha loan.’ The brother-in-law, 
Richard Quiney, meanwhile writes, ‘to my loving goode frende 
‘and countryman, Mr. Wm. Shackespere,’ earnestly requesting 
‘ your helpe with £30.’ This letter, as well as Sturley’s, is very 
suggestive, inasmuch as from the phraseology used in both, the 
writers are evidently Puritans. Sturly addresses Quiney, ‘ Most 
‘ loving and beloved in the Lord,’ while Quiney closes his letter 
to the actor and playhouse proprietor with ‘the Lord be with 
‘you, and with us all, Amen.’ Such phraseology would 


never have been addressed to Ben Jonson, would scarcely have’. 


been addressed to Shakespeare, had the writer thought him 
averse to Puritan phraseology, or unaccustomed to its use; for 
when men go borrowing they are, of course, most anxious not to 
give offence. It is most probable that Quiney obtained his 
request, for we subsequently find Shakespeare on friendly terms 
with him, and eighteen years after Quiney’s son marries Shake- 
speare’s younger daughter. 

In the following year, 1598, the first printed recognition of 
Shakespeare’s varied skill in poetry appears, and is important as 
proving the high rank he then held among writers. This is in 
Meeres’ ‘ Palladis Tamia: Wits’ Treasury,’ which consists of a 
very curious collection of extracts, on all subjects, from various 
authors. Thrown into the work, without much connection 
with it, is ‘a comparative discourse,’ offering criticisms upon 
different contemporary writers; and in this, as Mr. Masson by 
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careful search found, Shakspeare is noticed five times under 
different heads. First, generally, and then specially, as among 
the best English lyric poets, the best English tragic dramatists, 
the best English comic dramatists, and the best English elegiac 
poets. The ‘ Discourse,’ while important as giving us the 
names of Shakespeare’s known plays—for none had as yet been 
published with his name—is most valuable, as supplying us 
with the first hint respecting his sonnets. ‘As the soul of 


‘Euphorbus,’ says he, ‘was thought to live in Pythagoras, so 


‘the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
‘tongued Shakespeare: witness his “ Venus and Adonis,” his 
‘“ Lucrece,” his sugared sonnets among his private friends.’ 
We think the term ‘ private friends’ here refers to the sonnets 
being circulated among his friends in manuscript, rather than 
their being addressed to private friends. Unfortunately Meeres 
supplies no hint whereby we might learn how many, and which 
of these sonnets were then in circulation. Thus much is 
certain, that Shakespeare was already known and admired for 
his sonnets, and that neither he nor his friends felt there was 
aught in them that needed palliation or excuse. It is curious, 
as the same writer remarks, that immediately after Meeres’ very 
laudatory mention of him, Shakespeare’s name first appears on 
the title-page of one of his plays, ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ and 
from henceforth, those which had been published anonymously 
were printed with his name. 

Meanwhile repairs went on at New Place; although Shake- 
speare does not seem to have wholly resided there till some time 
later. Some of the entries which refer to him are very homely. 
Thus, a load of stone is purchased of him, for which 10d. is paid; 
an inquiry is made as to the quantity of ‘corn and malte’ pos- 
sessed by the chief inhabitants, and Shakespeare is returned as 
having ten quarters. He also seems to have still done a little 
in money-lending. Truly, our great dramatist was neither idle 
nor unthrifty. His singular business habits have been frequently 
remarked, and much surprise has been expressed by some 
writers how the most powerful of dramatists, the sweetest of 
poets, should have ‘ condescended’! to things of every-day life. 
Now the case really is, that we may find many parallels—some 
in very recent times. The writer of this article was told, on the 
best possible authority, that the poet who sang the ‘little lowly 
celadine,’ and so felt ‘the witchery of the clear blue sky,’ was 
as thorough a man of business as Py one in London. The ease 
with which he would run over a long account, the quickness 
with which he would detect a mistake, would have done honour 
to the sharpest bookseller ‘in the Row.’ 
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Shakespeare was now high, both in literay fame and in 
‘worship,’ among his townsmen. In 1599 and 1600 many of 
his plays were published—all with his name—and also that 
well-known collection of small poems, the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim ;’ 
while in 1602, in a deed of purchase of land, as he is styled 
‘William Shakespere, of Stratforde-upon-Avon,’ we perceive 
that, although not wholly retired from the stage, he now looked 
upon New Place as his home. John Shakespeare ended his long 
life in 1601, apparently under his son’s roof, and the mother in 
1605. It was in the comparative retirement of Stratford that 
Shakespeare’s latest, and some of his finest tragedies were pro- 
duced. ‘Lear,’ ‘ Othello,’ probably ‘ Macbeth’—although this 
was not published in his lifetime—and, among others, those 
delightful plays, ‘ As you Like It,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ and ‘The 
Tempest.’ In 1607, we find his eldest daughter married to 
‘John Hall, gentleman, physician.’ In that age of early mar- 
riages, it seems strange that the daughter of a really wealthy 
man should not have married until she had reached the age of 
twenty-four. Now the helpless state of her mother would supply 
a reason; for the affectionate daughter would be unwilling to 
leave her. And thus we find that the Halls resided at New 
Place, and Shakespeare takes Dr. Hall with him on his visits to 
London, es though he had been his own son. Every glimpse we 
obtain of Shakespeare after his return ot Stratford exhibits him 
as a worthy family man. 

In the year 1609, a neat little quarto was published by 
Thomas Thorpe, simply entitled, ‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets.’ As 
the reader knows, they were published without Shakespeare’s 
sanction; and how they came before the world, and who ‘ the 
only begetter of these ensuing scnnets, Mr. W, H.’ really was, 
have been fruitful sources of controversy. Mr. Gerald Massey 
considers William Herbert to have been the ‘Mr. W. H.,’ but 
he was never ‘Mr. W. H.’; he was first Lord Herbert, and 
then Earl of Pembroke; nor were noblemen in those days 
willing to masquerade as ‘plain Misters’. Indeed, the notion that 
Southampton, Pembroke, Lady Rich, and Lady Southampton 
could be called, under any circumstances, Shakespeare’s ‘ private 
friends,’ argues an utter ignorance of society in his days. The 
‘ private friends’ seem to us to mean those friends among whom 
copies had circulated, and from whom ‘Mr. W. H.’—whoever 
he might be—had obtained them. The book was published, 
and all these sonnets, in which Mr. Armitage Brown, more 
than two hundred years after, discovered so disgracful a history, 
were exhibited to the world. But we do not find Shakespeare 
taking any notice; surely the great dramatist thought that in 
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his sonnets, as in his plays, he might represent scenes and 
characters with which he had no sympathy. Singularly enough, 
two years before ‘ Lear’ had been published, and a few months 
revious to the sonnets, a second edition, which bore the unusual 
title, ‘ Mr. William Shakespeare: His true Chronicle Historie of 
the Life and Death of King Lear.’ It was, therefore, evidently 
very popular. Now, the reader will recollect that in this play 
the horrible scene of blinding the Earl of Glo’ster occurs. 
Glo’ster had been guilty of the same sin, which, we are told on 
the mere testimony of the sonnets, Shakespeare committed. 
‘The Gods are just,’ says Edgar, ‘and of our pleasant vices 
‘ Make instruments to scourge us.’ 
But had Shakespeare been scourged? Can we believe that he 
would have dared to point thus to the vengeance of Heaven, had 
he been the breaker of his marriage vow, even as Glos’ter ? 
We really can see no other solution to this ‘much vexed 
uestion’ than what has been called ‘the dramatic view:’ that 
the sonnets are a collection of poems, some addressed to Lord 
Southampton, some struck off in the mere exercise of fancy,— 
perhaps intended for insertion in his plays,—many ‘ written to 
order,’ but not the less beautiful on that account ; and Meeres’ 
phrase, ‘sugared sonnets,’ is suitable enough. The exquisite 
sweetness, both of thought and diction, abundantly warrants 
this phrase, while those that hint at a darker story, if viewed 
also as mere exercises of skill—perhaps they are fragments of an 
unfinished tragic poem—most forcibly bring out to our view 
that wide and marvellous range of imagination which, while it 
has charmed us with an Imogen, a Perdita, a ‘little dainty 
Ariel,’ has appalled us with a Lady Macbeth and an Iago. 
Shakespeare’s last days seem to have been spent in the bosom 
of a happy family. His regard to his eldest daughter and her 
husband is forcibly shown in his will. His younger daughter 
Judith, of whom there are few records, did not marry until 
two months before her father’s death ; and Thomas Quiney, son 
to the Puritan Richard Quiney beforementioned, became her 
husband. There seems great reason to believe that both 
Shakespeare’s daughters were Puritans, and the singular entry 
in the accounts of the chamberlain of Stratford in 1614, ‘Item, 
‘for one quart of sack, and one quart of clarett winne, given to 
‘a preacher at the Newe Place XXd,’ proves that Puritan 
ministers were accustomed to visit Shakespeare’s family—an 
incidental corroboration this of our belief that his wife was a 
helpless invalid. In Puritan memoirs we find frequent instances 
of ministers, especially while ‘ silenced,’ going on pastoral visits 
among those of their friends who, from age or sickness, were 
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unable to avail themselves of their public ministrations. The 
present of the wine shows that the corporation were favourable 
to Puritanism, but we think it was purchased rather on the 
occasion of a sermon being preached before the high bailiff and 
aldermen, when wine and cakes were always provided, than as 
a gift. Surely the owner of New Place would himself supply 
his guest with wine. 

We have little information respecting the last years of 
Shakespeare’s life, save that they were prosperous and honoured, 
Although no longer personally connected with the stage, he 
still continued to write for it; and his fine plays on Roman 
history, and his ‘Timon of Athens,’ belong to this his latest 
period. It is a great error to suppose that the ear/y Puritans 
denounced Shakespeare. Milton, among his earliest poems, has 
inscribed a most laudatory one to his memory; and we have 
found quotations from his works in many religious treatises. 
It was not until some twenty or thirty years after, and 
then, probably, irritated by Ben Jonson’s rabid abuse, the 
Puritans denounced ‘ stage plays,’ and among them those of a 
poet who never made a mock at religion, never wrote a syllable 
against them. It were greatly to be wished that some addi- 
tional information respecting our chief poet might be found ; 
meanwhile, rejoiced should we be if these remarks might do 
some service in rescuing his memory from the unmerited 
charges so recklessly cast upon it, and aid in proving that 
in his domestic relations, the ‘gentle Shakespeare,’ like the 
knight of chivalrous romance, was not only above reproach, 
but beyond suspicion. 


Art. VI.—Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., late 
Archbishop of Dublin. By E. J. Wuatrety. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Longmans and Co. 1866. 


Miss Wuatety has performed the task to which filial piety 
prompted her, with great tact and judgment. A more difficult 
or delicate one can hardly be imagined ; as is too clearly proved 
by the numberless failures in biography written under similar 
conditions ; by those who loved too well to be impartial, and 
were too near the transactions they relate, to judge of them aright. 
The number of the wrecks mark the danger of the coast. 

The writers are usually so exigeant and clamorous in their 
demands on sympathy and applause, even when these are not 
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unreasonable, that the reader gets weary, just as the Athenian 
who knew no harm of Aristides, got tired of perpetually hearing 
him called the ‘Just.’ Every fresh incident is made an occasion 
of renewed applause and a challenge of our admiration. Often 
such books are little more than a tissue of vague or hyperbolic 
eulogy,—the sincere utterance, no doubt, of an idolatrous affec- 
tion, and amiable, at least venial, in the writer, though utterly 
incapable of moving sympathy in the reader. Our authoress 
has kept herself clear of these and similar faults, by what may 
appear a very easy—and yet for a daughter, and a daughter of 
a father so honoured and so beloved,—must have been a most 
difficult method; she has learned that ‘silence is golden,’ and 
modestly keeps herself in the background. She contents her- 
self, for the most part, with stating facts, leaving the reader to 
form his own judgment upon them; or rather, as far as possible, 
she has allowed her father to tell his own story and portray his 
own character in his letters and journals, with the least possible 
cement of explanation, or comment of her own. In a word, 
she has exercised a wise self-diffidence and reticence, almost 
unique in biographies written under such circumstances. And 
her conduct, after all, has been as natural as it has been wise; 
deep affection has made her self-oblivious ; she has been simply 
occupied with holding up her father’s picture to the public eye, 
and is herself almost hidden behind the canvas. Doubtless, 
she desired to be so hidden, and that the public gaze might be 
fixed upon him alone. And from the way in which the book 
is written, it is so fixed; her own interwoven remarks, and 
those of her coadjutor, Mr. Merivale, are comparatively few, 
and are studiously moderate in tone. It is the Archbishop 
himself who speaks almost all the way through, and the work 
might perhaps be as truly called an autobiography as a biography. 
It is not so much the ‘ Life’ of Archbishop Whately, as his ‘ Life 
illustrated by his Remains.’ 

For this, as well as for other reasons, equally obvious con- 
sidering that it is a daughter who writes, the work can hardly 
be considered as a full portrait ; it is at best a profile, though a 
deeply interesting one. There are many aspects of Whately’s 
very various nature which are here hardly touched ; many traits 
and anecdotes of his earlier and somewhat eccentric career 
which a daughter’s reverence would pass by, or but lightly 
advert to; and many racy witticisms and repartees, which 
would probably seem unworthy of archiepiscopal dignity, or 
which filial love or feminine delicacy would rather forget than 
remember. Yet these would be not only a very piquant ele- 
ment of his biography, but essential to the full comprehension 
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of the whole man. In particular, of that period of his life in 
which he laid the foundation of all he afterwards became, and 
achieved so unique a reputation for mingled eccentricity, wit, 
versatile talent, varied accomplishments, and indomitable energy, 
—the period of his Oxford residence,—comparatively little is said. 
One would give a good deal for more copious details,—a faithful 
Boswellian record,—of those ‘doings and sayings’ in the Oriel 
common-room, in which he figured so prominently, and the 
echo and fame of which came down to the next generation. 

Similar observations apply in a measure to the details of 
Whately’s private and personal life in general. The deficiency 
in this element is, no doubt, in a good degree attributable to the 
general design,—that of letting the Life be disclosed principally 
by the letters and other utterances of the Archbishop himself. 
It accordingly happens that after he is fairly seated in his archi- 
episcopal throne, and immersed in public business, we catch 
few glimpses of his personal and private history. All the most 
important biographical details are contained in little more than 
the first hundred pages of the first volume. Of these the fol- 
lowing is a brief abstract. 

He was born in 1787, and was the youngest of nine children,— 
making his appearance very unexpectedly, six years after the 
eighth, and when the nursery had been long dismantled. His 
father (Dr. Joseph Whately) was prebendary of Bristol, viear of 
Widford, and lecturer at Gresham College; but, as often happened 
in the palmy days of pluralities, ‘ this gentleman resided’ neither 
at Bristol, Widford, nor London. He lived at Nonsuch Park, 
Surrey. Among Whately’s ancestors was a ‘puritan divine of 
‘some eminence,’ from whom, perhaps, he inherited part of his 
sturdy independence and ardent love of freedom. Another was 
Thomas Whately, the author of the well-known book on Gar- 
dening, whose spirit also seems to have descended on Whately, 
for he dearly loved horticulture to his dying day. He was a very 
puny child,—insomuch that ‘ being weighed against a turkey,’ 
he was ‘found wanting ;’ he gave, therefore, little promise of 
his remarkably robust physique and athletic manhood. Being so 
much younger than his brothers and sisters, he grew up almost 
alone; and this accounts, in a measure, for the shyness, awkward- 
ness, and love of solitude of his early years. In due time he 
was sent to a private school at Bristol, but little is known of 
his school days, except that, more suo, he attached himself 
strongly to some of his companions, who became life-long friends. 
In 1805 he went to Oriel, shy, distrait, and eccentric. His tutor, 
Copleston, saw how much was in him, and in Whately’s own 
estimate did more than any other man to ‘chip the shell’ and 
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develope him. After taking a ‘ double-second,’ and getting 
the ‘English Essay Prize’ in 1811, he was elected fellow of his 
college ; and, with his contemporaries, Davison, Arnold, Keble, 
Pusey, Newman, made the common room of Oriel famous in the 
University, and in a few years, far beyond its walls. 

In 1815 he assumed, and for many years after, continued to 
fulfil with admirable tact and eminent success, the duties of a 
public and private tutor—for which function he had a rare 
aptitude, seconded by as intense /ove for it as perhaps ever 
inspired a teacher. It was at this period that he wrote (origi- 
nally for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana) what he afterwarda 
expanded into his popular treatises on Logic and Rhetoric. In 
the year 1821, he was married to the amiable and accomplished 
lady, to whose excellencies not he alone, but all who ever knew 
her, can bear witness. ‘ What she was,’ says Miss Whately, ‘to 
‘the poor, the sick, the ignorant, and the erring; what her 
‘labours of love were in Dublin, where she carried out many 
‘blessed and Christian works which ended only with her life, 
‘many remuin to testify ; but all cannot be known till the great 
‘day when the sower and the reaper shall rejoice together.’ * 

In 1822 he was presented to the living of Halesworth, in 
Suffolk, but Mrs. Whately’s health did not permit him to ‘reside’ 
long. In 1825 he took his Doctor’s degree and inthe same year 
was appointed by Lord Grenville, Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
—which, under his energetic presidency, was soon reclaimed from 
being a kind of ‘Botany Bay’ to the University, (that is, ‘a 
‘place where students were sent who were considered too idle 
‘and dissipated to be received elsewhere,’) and assumed an 
entirely new face. ‘Eventually the numbers who resorted to 
‘it were so great that Whately built additional rooms, which 
‘were all occupied when he resigned.’ 

In 1829 he was appointed to succeed Senior, as Professor of 
Political Economy ; but he had only time to publish his intro- 
ductory course, when, by a sudden bound, he vaulted into the 
archbishopric of Dublin. Henceforth, the volumes are principally 
taken up with the incidents of his public life, and with corre- 
spondence, (often deeply interesting), in which he propounds, 
explains, or defends his views on a great variety of important 
public topics. Many of these letters are in truth as well worth 
reading as anything in his more elaborate writings. 

After this, we have little of his personal history, (if we except 
two or three pleasant peeps at the Archbishop in his country 
house at Redesdale, near Dublin), till we come to the deeply 
touching and instructive description of the closing scenes of 
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his life, in which his whole character, singularly ‘perfected by 
‘suffering,’ shines with a mellowed splendour on which we gaze 
as on a beautiful sunset. In those scenes he challenges our 
love as much as he had ever challenged our admiration. 


We now proceed to give our impressions of his character. 
In reading his works and studying his life, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the great originality of the tout ensemble of 
the man,—looking, of course, not merely to his intellectual, but 
also to his social and moral characteristics. Even if we look ex- 
clusively at the former his peculiar combination of powers, and 
the degree in which they were severally possessed, mark him 
out almost as strongly from other men, as the most original 
genius in some one direction could have done. Many have, no 
doubt, been more inventive or more subtle, even in his favourite 
walks of speculation,—in theology, in moral philosophy, in 
political economy ; but there are few who have brought to any 
one of them, and still fewer to them all, his strength and 
acuteness, his powers of exposition and extraordinary aptitude for 
illustration ; fewer still who could have employed his materials, 
even when not new, nor pretending to be so, in such a way as 
to give, as he has given to his principal writings, all the flavour 
and relish of novelty. The bui/ding is new, and has its own 
architectural beauty, even though the materials be old as the 
hills. In truth, the world is apt to make a common mistake on 
this point. It is disposed to restrict the name of originality 
to what is absolutely new in thought, and imagines that a new 
combination of partly familiar thoughts, a new logical structure 
of materials, is not original; nay, it sometimes lavishes the name, 
not only on what is ‘new and true,’ (to produce which is indeed 
the highest merit of a writer,) but on what is ‘new’ and false ;— 
on some brilliant, but eccentric theory, for example, in meta- 
physical or moral philosophy, that comes and vanishes like a 
meteor. This is argued to indicate a splendid original genius 
for these departments of speculation, while the quality is 
denied, it may be, to works which, in virtue of their general 
structure, are much better entitled to the name. He who first 
made bricks was, no doubt, a very clever fellow, and an exceed- 
ing benefactor of his species ; but surely many an architect who 
gets his bricks ready-made, has made such use of them as to 
display equal originality with his. In all Butler’s works, in all 
Johnson’s, it would perhaps be hard to find a hundred abso- 
lutely new thoughts (we do not mean new illustrations of 
thought, for these are ‘legion’), but truths which are not 
to be found, even in germ, in previous writers. Suppose it, and 
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what then? How would their originality be affected by it? 
Indeed this sort of originality—originality of combination and 
method—must, as the world grows older and novelty and dis- 
covery become more difficult, be principally what is to be looked 
for in any author. We have not so much reason to complain (as 
Counsellor Pleydell thought) of our ‘rascally postnati, who,’ 
he says, ‘steal all our good things from us;’ but rather, as 
Ovid affirms, of our forefathers, who have ‘said all our good 
‘things before us.—As long as minds are conspicuously 
original, whether by the ascendancy of some one faculty, or by 
a combination of powers, the distinctive marks of originality 
will be on all they produce. The beauty of the carving and 
the chasing, at least, will disclose the skill of the artist, even 
though the materials are not created, but merely moulded into 
new forms. And this will ever be the chief merit both of 
poetry and prose, different as may be the costliness of the 
materials. Poetry, indeed, may work in silver or gold, but the 
chief value will still be what the artist gives it; and though a 
didactic work may be likened to a ‘beechen cup’ in com- 
parison, the carving will show whether an artist or rude 
hands have fashioned it. It is not difficult to point out in 
our own literature, and still more in that of a neighbour- 
ing country, hundreds of books in philosophy and theology, 
(substantially identical in materials,) which might all have 
proceeded from the same mould, or which, even when the 
sentiments are not the same, are principally distinguished from 
one another by that circumstance alone. But when there is 
originality (and it is also a test of it, whether a work have much 
absolutely new material or not,) the mind will impress its own 
‘image and superscription’ on its handiwork, and the tout 
ensemble shall be what it is in virtue of its specific action. This 
will be seen in the general method, the mode of combining and 
marshalling arguments, in the cast and colour of the illustra- 
tions, in aptness and force of style. To the credit of Eng- 
lish literature, it may perhaps be affirmed with truth, that, 
scarcely any can be said to possess so many great writers 
of prose (as for poetry, all people are of one mind with Horace, 
that a mediocre poet is not to be tolerated by ‘ gods, readers, or 
‘ booksellers,’) who, in virtue of their originality of self-represen- 
tation, and apart from the profundity or novelty, or, it may be, 
in spite of the unsoundness of their peculiar speculations, have 
so impressed their whole image on their writings; in whom we 
see, as we read, the same mind perpetually mirrored to us, as 
the moon seems to accompany us as we wander bya stream. It 
is hardly possible to read any considerable passage hy them 
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without saying—even if some characteristic opinion, or doctrine, 
or crotchet, does not afford a clue—‘This is Sir Thomas Browne, 
this is Locke, this is Bentley, this is Jeremy Taylor, this is 
Paley, this is Burke.’ 

This originality of manner (aided by a fair proportion of 
thoughts which are really ‘new and true,’ valuable contribu- 
tions to the sum total of previous speculation on the subjects 
of which he treats,) is eminently that of Archbishop Whately ; 
and in that, as well as in the conspicuously practical character of 
his works, he resembles so many of his distinguished country- 
men. ‘The logical ‘constructiveness’ (as phrenologists say) of 
his mind is seen very prominently in all his principal writings ; 
in his ‘ Historic Doubts, his ‘ Errors of Romanism,’ his treatise 
on the ‘ Kingdom of Christ,’ his ‘ Peculiarities of the Christian 
‘ Religion.’ . They not only impress us in particular passages, 
with the sagacity and penetration of the author, with the 
vigour of the logic, the aptness of illustration, the lucid beauty 
of expression, but make us feel that all his powers are so 
articulated with one another, and so minister to his whole mode 
of viewing a subject and his plan cf treating it, as to exhibit a 
distinct image of his mind, and make all the products of the 
man swi generis ; original in this sense, that they are his ; not to 


be easily confounded with any other writings, nor are any other | 


writings with them. They are as much his own as those of 
Johnson or of Paley, both of whom the Archbishop strongly 
resembled in certain points,—in the practical character of his 
intellect, and in some moral and social peculiarities ; indeed, we 
have sometimes thought he might be almost called a cross 
between them. 

Though the character of Whately’s intellect became in 
mature life so determinately practical, it would not have been 
easy for an observer of his early boyhood to say what would be 
its ultimate bent. At that time, it might have seemed that the 
tendency of the mind was almost equally towards either abstract 
science, or the sciences of observation ;* or that, if there was any 
difference, it was rather in favour of the first. Thus he possessed, 
as a mere boy, prodigious aptitudes for the science of numbers, 
and performed feats of mental arithmetic which set all his 
friends wondering ; feats which, if his recollections of his child- 
hood are not exaggerated, must almost have fitted him to 
compete with the celebrated ‘Calculating Boy.’ He, at the 
same time, exhibited other traits which seemed equally to 
foreshadow his addictedness to pursuits of an abstract nature. 
He loved solitude intensely, and while yet a youth was often 
absorbed in silent musing on subjects of speculation far beyond 


* We observe that Dr. Mayo has made a similar remark, vol. i. p. 53. 
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his years, and revolved the problems connected with them with 
precocious eagerness. He seemed in many directions to have 
so little power of observation,—to be subject to such diversion 
of the outward-looking faculties, by mental introspection,—that 
he was continually manifesting the most palpable and ludicrous 
ignorance of ordinary matters, and making the most awkward 
blunders in consequence. 

On this point occurs an amusing passage in his Common- 
Place Book (1812) in which he thus laments his want of 
curiosity :-— 

‘By this means,’ he says, ‘I believe I lose more amusement, and 
suffer‘more inconvenience, than if L was indifferent to many dignified 
and excellent subjects of inquiry which I delight in. I have no 
relish for ordinary chat, which consists in the reciprocal gratitication 
of the above passion ; nor, consequently, for the company of a great 
part of the world, who have little to say that has anything but novelty 
to recommend it. It gives me no pleasure to be told who is dead, and 
who married, and what wages my neighbour gives his servants. 
Then, for the inconvenience, I am ignorant of the streets, and shops 
and neighbouring villages of the town where I live. I very often 
know a man, without being able to tell any more about his country, 
family, &c., than if he had dropped from the skies. Nor do I even 
know, unless I inquire and examine diligently, and with design, how 
far it is from one place to another, what hour the coach starts, or 
what places it. passes through. I am frequently forced to evade 
questions in a most awkward manner, from not daring to own, nor 
indeed able to convince any one of, my own incredible ignorance. If 


I had no uncle or aunt, I should probably have been ignorant of my 
mother’s maiden name.’* 


On the other hand, he exhibited at the very same time, in 
other directions, the keenest powers of observation, and looked 
on all natural objects with the most intense interest. He loved 
to wander in the fields, and there kept the eyes which were 
seemingly closed to artificial life, most vigilantly open. The 
peculiarities and habits of plants and animals afforded perpetual 
scope for sagacious and delighted observation ; and the strong 
taste which he thus formed for Natural History and Botany he 
retained to the close of life. 

‘He learned,’ says the Memoir, ‘to read and write very early, and 
read with avidity; but his great delight was in the observation of 
nature. He would spend hours in the garden, watching the habits 
of spiders, taming young ducklings, and carrying them in his hand to 
pick snails from the cabbages, learning to distinguish notes of birds, 
&ce. And to the results of these early observations he would often 
allude in after years.” + 


* Vol. 1. pi. Voli. 4. 
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Fond, to his latest day, of making experiments in grafting 
and training plants, now in his own garden, now in those of his 
friends, he produced sometimes ingenious, and sometimes gro- 
tesque dusus nature, in his attempts to improve, or at least to 
innovate on her. His biographer says :— 


‘He delighted in experiments on the culture of plants and trees; 
in budding, grafting, inarching, and other modes of propagating 
plants. His fondness for arboriculture indeed was a constant resource 
and agreeable relaxation ; and his combinations of one species of 
plant with another on the same stem by “ approach-grafting,” made 
his grounds at Redesdale a very chaos of whimsical curiosities. 

. “Nec longum tempus, et ingens 
Exiit ad ccelum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.”’ 


‘The grounds of the friends with whom he stayed bear marks to 
this day of his enchanter’s hand and knife ; and his friends cherish 
these diversions of his multiform genius with careful remembrance, 
recalling his wise observations or ingenious conjectures as he tried 
his experiments, or perpetuated his various outrages on nature.’* 


These varying aspects of his early character, as we have said 
above, might have made even a keen observer doubtful as to its 
ultimate destination. 

The wonderful faculty for arithmetic seems to have died out 
early, and so signally, that when he went to school he was 
considered rather slow, and little better than ‘a dunce,’ in this 
department. Nor, fond as he was of mathematics, did he ever 
attain more than a respectable knowledge of them; though 
throughout life he loved to put and to solve ingenious problems 
in arithmetic. The sudden disappearance of his arithmetical 
faculty is so amusingly related by himself, that we must give 
the account in his own words. As latent powers of other kinds 
were developed, it seems to have been absorbed, so to speak. 
It was like a plant choked by the growth of taller and 
more luxuriant plants around it; or like a flower of spring, 
which blooms, fades, and dies down to the roots, and gives place 
to other flowers, which tarry for a later season; or like some 
springs in volcanic soils, which, after bubbling for a while, 
suddenly vanish under the consuming heat of the subterraneous 
fire. 

His words are :— 

‘There certainly was something peculiar in my calculating faculty. 


It began to show itself between five and six, and lasted about 
three years. One of the earliest things I can remember is the dis- 
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covery of the difference between even and odd numbers, whose names 
I was highly delighted to be told; I soon got to do the most difficult 
sums, always in my head, for I knew nothing of figures beyond 
numeration, nor had I any names for the different processes I 
employed. But I believe my sums were chiefly in multiplication, 
division, and the rule of three. In this last point, I believe, I sur- 
passed the famous American boy, though I did not, like him, under- 
stand the extraction of roots. I did these sums much quicker than 
any one could upon paper, and [ never remember committing the 
smallest error. I was engaged either in calculation or in castle- 
building, (which I was also very fond of,) morning, noon, and night ; 
and was so absorbed as to run against people in the streets, with all 
the other accidents of absent people. My father tried often, but in 
vain, to transfer my powers to written figures ; and when I went to 
school, at which time the passion was worn off, I was a perfect dunce 
at cyphering, and so have continued ever since. Thus was I saved 
from being a Jedediah Buxton, by the amputation, as it were, of this 
overgrown faculty. For, valuable as it is in itself, it would have 
been a heavy loss to have it swallow up all the rest. It was banished 


by a kind of ostracism, as the best of the Athenian citizens were, for 
the benefit of the community.”* 


It is certainly a curious psychological phenomenon, almost 
as curious as one which occurred in the history of a friend of 
ours,—one of the most extraordinary men, both for intellect and 
attainments, we ever met with. From his childhood he exhi- 
bited the most intense activity of mind. Having taught him- 
self to read when only about four, he was early instructed in the 
elements of Latin; about ten he commenced Greek, and had got 
prosperously on as far as the verbs in yu, when he had an 
unlucky fall out of window ; and either the terror or the con- 
cussion frightened or knocked all the Greek out of him, but 
left him in other respects just as it had found him; all his 
Latin, and all he had learned besides, being unimpaired. He 
told us he had to begin the Greek grammar over again, and 
plod on, just as if he had never learned a word of it; till one 
afternoon, all of a sudden, his truant Greek came rushing on 
him, like a spring-tide, and in a moment reinstated him in all 
his knowledge. This we can vouch for as a fact, and like man 
other abnormal facts in psychology, it is one which the psy- 
chologist ponders in vain. 

The reflection with which Whately closes the above recital 
is no doubt a sound one; he was the richer for his loss; and as 
for the world, certainly it would have been a bad exchange, had 
he developed into another calculating machine instead of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


* Vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 
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But even if he had retained the tendencies to abstract specu- 
lation, which in some respects marked his childhood, so pre- 
vailingly strong was the practical character of his intellect, that 
we doubt whether they would ever have been much indulged 
beyond the limits which a vigorous common sense, perpetually 
asking the cui bono, and inquiring whether or not problems are 
capable of solution, or can be of any practical application, would 
have imposed. As it is, it is quite curious to see, not only with 
what instinctive judgment, but with what repugnance he resiles 
from all mere subtlety, and especially from all those questions 
which he suspects to be beyond the reach or decision of the 
human faculties; sometimes, it may be, merely from want of 
relish for subtile speculation, but much more frequently from 
having well revolved the nature and limits of the human facul- 
ties, and well surveyed the frontier-line which separates light 
from darkness. 

His imagination, which was abundantly fertile, partook of the 
practical character of his intellect, and took its proper place as 
aministering power to his strong logic; it was used, in obedience 
to the maxims of Aristotle, and to the rules prescribed so severely 
in his own ‘Rhetoric,’ to illustrate and point an argument, 
never as a mere ornament. Ilis images, for the same reasons, 
were seldom of a purely poetic character, or impressive for the 
beauty of the conception, but had that homely aptness which 
exactly fitted them for didactic purposes. The fertility of this 
faculty was immense, and one is often greatly impressed with 
the extreme remoteness, and yet felicity, of the analogies which 
are seized for the illustration of argument. Many specimens, 
as happy as any that are to be found in his writings, are to be 
met with in the ‘ letters’ which are published in these volumes ; 
and these, being compositions written on the spur of the moment, 
show how prompt, as well as how fertile this faculty must have 
been. We shall beguile the reader’s way through this analysis 
of his intellectual character, as well as gratify ourselves, by 
appending a few examples. 


‘IT have no hope of making converts of these who have grown up 
in bigotry ; their “carcases must fall in the wilderness ;” but the rising 
generation may be kept untainted, and brought into “a good land.” 
It is vain to pour water on the centre of a conflagration ; but by keep- 
ing the adjoining roofs wet the fire may be prevented from spreading.’* 


Speaking of the danger and evil of mobs, he tells us— 


‘I mean by a ‘mob’ a large collection of people of whatever rank ; 
for then they always heat like new hay, and are governed by passion 


* Vol. i. p. 69. 
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instead of reason. I verily think five common labourers deliberating 
together would be more likely to adopt wise and temperate measures 
than five thousand gentlemen.’* 


The following passage is worth citing for the light it throws 
on some of his own characteristics, as well as for its liveliness 
of expression :— 


‘You have known me too long not to know how harassing it is 
to me to have to make up my mind on a hundred different points 
every day, instead of concentrating my mind on a single pursuit, 
which is to others the severest kind of labour. What is properly 
called business is the specific poison to my constitution, and [ appre- 
hend will completely wear me out in a very few years, especially from 
the want of long vacations to recruit. And what is most provoking is, 
that. ..... rank, state, pomp, precedence, &c.—are to me just 
so much additional plague. I would rather work with Paul, at his 
trade of tent-making, or have to go out fishing with Peter. And a 
formal dinner party, even at Oxford, is a bore which I would gladly 
commute for nine-and-thirty stripes. I do not know that I have less 
vanity than the generality of men, but mine is all of a personal kind, 
(I do not mean in respect of bodily person), not connected with station. 
The offer of archbishop was gratifying to my organ of approbation, 
the acceptance of the office is martyrdom.’ 


Speaking of Irish party bitterness— 


‘Here, parcere subjectis is unknown. They are never weary of 
tyrannizing over the conquered. The very name of Orangeman is a 
sign. It is chosen on purpose to keep up the memory of a civil war, 
which every friend of humanity would wish to bury in oblivion. It 
is doing what among the heathen was reckoned an accursed deed, 
keeping a trophy in repair. The English would have too much, if 
not of Christian feeling, at least of good taste, to assemble in Paris 
to celebrate the battle of Waterloo. Here we parade Orange flags 
and decorate King William’s statue, and play the tunes of insulting 
songs under the noses of the vanquished, till they are goaded to mad- 
ness ; and it is curious that they are more studious to provoke than 
to disable their enemies ; they are like sportsmen, who preserve foxes 
on purpose to hunt them.’ 


On one occasion, addressing the young clergy, he said :— 


‘ My younger brethren, if at any time you find your preaching pro- , 
ductive of good, and that your congregations value your exertions, | 

ware sing valance. Selfrespect is | 
beware of being puffed up, and losing your balance. Selfrespect is | 
valuable and useful, but as there will be a sufficient growth each day, | 
cut it close every morning. And when, through the goodness of God, 


* Vol. i. p. 88. Vol. i, pp. 111, 112. Vol. i. p. 127. 
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you are successful in your ministry, enter into your closet, fall down 
on your knees before the Throne, and to the Lamb ascribe all the 
praise, the honour, and the glory.’* 


This, we venture to think, as effective a ‘Charge’ as has been 
often given in a sermon an hour long. Of anti-reformers he 
says :— 

‘But some very good men think themselves bownd to resist to the 
last all alterations, even should they be certain of ultimate defeat; 
some again are strangely blind to the state of things ; and some are 
alarmed indeed, but alarmed like a horse in a stable on fire, which 
cannot be brought to submit to be rescued.’t 


The following miscellaneous extracts we give at random :— 


‘« This is my body,” seems—standing by itself—to favour the Roman 
Catholics, but not conjoined with “I am the true vine,” “ Behold the 
Lamb of God.” The intelligent study of the Bible tends, not indeed 
to make men join our Church (there is too much of old animosity), 
but to reform their own; for the yoke of Rome may come to be 
nominally borne, and yet be but a shadow.’t 

‘I hope the “ learning” and the “architecture” of the Tractites will 
not lead you any further. For myself I cannot make any such ex- 
ception. Their learning and their churches both, I utterly dislike. 
As to the latter, the party is “edifying” in the wrong sense of the 
word, Their continual effort is to fix on the building of stone, the 
veneration (as a temple) which belongs properly to the congregation 
—“the living stones ;” and their learning again tends continually to 
a substitution of paper-currency for gold—an attention to human 
writers which gradually absorbs and supersedes the study of Scripture.’§ 

‘There is an account given in the Roman historians of a man who 
had been proscribed under one of the Triumvirates ; and to save his 
life, disguised himself by wearing a black patch over one eye. A 
good while after, when the danger was past, he took off the patch, but 
in vain, the sight of the eye had gone. This is a type of a great 
number of “ sincere and conscientious men,” (that is, men who have 
come to be “‘sincere ;”) they have so long resolved not to see that they 
have become blind.”|| 

‘One class, the ascetic, are for cutting off everything that may be a 
snare. They have heard of the “ deceitfulness of riches,” and so they 
vow poverty, which is Jess trouble than watching your motives in 
gaining and spending money. And so of the rest. But if you 
would cut off all temptations, you must cut off your head at once.’§ 

‘Certainly we must reckon among the obstacles to the attainment 
of truth, presumptuous speculation on what is beyond our reach. 
Instead of ploughing a fertile soil, a man breaks his tools in attempt- 
ing to dig a granite rock,’** 
| ‘When the moon shines brightly, we are taught to say, “How 

* Vol: i: 147. + Vol. i. p. 153. Vol. ii. p. 47. 


§ Vol. ii. pp. 45, 46. || Vol. ii. p. 46. { Vol. ii. p. 299. 
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beautiful is this moonlight !” but in the day-time, “ How beautiful are 


the trees, the fields, the mountains ;” in short, all the objects that are - 


illuminated ; we never speak of the sun that makes them so. The 
really greatest orator shines like the sun, and you never think of his 
eloquence ; the second best shines like the moon, and is more 
admired as an orator.’* 


We give these illustrations not as the best, but the briefest. 
But such will be found in profusion throughout the volumes. 

Some of the analogies in the above citations, while they 
illustrate the fertility of his imagination, furnish specimens also 
of his wit, which is another quality Whately possessed in an 
extraordinary degree. Indeed, his bon-mots, happy repartees, 
and conversational pleasantries of all kinds, were so numerous 
that many witticisms, and some by no means worthy of him, 
have been unjustly fathered upon him. 

But here, again, his wit very rarely displays itself, excepting 
for the practical purpose of illustrating or enforcing some 
truth or sentiment. We hardly recollect in the whole course 
of his writings a single ludicrous image that is introduced 
because it is ludicrous. It is handed in by his ministering 
imagination, simply as suggested by the exigencies of the 
argument, and for the purpose of illustrating it. It is the 
great glory of these faculties to be so employed. This is their 
truest and highest use. They should, at least, adorn, if they 
do not enforce truth ; they should be the condiments and not the 
piece de resistance of the intellectual feast. 

Perhaps there never was a mind whose whole character, 
native cast, and acquired habits, better qualified it to be didactic, 
than that of Whately. To teach was with him a passion; he 
evidently loved it, and some singular traits of this tendency of 
his nature are found in various parts of his correspondence. 
‘Teaching,’ says Mr. Merivale, ‘was indeed the occupation 
‘most peculiarly suited to his powers and tastes. He had a 
‘remarkable faculty of drawing out the mind of the learner, 
‘by leading him step by step, and obliging him to think for 
‘himself... .. He possessed a remarkable power of dis- 
‘criminating and analyzing the characters of those with whom 
‘he was brought into contact as a teacher.’ All this, no doubt, 
is true; he was so fond of teaching, that if he had not had 
human beings to train, he would have taught any living thing— 
vegetable or animal—that came in his way, just as he educated 
plants, or taught his dog ‘Sailor,’ to climb the trees in Christ- 
church meadows. 


‘One of the few survivors,’ says the memoir, ‘among his near’ 


* Vol. ii. p. 321, 322. 
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connections records some pleasing reminiscences of his manner of 
teaching in private. “I can speak,” she writes, “of his kind and 
patient way of instructing me when a girl, always saying, ‘ Do not 
adopt my opinions because they are mine, but judge for yourself ; 
and of his pleasant, playful way of correcting foibles. I used to 
scribble sadly as a girl, and he wrote me a letter, beginning in a 
clear hand: ‘ My dear » and then a page of scribble impossible 
to read; ending with, ‘Now you see the evil of writing unintelli- 
gibly.” He cured me of shyness too. ‘You are shy,’ he would 
say, ‘because you are thinking of the impression you are making. 
Think only of the pleasure you can give to others, and not of 
yourself.’ ”’ * 


* Vol. i. p. 32. The following droll anecdote shows not only how inclined 
he was to teach, but how persevering he was as a teacher :—‘ We passed 
‘ the Christmas vacation of 1812,’ writes Dr. Hinds, ‘or part of it, together 
‘at Ramsgate. He brought with him his gun and a dog. His chief sport 
‘ was among the crows. One morning he shot an unusually plump one. 
‘ « This,” said he, ‘‘ will make a capital supper tor Bishop ’’—that, I think, 
‘ was the name of his dog. Accordingly he brought the crow home, and 
* handed it to his landlady, with instructions as to how it was to be dressed 
‘fordoggy. In due time it made its appearance, looking, I must confess, 
‘anything but tempting for a human stomach; and the dog seemed to 
‘ think it as little suited to canine nature, for he turned his back on it 
* disdainfully, and‘ slunk into a corner. Whately endeavoured to coax 
‘ him into an appetite for it, and from coaxing, changed his tone to that 
‘of remonstrance and rebuke. All to no purpose. It had become a 
‘ contest between the will of the master and that of the animal. Whately 
‘ resolved to carry his point. The dish was put away until the following 
‘day. Morning, noon, and night, the same scene recurred; the more 
‘ Whately laboured to induce Bishop, the more Bishop seemed determined 
‘not to yield, and the dish was remanded to yet another day. On the 
‘ following morning, when the dog was called, and, as before, shown the 
‘boiled crow, he paused for some minutes, eyed it with a look which 
‘deserved to be immortalized by Landseer, uttered. a sharp yelp, and 
‘ pouncing on the hateful mess, devoured it as ferociously as ever New 
‘ Zealander did the flesh of his enemy, Whately all the while shouting, 
‘Good dog! Good dog!” The victory was gained, but there was no 
‘more crow- cooking.’—Vol. i. p. 22. 

Another friend, the Rey. R. N. Boultbee, writes, among his Remini- 
scences of College life: ‘On many a summer’s evening did I walk with 
‘ him in “ beaver,” as it was called, in Christchurch meadow, where every 
‘ one was expected to appear in cap and gown, and where, to the horror 
‘of the ‘‘ Dons,” a crowd would be collected round him to witness the 
‘ exploits of his dog ‘‘ Sailor,” a large spaniel whom he had taught to 
‘ climb the high trees hanging over the Cherwell, from which he would 
‘ often drop into the river below; and this curious exploit of his dog 
‘he continued to exhibit, in the face of sundry grave remonstrances. 
‘ Nevertheless, his influence for good in the University was very consi- 
‘derable, the result of his transcendant talents and uncompromising 
‘ honesty.’—Vol. i. p. 38. 

Another anecdote of his dog ‘ Sailor’ may be inserted, as giving an 
accidental proof of the quiet way in which he received the offer of the 
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Inspired himself by the most single-minded honesty in the 
quest after truth, his next feeling, on finding it, was to ‘ call his 
‘neighbours and friends together to rejoice’ and participate in 
the discovery. He conveyed knowledge, however, in the forms 
suggested by the instincts of a truth-loving, didactic intellect. 
As it is light which he seeks to diffuse—as his object is to 
instruct and convince—his style is clear, cogent, lucid; in a 
word, has the highest qualities of pure didactic writing. But 
it is seldom animated by anything like passion; his page 
never ‘thunders and lightens ;’ his eloquence is not of the kind 
that hurries the soul away in that torrent of argument involved 
with passion, which he has himself described accurately 
enough in his work on ‘ Rhetoric,’ and which must ever be the 
soul of the highest eloquence. It may perhaps be said that 
the judicial character of mind is yet higher than that of the 
pleader, and that the charge of a great judge is better worth 
listening to than the speech of a great barrister. This may be 
so, and we are not denying it; but it still remains true that 
the most powerful as well as the most persuasive eloquence must 
be steeped in passion as well as in argument. 

Yet no one could more willingly admit this fact, or has more 
keenly analyzed the reasons of it, than he has done in his work 
on ‘Rhetoric.’ In the chapter on ‘ Persuasion,’ which we think 
is the most philosophical analysis of that process that is to be 
found in any work on Rhetoric in our language (or perhaps in 
any), he shows that he knew most exactly the elements which, 
over and above mere argument, must go to form a high order of 
eloquence ; and has insisted with great truth on the paramount 
necessity of a vivid imagination both to the orator and the 
historian, and its true uses in reference to the excitement of 
emotion. 

If it be asked, how it is that one who knew so well all the 


archbishopric. He evidently dreaded the honour, indeed, quite as much as 
he was gratified by it. ‘On this memorable visit to Rugby, he had 
‘taken the dog with him. On the morning on which he had received 
‘Lord Grey’s letter, Dr. Hinds writes: ‘‘ A visitor arrived, who was a 
‘ stranger to him, and was asked out to see the feats of his climbing dog. 
‘The animal performed as usual, and when he had reached his highest 
‘ point of ascent, and was beginning his yell of wailing, Whately turned 
‘ to his visitor and said, ‘ What do you think of that?’ Visitor: ‘1 think 
‘ that some besides the dog, when they find themselves at the top of the 
‘tree, would give the world they could get down again. Whately: 
‘¢Arnold has told you.’ ‘ Visitor: ‘Has told me what?’ Whately: 
««That I have been offered the Archbishopric of Dublin.’ Visitor: ‘I 
“am very happy to hear it; but this, 1 assure you, is the first intimation 
‘ Fhave had of it, and when my remark was made, I had not the slightest 
‘ idea that the thing was likely to take place.’ ” ’—Vol. i. p. 100. 
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conditions of a more impassioned eloquence than his own, and 
who has illustrated them with a profusion of those telling illus. 
trations which are so effective and popular an element of such 
eloquence, did not more signally attain it, when speaking or 
writing on subjects which fully admitted of it, one obvious 
answer is, that the very qualities which enabled him to give so 
just an analysis of it were hardly compatible with the tempera- 
ment it demands. Hardly can abandon to passion be expected, 
where the critical faculty exists in such ascendancy as to be 
capable of giving,—we do not mean during the access of passion, 
for that of course would be a contradiction in terms,—but at 
any time, a perfect analysis of the phenomena of it. By no stretch 
of imagination can we imagine Demosthenes able to give so 
good an exposition of the elements of his own eloquence as 
Aristotle, and still less can we conceive Aristotle delivering 
the Philippics of Demosthenes. 

But this characteristic of his writings is also partly due to that 
ascendancy of the didactic tendency, of which these powers of 
sound and acute critical analysis were-themselves the great instru- 
ments. His love of truth, as we have said, was intense; his 
quest of it proportionably earnest, and his efforts to communicate 
it untiring. But we can hardly imagine him going into a 
paroxysm of passion about it, or exhibiting as much energy in 
persuading as in convincing his readers. Having clearly stated, 
acutely argued, amply illustrated, and earnestly, but never passion- 
ately, enforced his theme, he seems to say, like the mathematical 
lecturer who leaves his instruction to be received or not, ad modum 
recipientis, Q. E. D.; ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 
When, as he deems, he has clearly proved his point, he appears 
to think his work is done, and that to go further, and enlist 
passion would derogate from the dignity of truth. And though 
none can have more clearly enunciated the contrary than him- 
self, in the above-mentioned work, yet in his writings and 
speeches we may see (what is indeed almost avowed in some 
of his letters) that he deprecates all impassioned writing and 
speaking, as nearly certain to cover ad captandum shallowness 
and claptrap. But within the circle in which he moved few 
writers are more effective than himself. He is certainly one of 
the greatest masters of a pure didactic style that ever used the 
English language. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to suppose that though thus 
calmly didactic in his style, and little apt or inclined to use the 
language of passion, he was indifferent whether the truth he 
loved was victorious or not. He was not like the ostrich who 
lays its egg in the sand, and cares not whether it be hatched or 
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crushed. On the contrary, few men ever took more pains or made 
greater sacrifices (pecuniary and otherwise) to diffuse and enforce 
what he deemed truth. In fact he was the centre, during no 
inconsiderable part of his ‘ public’ life, of what may be called a 
system of literary propagandism—in which he enlisted whatever 
talent or influence he could anywhere command—for the diffu- 
sion of the doctrines and opinions he deemed true. This was 
especially seen in the series of able publications called ‘Cautions 
‘for the ‘Times,’ commenced in 1852, in which he specially sought 
to arrest the progress of those Tractarian doctrines, against 
which he had early lifted up a warning voice, and to which he 
was all his life ardently opposed. A comparatively small portion 
of these ‘Cautions,’ it appears, was composed by himself; 
meantime he was everlastingly busy in suggesting topics, in 
corresponding with the writers, in correcting MS. for the press : 
in a word, in all the drudgery of an editor without salary ; or 
rather, at considerable personal expense, instead of salary; all 
this obscure labour, too, undergone at the cost of time and toil 
which might have enabled him, had they been given to original 
works, to add considerably to his own fame. It was the same 
thing always; to feach in some way was his delight; if he 
had not time himself to teach, he was willing to go on a recruit- 
ing service to provide a teacher, and, as his correspondence in 
these volumes shows, to suggest to any writer whom he knew, 
and thought fit for the task, the truths which he wished to see 
advocated, or the errors he wished to be exposed, and even to 
sketch out for them plans which he had not leisure himself to 
fill up. Many amusing exemplifications of this feature of his 
character will be found in these volumes.* 

So anxiously did he look about for advocates of what seemed 
to him important truth, that a great portion of his correspon- 
dence (entailing a large amount of unrequited toil) was devoted 
to this object. We speak from personal knowledge, when we 
say that he often applied to those who he thought might be 
capable of serving the cause of truth, though but little or not 
at all known to him, and who were not then, and who never 
were, under obligations of any kind to listen to his suggestions 
except such as admiration of his character and a sense of his 
courtesy imposed. 

The moral and social characteristics of Whately harmonised 
with his intellectual idiosyncracy, and conspired with it to form 
that tout ensemble of originality which has been ascribed to him. 
His strong sense, vigorous logic, and earnest desire to set every- 
thing in noon-day clearness, his aversion for the obscure and 

* See particularly, yol. i. p. 161. 
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over-subtle, corresponded with the love of truth, the candour, 

the openness, the abhorrence of concealment and reserve, the 

hatred of all affectation, and the impatience of finesse, which 

ever distinguished him. His very brusquerie (which often 

gave dire offence) arose, in part, from his logical down- 

rightness. To prove his point was everything; and the swaviter 

in modo was often sacrificed to the fortiter in re. Though always 

a fair and candid reasoner, he was fond of pressing home his 

arguments, and, like Socrates, did not stand much on ceremony 
in reducing an opponent to extremities: at all events, he did 
not understand the art of the renowned duellist, who boasted 
that he could run his rapier through his adversary’s body with 
such exquisite skill and grace that no pain in the world was felt 
in the operation. 

For the rough and unceremonious manners, however, which 
(together with his dress), fixed on him at college the soubriquet 
of the ‘ white bear,’ and which, though softened in the course of 
years, ina measure distinguished him through life, he accounts 
in a very different and amusing manner. These peculiari- 
ties, he assures us, were in part a recoil from a painful sense 
of bashfulness, amounting in his early days to sheepishness. 
Assuredly, to look at him, it was difficult to fancy this; yet it 
by no means impossible. It is certain that the consciousness of 
great, but as yet unasserted powers, especially if conjoined with 
awkward and ungainly exterior, is apt to be accompanied with 
mauvaise honte. But tew, surely, have had the courage to quell 
it as Whately did; that is, by violently assuming the contrary 
quality, and putting on an air of afiected effrontery ! 

‘In the pages of his Common-Place Book,’ says his biographer, 
‘he records how at last he determined to make a bold effort, and care 
nothing for what others might be thinking of him, and, to take his 
own words, “If he must be a bear, to be at least as unconscious as a 
bear.” And the effort succeeded. The shyness passed away 

the distressing consciousness which made life a misery was gone.’* 


Few, however, who study his character attentively will be 
satisfied that this is a full account of the matter. They will 
attribute the trait in question quite as much to the original ten- 
dencies of his nature as to any artificial assumption of effrontery. 
His high animal spirits, his powerful physique, his strong love 
for all athletic sports (in which he much excelled), his keen 
sense of the ludicrous and riotous enjoyment of it, his self- 
reliance, courage, and independence, do not permit us to suppose 
that there was much difficulty in overcoming any early tendencies 
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to an inconvenient mauvaise honte, the existence of which, how- 
ever, as a temporary phase of character, is quite compatible 
with all these qualities. Indeed, he looked back with such pain 
on the torments of his youthful shyness, that he does not scruple 
to say in one of his letters, ‘Supposing another world to be out 
‘of the question, the best thing that could be done for an intensely 
‘shy youth would be to shoot him through the head !’ 

A curious instance is given of the strangely false impression 
his rough manners were capable of conveying :-— 

‘He could be most touchingly gentle in his manner,’ says an old 
friend, ‘to those whom he liked, but I recollect a lady saying she 
would not for the world be his wife, from the way in which she had 
seen him put Mrs, Whately (the object, all his life, of his tenderest 
affection), into the carriage.’* 

One of the most amiable traits of Whately was his strong 
attachment to his friends. His, for the most part, were lifelong 
friendships, and as ardent as they were durable. He not only 
gives his triends all the admiration they deserve, but often 
indulges in affectionate exaggeration, not merely of all their 
virtues, but, (which is not so often seen), of their intellectual 


-endowments. So far from being actuated by any little envy or 


jealousy, he often speaks in terms in which it is impossible to go 
with him. If we cannot say, as some one said of him, that all 
his ‘geese are swans,’ it may certainly be said, that his ‘swans’ 
are always rare aves, and superior to all other swans. His 
tutor and lifelong friend, Copleston (no doubt a man of mark, 
but in our judgment much inferior to himself), becomes a sort 
of demigod ; and Whately, who certainly was never given to 
flatter, utters, in the amiable innocence of admiring love, what 
in other lips would be gross adulation. 

His ordinary disregard of etiquette and conventionalism, his 
impatience of mere sentiment, and open contempt for many 
kinds of human infirmity, (in all which he reminds us of 
Johnson), often gave an impression of deficient sensibility, not 
diminished by the seemingly hard-hearted way in which he 
spoke of casual charity. But it would be most fallacious to 
infer any want of real sensibility from any such premises. It is 
evident that under that shaggy exterior there beat a heart of 
great kindliness and even tenderness, capable of most generous, 
self-sacrificing attachments, and of the largest charity. Of 
his strong friendships we have already spoken, and the letters 
in these volumes abundantly confirm it. And so far from being 
chargaeble with want of benevolence, whatcver his hatred of 
ordinary mendicancy may have been, he was charitable even to 

* Vol. i. p. 12. 
NO, LXXXIX. K 
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munificence. Though he is said to have ‘thanked God he had 
‘never given a halfpenny to a street beggar in his life,’ yet it is 
certain that he gave away no less a sum than £40,000, and that 
he had (what the reckless giver to street beggars never can 
have), guarantees for its right appropriation. It seems also 
that he never saved anything for his family out of his large 
episcopal revenue, leaving them only his private fortune, and 
the provision of a life assurance. 

It must be granted that his sayings about casual charity sound 
rather harsh. But any one who reflects must be convinced that 
‘it would be, on the whole, a most happy thing for the world if 
everybody could be induced to acquiesce in Whately’s maxim. 
The best that can be said for him who gives to a beggar, of whom 
he knows nothing, is, that he is ‘tossing-up’ for the chance of 
doing a good action or the contrary; or rather (considering 
what the statistics of mendicancy are, and the proofs they 
furnish that what is given simply goes, for the most part, to the 
encouragement of hypocrisy, indolence, drunkenness, and all 
vice), he acts as he does with a hundred chances to one that his 
gift will not be real charity. Alms so given are, in general, 
so much of the fund of general benevolence taken from the 
deserving and given to the worthless. He who gives should 
know to whom and for what he bestows his bounty; and it is a 
part—and not the least part—of real charity to take guarantees 
that its alms are rightly appropriated. If a man cahnot person- 
ally administer his charity himself, he should take care to 
provide proper almoners to disburse it. Whimsical and para- 
doxical as is one of Paley’s reasons for sometimes bestowing 
casual charity, namely, that we may not become se/fish—that is, 
that we are to give a penny to another (no matter whether it 
will prove a curse or blessing), just that we may get a pennyworth 
of something else for ourselves; even this is better than the 
carelessness with which the ‘charitable man’ often throws about 
his bounty, when he has almost certainty that it directly goes to 
the increase of the sum-total of vice and misery. Whenever it 
is possible, though it may not always be so, he should endeavour 
at least to ascertain what is the real claim of the case on his 
charity, if only to secure for it a better relief than his eleemosy- 
nary bilbenny. But the world would be much better if it 
could be got to act rigidly on Whately’s principle; it would 
abolish two great evils—the abstraction of such large sums from 
the capital of benevolence just to subsidize vice, and that 
steeling of the heart of charity which is at last the result of 
being often deceived. 

As Natural History was a favourite study with him, and gave 
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ample scope to his remarkable quickness and accuracy of obser- 
vation, so the intellectual and moral varieties of our nature seem 
to have afforded him equal pleasure. It is a kind of knowledge 
which is oftener seen in the statesman than the philosopher; or 
if possessed by the latter, belongs principally to those who, like 
Whately, conjoin with their philosophy a large intercourse with 
the world. Johnson possessed the same skill in moral anatomy 
in still greater perfection.—It is easy to see that the annotating 
of ‘ Bacon’s Essays’ was a task Whately took up and prosecuted 
con amore. The same tendency of mind is visible in the Corre- 
spondence, which abounds in shrewd remarks, showing how 
sharply he had observed human nature, both in individuals and 
classes. His lecture on the tendencies of the several ‘ Profes- 
sions’ also indicates the same traits. 


The closing scenes of Whately’s life are deeply touching. 
He preached the Gospel yet more eloquently in his death than 
in his life. Like other Christians, he had doubtless been 
slowly growing for many years; growing in knowledge, in 
self-knowledge, in humility, in charity, in elevation of thought 
and feeling ; and yet we doubt not, that during the last year or 
two, and especially during his long and most painful illness, he 
struck his roots deeper and shot up higher, than during any 
other equal period of his life. He was like some plant of slow 
growth, but vigorous nature, brought out of the chilly atmo- 
sphere into the hot-house ; in that fierce heat, instead of drooping 
and being consumed, he burst into tropical rapidity of growth, 
and put forth an unwonted luxuriance of leaf and flower. It is 
a phenomenon not seldom witnessed in the last scenes of a Chris- 
tian’s life. The process by which the child of dust is made meet 
for ‘the inheritance of the saints in light,’ by which this feeble 
plant is fitted for transplantation into the paradise of God, is at 
best a slow one. Long years of patient culture on the part of 
the great Husbandman are expended upon it. Little by little, 
amidst many and humiliating lapses and failures, with line upon 
line, precept upon precept, and slow corrective discipline, are 
the habits formed and consolidated, by which man is fitted 
at last to be his own master in the highest sense; to become a 
denizen of any world to which the summons of God may call 
him; with all those habits of soul towards God and all God’s 
creatures, which shall make him safe in the presence of all tempt- 
ation; kept upright, not by bands and ligaments of outward 
constraint or artificial support, but by internal forces of moral 
equilibrium; by an intellect that cannot, and a will that will 
not, see things other than they really are; and therefore safely 
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poised, because poised from within ; no statue of a man, set on a 
pedestal, and which, if a cramp or a nail give way, is at the mercy 
of the first breatn that blows, but a living conscious agent, with 
power of adapting internal vital forces to the maintenance of 
equilibrium. The process, by which experience applied to 
self-discipline is to form that charaeter, of which heaven will 
not be ashamed, and which will not be ashamed to find itself 
there,—which will be greeted, not shunned, by the ‘innumerable 
‘ companies of angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect,’— 
is at best a slow one; nor is any mortal able (as Butler says) to 
pronounce, in relation to any individual, how long it is needful 
for the painful discipline to be continued in order to secure the 
result. The process by which the image of God is thus im- 
printed on the soul and wrought into it, is not like that which 
produces a photograph, struck off in a moment, impressed on 
perishable material, and laid in fading colours; but like that 
by which a great sculptor, slowly and by an infinite succession 
of touches, calls out of the solid marble a form of faultless grace 
and beauty ;—the tedious work of years indeed, but worth all 
the labour, for it is to be immortal. 

Though the change be in general so slow as often to elude 
observation, even in him who is the subject of it; or can only 
be discerned, and not always very clearly even then, by taking 
some years to enable us to make the comparison, yet there are 
times in the history of many Christians, and more frequently in 
the closing scenes of life, or under the pressure of long-continued 
affliction, when the religious character seems visibly to dilate 
and grow; when the soul seems, as it were, putting on the 
‘beautiful garments’ of its transfiguration, before ‘ the body of 
‘its humiliation’ has ceased to invest it, and to be unfolding its 
light Psyche wings before it has thrown off the chrysalis. 
Nor perhaps need we wonder that so signal an advance is 
reserved till the ‘time of departure is at hand;’ often indeed 
it must be so. For some of the most important changes that 
are to be effected on the character of many a good Christian 
man, before he can be said to be ‘ perfected,’ must be deferred to 
the time when he has no work to do in active life. The very 
qualities which need the pruning or the fostering of that hour, 
may be so intertwined with other qualities essential to success 
during the active period of life, that they ‘ grow together’ as long 
as that period lasts. Energy is apt to pass into unseemly self- 
assertion, zeal to betray into anger or bigotry, self-reliance and 
independence into pride, arrogance, and contempt of others, 
yet these qualities cannot be spared in the battle of life: when 
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that is over, and when they can no longer be used here, they 
are purified from alloy. The excesses and defects observable in 
many, however inseparably connected with qualities which fit 
them to be of great service in the world, nevertheless need to be 
corrected like every other. And so, when a man’s life-work is 
done, and he can be himself the exclusive object of discipline, 
God seems to bring him into His inner school, and teaches him, as 
no other teacher can, and by strange methods, the remaining 
lessons which, once learnt, are to issue in freedom from all 
painful discipline for ever ; teaches him, above all, that childlike 
resignation to the will of God, that absorption of soul in Him, 
that deep, ineradicable trust in His goodness, in spite of His 
chastisements, which are the hardest lesson of all. When those 
habits of soul are fully formed, then shall we be enabled to bear, 
what it is clear we cannot bear here, cloudless happiness and 
never-changing prosperity. 

In the case of the good Archbishop, it is not difficult to 
believe that several traits of his character, which though allied 
to virtue, and ‘leaning to virtue’s side,—perhaps inseparable 
from his energetic nature, and even serviceable in the work he 
was called upon to do in the world,—needed the ‘ refiner’s fire’ 
before the ‘ Refiner’ himself (according to the beautiful image 
of-the prophet) saw his own perfect image there, after which he 
might let the fire slacken and the furnace go out for ever. 
Certain it is, that the picture which his last days present to us 
is a very impressive one. The ‘strong man’ was now become 
‘as a little child;’ patience, gentleness, and humility had their 
‘perfect work ;’ and above all, he fully realized and bore his testi- 
mony to the practical value and reality of those great truths of the 
Gospel, which in all of us, while we are in health and prosperity, 
are too apt to shine as a clear cold light in the understanding, 
without kindling a proportionable flame in the heart. 

We insert a few brief extracts from the records of his last 
days. Mr. Dickinson writes :— 

‘His sufferings increased each day, and he felt very painfully his 
inability to come into town for the discharge of business. His “ use- 
lessness,” as he called it, was the especial trial to his active spirit. 
One day early in August, when I went out to see him, on my enter- 
ing his study he looked up, and said, with tears in his eyes, “ Have 
you ever preached a sermon on the text ‘Thy will be done?’ Haw 
did you explain it?” When T replied, “ Justso,” he said, “ That is the 
meaning ;” and added, in a voice choked with tears, ‘* but it is hard, 
very hard sometimes to say it.” ’* 


* Vol. i. p. 410. 
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We again quote from the memoranda of Mr. Dickinson, who 
constantly took notes of an illness so affecting to all Whately’s 
friends. In these notes we see the veil of reserve somewhat 
lifted, which hitherto had made the ‘inner life’ a mystery,— 
hidden even from those nearest to him. 


‘Through life he had stood forward as a powerful defender of the 
Christian faith, and now it was to be shown to all how the same 
simple trust in Christ, as the only Savlour, which has smoothed so 
many a humble deathbed, was to be the stay and staff of the mighty 
thinker and writer while crossing “the valley of the shadow of 
death.” ’ 

‘Sept. 12. This morning I read for the Archbishop the 69th Psalm. 
His appetite grows worse. When his dinner was brought he said, 
“Oh, how I loathe the thought of eating!” Yet in these little 
things he shows very strongly the habit of forcing all his inclin- 
ations and actions under the rule of reason; and he is so consi- 
derate for others —so fearful of giving trouble. When he could 
searcely bring himself to eat, he said to his attached servant, who 
seemed distressed, “ But pray do not think I am finding fault, I know 
the fault is in myself.” It has become extremely difficult to move 
him from the sofa to the bed; and it is touching to see how he tries 
to control the outward expression of suffering, lest he should cause 
distress to those about him. While the perspiration streamed down 
his face from agony, he restrained every murmur of impatience, and 
said to us repeatedly, “ Yes, yes, | know you do all you can. The pain 
cannot be helped.” During the night I heard him often murmur, 
“ Lord have mercy on me, Oh, my God, grant me patience.” 

‘Sunday, Sept. 13. This morning he looked as though his last hour 
was drawing near. About one o'clock a friend standing near said, 
“This is death.” Supposing that all was over, one of his daughters 
stooped down and kissed his forehead. He awoke, and in the con- 
fusion of sudden waking, said, with a little nervous irritation, “ Oh, 
you should never wake an invalid.” Some time afterwards he sent 
for his daughter, and said, “I am afraid I spoke petulantly just now, 
I am very sorry for it—I beg your pardon.” Ifever the fruits of the 
Spirit—“ gentleness, patience” —were manifest in any one, they are in 
him. In the afternoon he was rather better. Archdeacon West, his 
domestic chaplain, came out and read prayers with him. He said, 
“ Read me the eighth chapter of Romans.” When Dr. West had 
finished the chapter, he said, “Shall I read any more?” “No, that 
is enough ata time. There is a great deal for the mind to dwell on 
in that.” He dwelt especially on the thirty-second verse, “ He that 
spared not His own Son,” In the very last sermon he had preached, he 
had enlarged on this as the conclusive and satisfactory proof that 
afflictions were sent not in anger, but in love ; and he now recalled, 
for his own comfort, the turn of thought by which he had so lately 
tried to comfort others. He has had this chapter read to him 
frequently during his illness. 
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‘On the 14th of September he received the Lord’s Supper. It was 
a scene never to be forgotten by any who had witnessed it. A calm, 
earnest attention and solemn peace rested on his face ; he spoke little, 
but evidently the soul was communing with God. A little before 
this one of his friends in attendance on him had remarked that his 
great mind was supporting him ; hisanswer, most emphatically and 
earnestly given, was, “ No, it is not that which supports me, it is faith 
in Christ. The life I live is by Christ alone.”’ 

‘Sept. 16th. This morning his son read to him the 4th chapter of 
the Second Corinthians. He followed the chapter with tears and silent 
prayer, and at the end pronounced an emphatic Amen. Towards 
evening he said, “This has been a terrible day. Oh, the tenacity of 
life is a great trial. Do pray for my release, if it be God’s will.” 

‘Sept. 16th. After breakfast I read to him Hebrews 11. He was 
much moved, and when I ended said with emphasis, “ Every chapter 
in the Bible you read seems as if it were written on purpose for me.” 

‘Sunday, Sept. 27th. In the evening there was a hemorrhage 
from the leg. A messenger was immediately despatched into town 
for the physician. He lay quite calm and still, asking, after ten 
minutes, “Is the bleeding still going on? I hope so.” He evidently 
felt thankful, believing that his release was near. The bleeding had 
greatly abated before the doctor arrived. When he came in he said, 
“T think we can stop it, my lord.” The Archbishop answered, in his 
old, natural manner, “I am afraid so.” When the doctor left, having 
succeeded in stopping the hemorrhage, the Archbishop said to me, “ Is 
not this a very unusual hour for the doctor to come?” I answered 
‘Yes, but we sent for him expressly when the bleeding began.” And 
he replied, “Oh, you had not told me of that. Did you suppose I was 
afraid to die ?”’ 

‘Oct. Ist. This morning he listened attentively while several 
Psalms were read to him. He was moaning very restlessly in the 
night, and once when I went to his bedside and asked “Is there any- 
thing you wish for, my lord ?” He answered “I wish for nothing but 
death.” It was on the night following this that another of his chap- 
lains was watching beside him, and in making some remark expressive 
of sympathy with his distressing sufferings and helplessness, quoted 
the words fro m Phil. iii.21, “Who shall change our vile body :” the 
Archbishop interrupted him with the request, “ Read the words.” 
His attendant read them from the English Bible ; but he reiterated, 
“Read his own words” The chaplain, not being able to find the 
Greek Testament at the moment, repeated from memory the literal 
translation, ‘This body of our humiliation.’ “That's right,” inter- 
rupted the Archbishop, “not viJe—nothing that he made is vile.” ’} 


With these records of his last hours before us, we have no 
heart, and as little need, to ascertain the exact whereabouts, 
the precise latitude and longitude, of his theological position. 


* Vol. ii. p. 416, £17. + Vol. ii. p. 418. 
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Whether, as often said, his religion was of a too intellectual 
cast—whether any of his opinions had a ‘cold rationalistic’ 
tendency—whether he was a bigot to a ‘narrow and rigid 
orthodoxy’— whether he was deficient in the ‘esthetic’ elements, 
of religion, and wanting in ‘ reverence’—whether he was semi- 
heretical in the article of the Trinity, we shall not discuss ; but 
—one thing is plain, that he had now got not only beyond ‘cold 
rationalism,’ but beyond ‘cold orthodoxy’ too; and that if religion 
with him (doubtless from his undemonstrative nature) had the 
appearance of dwelling in the head only, it is plain that it. had 
tuken full possession of his heart. As to his imputed Sabellian- 
ism, let the statements in the article ‘Persona’ in his ‘ Logic’ 
mean what they will, we have reason to believe, from several 
passages in his letters, that if he ever held the doctrine of Sa- 
bellius, his opinions must have been changed since he penned 
the article in question ; for in these letters he disclaims holding 
that or any other metaphysical rationale of the mystery of the 
Trinity, though he fully admits the practical doctrine as laid 
down in Scripture. But the reader may judge for himself, by 
reading the passages in vol. i. page 208. 


The works which, perhaps more than the rest, bear the stamp 
of his intellect most clearly are the ‘ Historic Doubts,’ the 
Essays on the ‘ Peculiarities of the Christian Religion,’ the 
‘Errors of Romanism,’ and the ‘ Kingdom of Christ.’ The second 
is an admirable contribution to the Kvidences, and opens a mine 
which is not yet exhausted. Christianity differs in many points 
from the religions that hwmnan nature has undoubtedly originated ; 
on the other hand, the points in which these last coincide are 
naturally accounted for, because they have their root in human 
nature; further, when man has corrupted Christianity, he 
has assimilated it to those earth-born religions in these very 
points, and ground down and worn away its peculiarities. He 
who will candidly weigh these things will be apt to believe that 
Christianity could not have come from man. The /atter point, 
again, is well illustrated by the ‘ Errors of Romanism.’ wherein 
the author shows that those errors ought rather to be called 
errors of human nature; and that, unless perpetually on our 
guard, we are all apt to reproduce them, or others more or less 
like them. The chief defect of the work to us is, that the 
author has scarcely dwelt enough on some of the most com- 
prehensive illustrations of his argument, supplied by the history 
of Anglicanism. At the same time, we must remember the 
work was written before the Tractarian movement commenced, 
though some additions were made in successive editions. We 
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cannot doubt, that had it been written later, the author would 
have insisted much more largely on those ‘roots’ of Romish 
errors, which an imperfect Reformation still left in the Church, 
and which are ever and anon springing up—in fact, every three 
or four generations or so—and half-choking and poisoning it. 
The present movement, like Laud’s, may abate or die away, but 
the like errors will come to the surface again and again, till the 
‘times’ of further ‘Reformation’ come; or, if Reformation be 
impossible, till the struggle end in disruption. 

But the admirable work on the ‘ Kingdom of Christ’ yet 
more strongly illustrates Whately’s peculiar powers—which 
were then, too, in their maturity. It seems to us, we confess, 
a most triumphant vindication of those who protest against any 
State Alliance as a grievous wrong to the Church of Christ. 
This conclusion, in our judgment, most logically and inevitably 
follows, from W hately’s whole reasoning ; nor can we form any 
conception of the methods by which he evades it, if we except, 
indeed, that which will account for anything; namely, the pre- 
judication by which the strongest intellects, as well as the weakest, 
are liable to be warped in favour of any system in which we have 
been cradled, and with which our whole life has been identified. 

But we have not the shadow of a doubt that, however he 
solved the difficulty, he kept his position with perfect honesty, 
for a greater lover of truth and straightforwardness never 
lived. And since he cov/d honestly retain his post, we are glad 
that he did so; for we are persuaded he did more good by 
remaining in it than by quitting it ;—more good, probably, 
even in relation to this very controversy, by familiarizing 
so mary with his arguments, who might otherwise never have 
seen them. But on other grounds also, we certainly believe he 
was more useful in the Church than he could have been out of 
it. If he could honestly remain in it (which we must believe), 
there is no doubt that it afforded ample scope for the useful 
application of all his energies. That usefulness is restricted to no 
particular ecclesiastical organization. As a dignitary of the 
Church said to a friend of ours, ‘I see clearly that, whatever our 
‘Church polities, there is none of them which, pervaded by the 
‘ vital truths of the Gospel, and worked with honest zeal for 
‘ God’s glory and man’s salvation, He will not honour, in spite 
‘ of all its defects, with usefulness.’ To this we subscribe, with- 
out pretending to under-estimate the immense importance of the 
controversy. We cannot look, indeed, on the signal successes 
which mark special epochs in the history of widely different 
church systems, both at home and abroad, without feeling that 
God puts more honour on the most defective ecclesiastical 
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machinery, when worked with true-hearted zeal, sincerity, and 
diligence, than on the most perfect men ever framed, when those 
vital forces are wanting. As we look at the conspicuous glory, 
resting now on this section of the Church, now on that, we are 
reminded of some huge fabric, the work of distant ages, and of 
varying orders of architecture, whose picturesque turrets and 
pinnacles are now illumined, and now fade into shadow, as they 
successively reflect the morning and evening radiance of the 
self-same sun. 

Still, allowing this, we maintain that if the views propounded 
in the treatise on ‘Kingdom of Christ’ be logically just, they 
are utterly destructive of the very foundations of all Church 
Establishments. If the ‘declaration of Christ,’ according to 
Whately’s exposition, implies an absolute repudiation of a// 
force in the maintenance of his kingdom,—if nothing is to be 
appealed to but conviction and persuasion—there is no /ocus 
standi for such an institution. And we firmly believe that this 
is a just exposition both of the spirit and letter of the New Tes- 
tament ; that it is the peculiar glory of Christianity, and one of 
the many traits by which it is distinguished from the religions 
of human origin, that it adopts this tone: ‘ I aspire to a dominion 
‘ over the hearts and wills of mankind. I resent, therefore, as 
‘ the last of insults, the offer of any other and meaner dominion, 
‘such as the princes of this world content their poor ambition 
‘with. Unless I can have the /earf, I will have nothing; as 
‘the gifts I offer are all freely offered, so the service I require 
‘ must be a free-will offering too; not a mite shall be cast into 
‘ my treasury which grateful love has not thrown there; not a 
‘ grain of incense shall smoke on my altar, of which Infidelit 
‘ can sneeringly say, “ Behold! robbery for a burnt-offering !’’? 

Now, if this be the case, Establishments are at an end; for 
they must involve in the last resort the w/tima ratio of force, 
which the argument rejects. If there be Establishments, they 
must be supported. This can only be by public revenues; 
and this can be secured only on the ordinary principle of com- 
pulsory payment. If the payment were voluntary, the law 
to that effect would deserve the ridicule which South pours (and 
justly, according to his principles), on some of the laws pro- 
pounded by certain ecclesiastical reformers of his time: ‘ These 
‘and these things it is your duty to do, and if you will not do 
‘them, why you may as well let them alone!’ 

If, on the other hand, the payment be compulsory, it must 
be enforced; and then we come to the measures, however mild 
in form, or however reluctant the appeal to them, which the 
argument refuses to listen to, — seizure of goods, distraint, 
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perhaps imprisonment. Now, surely it would be an odd thing 
to say, ‘Yes, these are allowable, but not branding, hanging, 
‘or burning at the stake ;’ and no less odd to say, ‘These mild 
‘ applications of force would be utterly wrong in order to enforce 
‘the reception of the doctrines of Christianity, but perfectly 
‘right in support of them!’ 

For these reasons, we have always thought that those Church- 
men who plead so tenaciously for the continuance of Church- 
rates, are perfectly consistent. If we believed in Establishments, 
we should be as obstinate as they. They argue, and argue 
justly, that to surrender them is to surrender almost all the little 
that remains of the principle of an Establishment among us. 

Whately, in his letters, frequently adverts to the extreme 
difficulty of framing a consistent theory of Church and State, 
and seems almost to admit its impossibility.* 


On the whole, he seems to have thought that there was no 
violation of the principle of his Treatise, in Sfate-Endowments, 
provided each religion that claimed it had a proportional share 
in them ; and hence he pleads so strenucusly for the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

But he surely forgets that State-Endowments must depend 
upon compulsory taxation, and must, therefore, ultimately appeal 
to force. He was perhaps partly reconciled to this theory by 
his extreme anxiety that ministers should not be immediately 
dependent on their congregations. This he considers the 
characteristic of the ‘ voluntary system,’ to which, therefore, he 
opposes ‘endowments.’ But he forgets that ‘endowments’ may 
be, to any extent, a part of the voluntary system, and to some 
extent always have been so. State-Endowments, indeed, are 
opposed to it, but not «// endowments. An indeterminate, but 
very large, perhaps the far larger part of the revenues of the 
Church of England itself, are the fruits, not of compulsory tax- 
ation, but of spontaneous munificence,—often, no doubt, in the 
dark ages, of pious folly. Whether ‘endowments,’ however 
voluntary, be the best means of maintaining the Christian 
ministry, is another question; but they are certainly compatible 
either with the voluntary or compulsory system. But the 
latter, 7. e. State-Endowments, seem to us hopelessly at war 
with Whately’s Treatise. 

Whately’s Anti-Erastian sentiments are also shown in the 
claims he makes for the independence and self-government of 
the Church ; so independent it would be, if his views were 
carried out, that it is difficult to see by what thin filament of 
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skin the Siamese twins of Church and State would remain any 
longer united. 

It is not a little curious that many of Whately’s High 
Church friends, who vehemently resisted his liberal ecclesiastical 
politics, have, by a different course, arrived at nearly the same 
conclusion, and are yet more impatient of the yoke of the State 
than he was—indeed, almost as much so as Dissenters them- 
selves. Dr. Newman has left on record that from Whately he 
imbibed his Anti-Erastian sentiments. 

The truth is, that there are two conceivable conditions of 
a nation in which an Establishment is at least inteiligible, 
(whether abstractly right or not), and two only. One is, where 
a whole nation is regarded as of one religion (whether it be 
so or not), and a despotic Government is able and resolved to 
enforce uniformity ; and these were the pleasant conditions in 
which our forefathers tried the experiment: the other, where a 
whole nation are bond fide Christians, with the very same creeds 
and church-polity. If that state of things should ever take 
place in the history of the world, an Establishment would be 
practicable enough, for Church and State would be one. 

But where totally different conditions from those which 
Establishments presuppose are found; when religious freedom 
is fully acknowledged and acted on, then divergences of 
opinion immediately appear, which at once make an Estab- 
lishment an anomaly, and more and more so as time rolls on. 
Hence it is becoming increasingly difficult to reconcile our own 
nation, or any party in it, to our anomalous ecclesiastical con- 
stitution; and the ever-multiplying differences and discords 
which are characteristic of our day, and which are producing 
at least as much Nonconformity in the Church as was ever 
found out of it, will at length reconcile all parties to a divorce 
between the State and that ‘Kingdom which is not of this 
world.’ 

So plain is much of this, even to thousands of State Church- 
men themselves, that it is comparatively rare to find anybody 
defending them on abstract principles, or willing to admit that, 
if a nation was without one, it would be wise to set one up. It 
is as a thing that exists de facto—a difficulty bequeathed by our 
fathers—something that is hard to get rid of,—to be endured 
rather than gloried in—that it is accepted in the present day. 
And to the diffusion and strengthening of that conviction we 
are convinced that Whately’s ‘Kingdom of Christ’ has been 
and will be of no little service. 

We had intended to quote largely from some of the letters in 
these volumes, but our space is more than exhausted. Many of 
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them seem quite equal to anything in Whately’s writings, and not 
a few, by their ease and playfulness, give us also the advantage 
of seeing him in his undress. The jew d’esprit entitled the 
‘Letter of Proverbs,’* and the ‘ Hints to Transcendentalists, on 
working infidel designs through Tractarianism,’ are both highly 
characteristic.f 

The reader may like to see a distinguished foreigner’s estimate 
of him. If so, they will find a very discriminating one from 
the pen of M. Guizot, a sentence or two of which shall close 
this article. 


‘Parmi les prélats anglicans avec lesquels je fis connaissance, 
Yarcheveque de Dublin, M. Whately, correspondant de notre Institut 
m’interessa et me surprit ; esprit originel, fécond, inattendu, instruit 
et ingénieux plutét que profond dans les sciences philosophiques et 
sociales, le meilleur des hommes, parfaitement désintérressé, tolérant, 
libéral, populaire, et & travers son infatigable activité et son intaris- 
sable conversation étrangement distrait, familier, ahuvi, dégingandé, 
aimable et attachant, quelque impolitesse qu'il committe et quelque 
convenance qu'il oublie.’t 


Art. VI.—1. Scenes of Clerical Life. 4. Silas Marner. 
2. Adam Bede. 5. Romola. 
3. The Mill on the Floss. 6. Felix Holt. 

Were Shakespeare now alive he would write novels, and 
perhaps it would not be much to be regretted that the sovereign 
spirit of all literature should be technically definable as a 
novelist. Not only is it that superlative genius will contrive 
to give account of itself through whatever medium lies readiest 
to hand, but that the novel is really adapted in an extraordinary 
degree to afford play to a versatile, inventive, all-comprehending 
mind. What the novel, in contradistinction to other forms of 
literary art, specifically is, we shall not trouble our readers or 
ourselves to inquire; but we have yet to learn for what literary 
service the competent literary artist may not render it avail- 
able. All that the old epic was in respect of narrative ; all that 
the old drama was in respect of delineation of character by 
means of colloquy ; all that the old lyrics and idylls were in 
respect of sentimental effusion and gay description of beechen 
boughs and milkmaids ; this may the modern novel be. It takes 
indifferently the garb of verse or of prose. Guy Mannering, 
by mere versification such as Scott could have easily given it, 
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written in prose, would have been recognised by all as a 

charming novel. Goethe and Scott, the men who, in power and 

quality of genius, are regarded as having come nearer to Shakes- 0 

peare than any of the moderns, were novelists; and the ampli- 0 

tude, the depth, the originality, of the genius of Scott might p 
t 


might have become a splendid poem ; and the Lady of the Lake, P 
f 


never have been guessed, if he had not, at a critical moment, 
flung off the trammels of verse, and adopted the more plastic 
medium of what is loosely and rather absurdly called fictitious 
composition. In precisely the same sense in which the novel it 
is fictitious, are poetry and the drama fictitious. The difference is 
is that anybody can write a novel, whereas there is a regularity a 
in the forms of the epic and the drama, which constitutes an ( 
appreciable difficulty in their formal construction, and renders n 
it doubtful whether an entirely stupid person could put them, a 
even in external appearance, together. A man whose utmost v 
capacity is inadequate to making two lines rhyme, or assigning a 
the proper number of feet to a stanza of blank verse, may be il 
pronounced unequal to a drama or epic poem; but since there v 
is no requirement of art, of grammar, or of morality, with n 
which the novelist finds himself compelled in the first instance 0 
to comply,—since he can fail, that is to say, to all possible i 
lengths, breadths and depths without knowing it, or being D 
obliged to pull up,—there is no measurable degree of ineptitude c 
which cannot feed its own complacency, and augment the woes i 
of mankind, by producing something which the printer and t 
bookbinder will, tor cash payment, entitle a novel. ‘There is 

accordingly but slight precision of idea-or.dignity of character 8 
associated with this species of composition in the public mind. 8 
To say of one that he is a novelist, is to say little more of him : 
than it is to say of one that he isa man. Whether the man is i 
a tatterdemalion or a bishop, a pickpocket or a judge, a buffoon fi 
or a prophet, whether the novelist is an artist or a bungler, a a 
genius or a fool, are questions remaining for further considera- ( 
tion. Practically, the single condition to which even the suc- \ 
cessful novelist must conform is, that he shall interest his reader ; § 
and the limitless freedom thus enjoyed commends the novel in 
an especial manner to literary genius in a time characterised 
and circumstanced.as ours. Just such a formless form of com- 
position, restricted to nothing, capable of adaptation to every- 
thing, was required to be the literary magician’s-bottle of 
this restless, changeful, vehemently active, and most desultory 
age, into which and from which our miscellaneous wealth of 
knowledge and experience, our historical reminiscences, our 
stray scientific gatherings, our capricious, fitful imaginings, our 
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hilosophical notions, the debris of a hundred systems, our theo- 

logical beliefs, the debris of a hundred creeds, our religious 
feelings, our snatches of old songs, and attempts at new ones, 
our political preferences, our social views, fancies, prejudices, 
our literary opinions, our personal crotchets, theories, oddities, 
peculiarities, and those of our friends and enemies, can be 
poured. That a book is a novel means anything or nothing ; 
the practical question relates to its character and contents. 

The highest kind of novel we take to be that in which some 
important truth or truths, some important fact or series of facts, 
is expounded, vindicated, illustrated through the machinery 
and movement of a life-history. This was the ideal which 
Goethe more or less consciously aimed at realizing in his great 
novels. In point of fact, it is the ideal of all high works of 
art, Iliads, Divine Comedies, Shakespearian dramas. No true 
work of art can be trivial: the law is universal and inexorable ; 
and Goethe’s instinct as an artist told him that, if the novel was 
in his hands to have, as he clearly intended it to have, affinity 
with the productions of the old masters in literary art, it 
must be worthy in purpose and substantial in matter. This, 
of course, does not imply that the novel should be designed to 
inculcate a moral lesson or establish an ethical principle; the 
meaning of the law is, that every important work of art shall 
concern itself with truth of one kind or another, with the serious 
interests of men, and shall have, even in its sportiveness, 
that gravity which belongs to all worthy and well-considered 
effort. Scott probably never wrote with an express and con- 
scious moral purpose ; but his novels of Scottish character and 
Scottish life, the results of perfect knowledge and perfect 
sympathy worked up by a perfectly veracious genius, are 
instinct with the finest essence of historical truth, are as pro- 
fitable to instruct as to delight, and are works of imperishable 
art; whereas his historical romances, French and English, like 
Quentin Durward, or schoolboy melodrama like Ivanhoe, are be- 
wildering distortions of recorded fact, and must fail, as nonsense 
sooner or later always fails, to attract the attention of grown men. 

George Eliot—though we should not feel ourselves justified in 
comparing her genius, as a whole, either with that of Goethe or 
that of Scott—has exhibited in her novels a consciousness and 
elevation of purpose, at least equal to those of Goethe, and, where 
she is really at home, that is to say, in the delineation.of scenes 
of quiet English life, a sympathy almost as warm, a knowledge 
almost as accurate, as those evinced in the portraiture of Old- 
buck and Dandy Dinmont. From the first page of George 
Eliot’s description of the sorrows of Amos Barton to the last 
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of her account of the good fortune of Felix Holt, we are aware 
of being in the company of an author for whom life is a serious 
business; who could never without pain and self-reproach become 
a mere literary entertainer; who feels that the gift of genius 
involves a sacred and tender responsibility, like that of one who 
has received a child from the Lord. Moral earnestness is an un- 
mistakable and deep-lying characteristic of her genius. A few 
great moral ideas, derived in part from Goethe and Carlyle, 
but the birth in part also of natural sagacity and well-pondered 
experience, and made thoroughly and originally her own by com- 
pleteness of assimilation and intensity of belief, penetrate, like 
a rocky mountain frame-work, the length and breadth of her 
works, affording a substratum on which all their surface beauties 
of cottage porch and ivied lane, and undulating sweeps of fra- 
grant green, repose. These we shall have to examine with some 
care in the sequel, and remark only for the present that they 
may be referred generally to these propositions :—that work is 
worship; that irresolution, combined with an indolent easiness 
of nature and homage to virtue under the semblance of the 
goddess Wish, is a frequent and a fertile source of crime and 
misery ; and that all moral victory, all stability and greatness 
of character, come of renunciation. This last word is a transla- 
tion from Goethe, and we have no doubt that, in preaching 
renunciation, George Eliot regards herself as one of Goethe’s 
followers and pupils. What concerns us at present, however, is, 
that these fundamental ideas of George Eliot’s books are of 
unquestionable and grave importance, amply sufficient, if rightly 
expounded and powerfully enforced, to entitle their author to 
respectful and thorough consideration. 

In the substance and detail of her works there is abounding 
evidence of rare intelligence and of singular and exquisite ac- 
complishment. Agreeing or disagreeing, pleased or displeased, 
you cannot read George Eliot’s novels without feeling that they 
are the product of consummate ability. Their views of life are 
broad and simple; neither in thought, in sentiment, nor in 
style is there affectation, mannerism, quaintness or fantasticality. 
Like all artists of the highest order George Eliot is great in the 
delineation of the common man. Her knowledge of contem- 
porary English society, its prevalent ideas, its modes of life, 
its standards and types of culture, its general shape and aspect 
of existence, is perhaps more accurate than that of any other 
novelist. Jane Austen was well acquainted with English life, 
but she painted in water colours, and is enjoyed most by critics 
and literary connoisseurs,—an infallible mark of secondary 
genius. Charlotte Bronte knew only one or two phases of 
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English life, and these she saw through the medium of a pas- 
sionate and imaginative nature. With her, as with Turner in 
the flame-period of his imaginative energy, every look was an 
idealization; and, though there are gleams of pure poetry 
on her page finer than anything which George Eliot has given 
or is eapable cf giving, she has left no reggrd of English life in 
her time. Dickens is by nature a poet;“a poet of genuine, 
exquisite, delicately-textured genius; but if there was no other 
fact on which to base the assertion except his profound misappre- 
ciation of the clerical character in the England of to-day, it 
might be confidently alleged that he has no reliable and com- 
prehensive knowledge of English society. Thackeray excelled 
all these in acquaintance with that world in the midst of which 
he lived. He was deeply in sympathy—witness his essay on 
George III.—with certain organic habitudes, mental and emo- 
tional, of the modern Englishman. Thackeray had almost 
grasped the idea, though he never really got hold of it, that, 
viewing English society as a whole, neither exclusively in its 
higher nor exclusively in its lower ranks, neither exclusively in 
the town nor exclusively in the country, neither exclusively in 
its refinement nor exclusively in its vulgarity, the clerical per- 
son,—bishop, rector, preacher, pastor,—isits central figure. George 
Eliot’s pictures of English society are distinguished from all 
others by the importance she attaches to the Protestant pastor, 
Churchman or Nonconformist. Whatever may be her own opin- 
ions, theological or moral, she gives broad practical recognition 
to the fact that, in her working-men like Adam Bede, and in her 
clergymen like Tryan, Kenn, and Rufus Lyon, England has the 
flower of herchildren. We shall not say that George Eliot does 
the Protestant preacher and pastor, in the full sense, justice. 
For that, a complete intellectual assent to the Christian religion, 
an unreserved sympathy with and admiration of the Christian 
life, were indispensable. But George Eliot’s ministers are, on the 
other hand, no superficial delineations; and her sympathy and 
assent, genuine so far as they go, go a considerable length. 
She gets into the heart of those men, understands their life- 
motives, appreciates the nobleness of their aims and aspirations. 
She honours them in every way which as a novelist is accessible 
to her, assigning them actions of a high and generous cast, 
uttering words of commendation respecting them in her own 
person, and putting their praise into the lips of her favourite 
characters. Even their foibles she paints as of heroic strain. 
Rufus Lyon, proudly conscious of his dialectical skill and eccle- 
siastical erudition, is somewhat weakly elated with the idea of 
meeting and vanquishing in controversial battle the rector 
NO, LXXXIX. L 
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of the parish or his champion; but deeper than any motive of 
vanity in the breast of Rufus is the thought that he may per- 
form good service for the cause of truth and of God; and the 
habitual matter-of-course superiority of the Christian pastor to 
all considerations of worldliness is brought out by the mere fact 
that when the rich man solicits as a favour to be permitted to 
bestow some obligation upon him, he never even thinks of 
asking a material reward. ‘He’s the only man,’ says Stephen 
Guest of the Rev. Dr. Kenn, ‘I ever knew personally who 
‘seems to have anything of the real apostle in him—a man 
‘who has eight hundred a year, and is contented with deal 
‘furniture and boiled beef because he gives away two-thirds of 
‘his income. That was a very fine thing of him—taking into 
‘his house that poor lad, Grattan, who shot his mother by acci- 
‘dent. He sacrifices more time than a less busy man could 
‘spare, to save the poor fellow from getting into a morbid state 
‘of mind about it. He takes the lad out with him constantly, 
‘I see.’ ‘That is beautiful,’ said Maggie, who had let her work 
fall, and was listening with keen interest ; ‘I never knew any 
‘one who did such things.’ Stephen Guest and Maggie play 
the most important part in the subsequent portions of The Mill 
on the Floss, and the practical sense and kindness displayed by 
Dr. Kenn, when he comes in his own person upon the stage, 
do not belie this account of him. The only persons whom, in 
the course of her works, George Eliot represents as entertaining 
a pure, disinterested, ideally noble affection for woman, are 
the Rev. Maynard Gilfil and the Rev. Rufus Lyon. Gilfil’s 
Christianity, indeed, is shrivelled and frost-bitten, but this is 
part of the general contraction which his nature has undergone 
in consequence of the early withering away of his love. 

To say that a writer can observe, and can set down in per- 
spicuous language the results of his observation, is to say that 
his works are valuable. George Eliot’s faculty of observation 
is not only exquisite in quality but astonishingly wide in range. 
‘ Alas! alas !? she exclaims in connection with Mr. Gilfil’s 
sorrow and its effects, ‘we poor mortals are often little better 
‘ than wood-ashes—there is small sign of the sap, and the leafy 
‘ freshness, and the bursting bads that were once there; but 
‘ wherever we see wood-ashes, we know that early fulness of life 
‘ must have been. i, at least, hardly ever look at a bent old 
‘ man, or a wizened old woman, but I see also with my mind’s 
‘eye, that Past of which they are the shrunken remnant, and 
‘ the unfinished romance of rosy cheeks and bright eyes seems 
* sometimes of feeble interest and significance, compared with 


‘ the drama of hope and love which has long ago reached its 
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‘ catastrophe, and left the poor soul, like a dim and dusty stage, 
‘ with all its sweet garden scenes and fair perspectives, over- 
‘turned and thrust out of sight.’ There is fine observation, 
naturally suggesting beautiful reflection, in this, and though 
high, it is not the highest example in kind which could be 
given from the works of George Eliot. Take now the following, 
which is quite at the opposite extreme of minuteness and unim- 
portance, but has the photographic accuracy of practised obser- 
vation. ‘ Whether Jet the spaniel, being a much more knowing 
‘ dog than was suspected, wished to express his disapproval of the 
‘Countess’s last speech, as not accordant with his ideas of 
‘ wisdom and veracity, I cannot say; but at this moment he 
‘jumped off her lap, and turning his back upon her, placed 
‘one paw upon the fender, and held the other up to warm, as if 
‘ affecting to abstract himself from the current of conversation.’ 
Between these two the range of observation is consider- 
able. And if you follow for a few moments in thought the 
glance of George Eliot, as it falls now into the cottage 
kitchen, with its fire reflected in bright rows of pewter plates 
and dishes, its deal tables ‘so clean you long to stroke them,’ 
its walls ‘handsomely tapestried with flitches of bacon;’ 
now into the sick-room of Ann Irwine, to rest on ‘the small 
‘face ofthe poor sufferer—perhaps it had once been pretty, 
‘ but now it was worn and sallow—and mark the slight pres- 
‘sure from the small fingers,’ as her brother, the bachelor 
parson, gliding into the room after putting off his boots, 
‘takes up one of the delicate hands and kisses it; now 
into the workshop of Thias Bede, where Adam, moody and sup- 
perless, preparing to toil the whole night at the work which his 
father has neglected, hard on his mother and himself, is yet 
gentle to his dog, and bids him go to his supper; now into 
the spick and span, new papered, new painted, new gilded 
rooms of Transome Court, from which the moneyed radical is 
effacing the last trace of kindly eld, and giving everything that 
look of surface gentility and garish handsomeness which delights 
the cash-made, tailor-made gentleman; now upon the grey 
ridges of Stony-shire ; now over the sleek clover-lands, whispering 
woods, hedges garlanded like brides with May-bloom, farm- 
steadings watched by bull-dogs, rich with yeanling calves, and 
exhibiting ‘ great excitement on the part of the pigs and the 
‘ poultry’ of Loamshire ; you will not fail to acknowledge that 
here is a rare and admirable faculty of observation. But it is 
needless to say more upon the subject in this place, since ample 
illustration of George Eliot’s power as an observer must occur, 
L2 
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as we subject one or two of her works to a particular exami- 
nation. 

Tenderness is by no means a prevailing characteristic of 
George Eliot, yet she can be deeply tender. The death of 
Milly, the true, sweet, simple, mildly invincible wife of Amos 
Barton, is very touching. ‘Milly kept her eyes shut for some 
‘ time after the children were gone. Amos had sunk on his 
‘ knees, and was holding her hand while he watched her face. 
‘ By-and-by she opened her eyes, and drawing him close to 
‘her, whispered slowly, “My dear—dear—husband—you have 
‘ been—very good tome. You—have—made me—very happy.” 

‘ There was nothing more for many hours. Then, after mid- 
‘night, she seemed to be trying to speak, and they leaned to 
* catch her words. ‘‘ Music—music—didn’t you hear it?” And 
so she passed away. Very true, also, and very deep is the 
feeling in the words which follow. ‘Oh, the anguish of that 
‘ thought, that we can never atone to our dead for the stinted 
‘ affection we gave them, for the light answers we returned to 
‘ their plaints or their pleadings, for the little reverence we 
‘ showed to that sacred human soul that lived so close to us, and 
‘ was the divinest thing God had given us to know.’ This is 
try, the best of poetry, the poetry which is in the beating of 
aithful hearts. Of an entirely different kind, but revealing a 
subtle knowledge of the tenderest places in the human breast, 
are a few of the final touches in which the love of Philip Wakem 
for Maggie Tulliver is described. She had encouraged him to 
hope, then forsaken him, or seemed to doso. He writes, 
‘ —‘ Maggie, — no anguish I have had to bear on 
‘ your account has been too heavy a price to pay for the new 
' life into which I have entered ‘in loving you. . . . 
‘Dear one, in spite of all, you have been the blessing of 
‘my life. Let no self-reproach weigh on you because of 
‘me. It is I who should rather reproach myself for having 
‘urged my feelings upon you, and hurried you into words 
‘that you have felt as fetters.’ Of the two great joys, 
that of loving and that of being loved, the combination of 
which is the highest rapture conceivable by man, that of loving 
is the greater. This joy Philip, in his desolation, in his misery, 
in the constant depression caused by his deformity, had known. 
The memory of it was the dearest, tenderest treasure of his soul. 
The faintest shade on the idea of the loved one, the ascription 
of aught but faultless truth and beauty to her character and 
image, would have qualified the serene intensity of his love, and 
marred his only joy. The feeling here is not only more genial 
and beautiful, but also, we think, truer to human nature, than 
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the ‘perish in thy self-contempt’ of Tennyson’s rejected lover 
in Locksley Hall. 

Much has been said of George Eliot’s humour, but we think 
that common notions on the subject are in part, at least, erro- 
neous. Those characters which pass for her highest successes 
in humorous delineation, her Poysers and Holts, are amusing, 
not on account of their humour, but on account of their wit; 
and, what is still more important, they are not living, that is 
to say, dramatically vital and conceivable beings. They are, at 
best, variations of a single type of character; or, to speak with 
more strict correctness, what is called their humour, is a single 
vein of shrewd opinion and of verbal wit running through 
them all. 

‘When Mr. Barton comes to see me,’ says Mrs. Patten, who 
figures in George Eliot’s first tale, ‘he talks about nothing but 
‘my sins and my need o’ marcy. Now, Mr. Hacket, I’ve never 
‘been a sinner. From the first beginning, when I went into 
‘service, I al’ys did my duty by my emplyers. I was a good 
‘ wife as any’s in the country—never aggravated my husband. 
‘ The cheese-factor used to say my cheese was al’ys to be depended 
‘on. I’ve known women, as their cheeses swelled a shame to 
‘be seen, when their husbands had counted on the cheese-money 
‘to make up their rent; and yet they’d three gowns to my 
‘one. If I’m not to be saved, i know a many as are in a bad 
‘way.’ Turn from this to Mrs. Holt in George Eliot’s last fiction. 
‘Well, Mr. Lyon, I’ve a right to speak to my own character ; 
‘and I’m one of your congregation, though Pm not a church 
‘ member, for I was born in the General Baptist connection ; and 
‘as for being saved without works, there’s a many, that I daresay, 
‘ can’t do without that doctrine; but I thank the Lord I never 
‘ needed to put myself on a level with the thief on the cross. 
‘ T’ve done my duty, and more, if any body comes to that, for 
‘T’ve gone without my bit of meat to make broth for a sick 
‘neighbour; and if there’s any of the church members sa 
‘they’ve done the same, I would ask them if they had the 
‘ sinking at the stomach as I have; for I’ve ever strove to do 
‘the right thing, and more, for good-natured I always was; 
‘and I little thought, after being respected by everybody, I 
‘ should come to be reproached by myownson. . . And when 
‘ everybody gets their due, and people’s doings are spoke of on 
‘ the house-tops, as the Bible says they will be, it will be known 
‘ what I have gone through with those medicines—the pounding 
‘and the pouring, and the letting stand, and the weighing-up 
‘ early and down late—there’s nobody knows yet but One that’s 
‘ worthy to know—and the pasting of the printed labels right 
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‘side upwards, There’s few women would have gone through 
‘ with it; and it’s reasonable to think it will be made up to me, 
‘ for if there’s promised and purchased blessings, I should think 
‘this trouble is purchasing them.’ Mrs. Poyser’s lecture to 
Dinah on the subject of religion, though not identical with the 
remarks of Mrs, Holt and Mrs. Patten, as the observations of 
those acute ladies virtually are with each other, is in sub- 
stantially the same vein. ‘All the things you’ve got in the 
‘ world,’ says Mrs. Poyser to Dinah, ‘I verily believe, ’ud go 
‘ into a bundle no bigger nor a double cheese, and all because 
‘ you’ve got notions in your head about religion more nor what’s 
‘in the catechism and the Prayer Book.’ ‘But not more 
‘ than what’s in the Bible, Aunt,’ said Dinah. ‘ Yes, and the 
‘ Bible too for that matter,’ Mrs. Poyser rejoined, rather sharply, 
‘ else why shouldn’t them as know best what’s in the Bible—the 
‘ parsons and people as have got nothing to do but learn it—do 
‘the same as youdo? But for the matter of that, if everybody 
‘ was to do like you, the world must come to a stand-still; for 
‘if everybody tried to do without house and home, and with 
‘ poor eating and drinking, and was always talking as we must 
‘ despise the things of the world, as you say, I should like to 
‘ know where the pick of the stock, and the corn, and the best 
‘ new milk-cheeses would have to go. Everybody ’ud be wanting 
‘ bread made of tail ends, and everybody ’ud be running after 
‘ everybody else to preach to them, ’istead o’ bringing up their 
‘families and laying by against a bad harvest. It stands to 
‘ sense as that can’t be the right religion.’ The strictures of 
Lisbeth Bede upon the Methodism of her son Seth are but 
another variation in the same key, 

This identity is, we fear, a fatal circumstance, if a claim is 
made in favour of George Eliot for a place beside such humorists 
as Shakspeare and Scott, Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, Slender, 
Aguecheek, Dame Quickly, Launce, Touchstone, are all intro- 
duced by Shakspeare for purposes of humour; but the humour, 
or the humorous aspect, of each is different from that of every 
‘ne of the others. There is humonr in Scott’s delineation of 
Pleydell, of Ludovick Leslie, of Oldbuck, of Cuddie Headrig, of 
Edie Ochiltree, of Dalgetty, of Dominie Sampson, of Caleb 
Balderstone, of the Justice in Rob Roy, and of the Laird of 
Knockdunder in the Heart of Midlothian. But the humour of 
Cuddie is entirely different from the humour of Edie, the 
humour of Pleydell is distinct from that of Dalgetty, the humour 
of Dominie Sampson from that of Caleb Balderstone. Even in 
a comparison with Miss Austen, George Eliot would, we think, 
come off second-best as a creative humorist. 
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But besides the fact that she has failed to impart dramatic 
vitality and a separate existence to her humorous characters, 
George Eliot has fallen into the common mistake of confounding 
between characters of humour and merely funny characters. 
Humour, as possessed by an author, consists in a vivid percep- 
tion of those parts of character, those incidents of life, which 
excite the risible faculty. The laugh is awakened by some 
peculiarity of our neighbour’s, which gives us a momentary 
sense of superiority over him, or by some infliction, of an annoy- 
ing but not deadly nature, under which he suffers. The more 
genial and sunny the humour, the less does it depend in any 
way upon pain; and the most exquisite of our pencil humorists, 
John Leech, hardly ever represents a humorous mishap in which 
he at whose expense the laughing takes place is too much injured 
to share the joke; but the primary conception of the laughable 
in a man represents it as something passive, and the normally 
humorous character is laughed at, not with. Falstaff, when he 
speaks in his own character, making every one laugh, too clever 
and too dangerous to be himself laughed at, is a man of wit; 
Falstaff, in his foibles and his obesity, when he is tumbled out 
of the clothes’-basket, or hoaxed in the park, is a character 
of humour. The perfect example of the humorous character, 
however, is Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy. He never says 
a witty or funny thing, but his peculiarities furnish infinite 
amusement, Or, to take a still more familiar instance, Sam 
Weller is a funny fellow, Mr. Pickwick a character of humour. 
You laugh at Sam’s wit; you laugh at Mr. Pickwick himself. 
There is in nature no original to Sam Weller. He has been 
generally, but most absurdly, spoken of as an artistic reproduc- 
tion and representative of the London cabman. The common 
notion of ‘cabby’ is, that he is for the most part witty and 
always dishonest. A pretty long experience has convinced us 
that this is precisely the opposite of the truth. The cabman is 
almost always honest, and is invariably dull. Men who have any- 
thing to do about horses are, as Hugh Miller observes, for some 
reason or other, specially unintelligent, and the London cabman 
has not much to enliven his over-worked and dismal existence. 
Sam Weller is as different as he can possibly be from the typical 
London cabman. He is put together on the same principle on 
which Albert Smith got up his entertainment and Mr. Sothern his 
Lord Dundreary—that, namely, of collecting as many absurd or 
witty remarks as possible, and making the character wanted say 
them with appropriate shrugs and grimaces. It is not exactly 
this principle on which the humour of George Eliot’s humorous 
characters is founded, but it is upon a principle not very 
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different. One and all of her comical rustics have a knack of 
using the most felicitous and pungent similitudes. You open 
anywhere. ‘I’d ha’ been glad to behave to you like a mother’s 
‘sister,’ says Mrs. Poyser to Dinah ; ‘if you’d come and live i’ 
‘this country, where there’s some shelter and victual for man 
‘and beast, and folks don’t live on the naked hills, like poultry 
*a-scratching on a gravel bank.’ <A little further on :—‘ When 
‘there’s a bigger maggot than usual in your head you call it 
‘direction; and then nothing can stir you—you look like the statty 
‘0’ the outside 0? Traddleson church, a-starin’ and a-smilin’ whether 
‘it?s fair weather or foul. We could fill pages with wit of 
this kind from Mrs. Poyser. But Lisbeth Bede, the wife of 
the drunken carpenter, is just as fluent and just as happy. 
‘Let a-be, lad,’ she exclaims, on occasion of her husband’s 
death, ‘let a-be! I wonna ha’ no tay: I carena if I ne’er ate 
‘nor drink no more. When one end o” th’ bridge tumbles down, 
where’s th’ use th’ other stannin’? Again:—‘I’m no good to 
‘nobody now. One old coat ’ull do to patch another, but it’s good 
‘ for noght else” Again:—‘If thy feyther had lived, he’d ne’er 
‘ha’ wanted me to go to make room for another, for he could no 
‘more ha’ done wi’out me nor one side o’ the seithers can do wi’out 
‘ the tother.? Once more':—‘T’ll say noght, now thy feyther’s 
‘dead an’ drownded, for 2’m no better nor an old haft when the 
‘ blade’s gone.’ Even poor Bob Jakin becomes witty and poetical 
when Maggie Tulliver takes his baby. ‘Eh, miss, how good the 
‘little un is wi’ you! It’s like as if it knowed you: it partly 
‘does, I’ll be bound—Vike the birds know the mornin’.’ is, of 
course, possible that one or two similitudes like these might be 
used at long intervals by a voluble peasant or mechanic, when 
in a state of excitement; but that there should be half a dozen 
rustics in England who habitually, and with exquisite fitness, 
introduce into their conversation that metaphorical style which 
Aristotle declared—rightly, in our opinion—to be one of the 
fundamental characteristics of genius, is entirely out of the 
question. We would stake any amount on the assertion, that 

ou might perambulate England for a summer, and not hear 
in conversation half a dozen such similitudes as you find in 
every other sentence uttered by the Holts and Poysers of 
George Eliot. The fact is—for the secret cannot remain long 
hidden from us—that, as Byron was himself the original of all 
his moody and soliloquizing personages, so George Eliot, in 
respect both of quietly caustic satire and brilliant metaphorical 
wit, furnishes the vein of character which runs through 
Mrs. Patten, Mrs. Poyser, Lisbeth Bede, and Mrs. Holt. We 
are not personally acquainted with George Eliot, but we should 
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be very much surprised indeed to hear that those who mingle 
in her circle do not occasionally find themselves in the presence 
of a more cultivated Mrs. Poyser, a more refined Mrs. Holt, 
a better-tempered Lisbeth Bede. Alter the dialect, and add one 
or two localising touches from the farm-yard or the apothecary’s 
shop, and the most characteristic sentences spoken by George 
Eliot, in her own person, would fit perfectly into the talk of 
Mrs. Poyser. ‘A man of Sir Maximus’s rank is like those ante- 
‘diluvian animals whom the system of things condemned to 
‘ carry such a huge bulk that they really could not inspect their 
‘ bodily appurtenance, and had no conception of their own tails: 
‘ their parasites doubtless had a merry time of it, and often did 
‘ extremely well when the high-bred Saurian himself was ill at 
‘ease.’ Is this not exactly what Mrs. Poyser would have said, 
if she had known as much about Saurians as about poultry? 
George Eliot’s true strength as a humorist—and a rare 
humorist she is—does not lie in these elaborately amusing 
characters. If she presents us with no thoroughly laughable 
personage, like Aguecheek or Ludovick Lesly, she gives us 
site glimpses of the ludicrous, and occasionally exhibits a grim 
sardonic humour all her own. There is delicious fun, as well 
as humour in the strictest sense, in the discursive reply of 
Mr. Casson, the pompous innkeeper, to the question of the 
traveller as to the way in which Parson Irwine may take 
Dinah’s preaching. ‘ Parson Irwine, sir,’ says Casson, ‘ doesn’t 
‘live here; he lives at Brox’on, over the hill there. The par- 
‘ sonage here’s a tumble-down place, sir, not fit for gentry to live 
‘in. He comes here to preach of a Sunday afternoon, sir, an’ 
‘ puts up his hoss here. It’s a gray cob, sir, an’ he sets great 
‘store by’t. He’s allays put up his hoss here, sir, ever since 
‘ before I hed the Donnithorne Arms. I’m not this countryman, 
‘ you may tell by my tongue, sir. They’re curious talkers i’ this 
‘ country, sir; the gentry’s hard work to hunderstand ’em. I 
‘was brought hup among the gentry, sir, and got the turn o’ 
‘ their tongue when I wasa bye. Why, what do you think the 
‘ folks here says for “‘ hevn’t you?”—the gentry, you know, says 
‘ “hevn’t you”—well, the people about here says “hanna yey.” 
‘It’s what they call the dialeck as is spoke hereabout, sir. 
‘ That’s what I’ve heard Squire Donnithorne say many a time; 
‘it’s the dialeck, says he.’ Mr. Casson’s sense of the supe- 
riority of his dialect is as pleasing to the well-constituted mind 
as Dogberry’s appreciation of his own genius and dignity. The 
picture of Mr. Goffe, one of the Transome tenants, who, with his 
fellows, ‘had begged hard to succeed their fathers in getting a little 
‘ poorer every year, on land which was also getting poorer,’ is 
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in a different style. ‘Mr. Goffe, of Rabbit’s End, had never 
‘had it explained to him that, according to the true theory of 
‘ rent, land must inevitably be given up when it would not yield 
‘a profit equal to the ordinary rate of interest; so that from 
‘ want of knowing what was inevitable, and not from a Titanic 
‘ spirit of opposition, he kept on his land. He often said of 
‘ himself, with a melancholy wipe of his sleeve across his brow, 
‘that he “didn’t know which a-way to turn;” and he would 
‘ have been still more at a loss on the subject if he had quitted 
‘ Rabbit’s End with a waggonful of furniture and utensils, a file 
‘of receipts, a wife with five children, and a shepherd-dog in 
‘low spirits.’ From the infinite mournfulness of this, which 
seems to us to combine the drawing of Michael Angelo with 
the terrible light and shade of Rembrandt, we turn to the 
sportive gaiety and sympathetic humour of George Eliot’s 
pictures of children. She delights in painting the little 
creatures; she has photographed their half-formed accents ; 
she knows all their freaks and fancies and humours and wicked- 
nesses; she loves them inexpressibly. Effie, peering from 
behind the door of the coal-hole, into which, with a dead-lift 
effort of paternal and pedagogic duty, Silas Marner had once 
shut her for a minute and a half, with the arch and unrepentant 
‘Effie in de toal-hole;’ Dicky Barton, ‘allowed, being well 
‘ wrapped up as to his chest, by Mrs. Hackitt’s own hands, but 
‘very bare and red as to his legs, to run loose in the cow and 
‘ poultry yard, to persecute the turkey-cock by satirical imita- 
‘ tions of his gobble-gobble, and to put difficult questions to the 
‘ groom as to the reasons why horses had four legs, and other 
‘ transcendental matters; Harry Transome and Job Tudge—the 
pampered, spoiled, imperious, phe child of the rich man, and 
the pale, cowering orphan—in the garden at Transome Court, 
Harry looking into Job’s eyes, peeping round at the wonderful 
swallow-tail of his jacket, an inch and a half long, pulling it a 
little, then, ‘ purely by way of experiment,’ taking a bonbon 
from his wallet and applying it to Job’s lips, who, to the admira- 
tion of his patron, crunches it satisfactorily ; these and other 
delineations of children in George Eliot’s novels are instinct 
with delicate and gentle humour, and are not, so far as we know, 
surpassed by anything of the kind in the English language. 
There is nothing in the writings of George Eliot which sets her 
character in a more pleasing light than her affectionate delinea- 
tion of children, and the tender and joyous sympathy with which 
she enters into the maternal instincts and habitudes. 

The work by which George Eliot became world-famous, and 
in which she first formally made claim to a place in the front 
rank of British novelists, was Adam Bede. It is a tale of Eng- 
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lish life, constructed on the freest terms, with a sufficiently 
varied evolution of story, but no plot, strictly so called, and 
involving no difficult problem of personal or social duty. Adam 
and Seth Bede, carpenters; Dinah Morris and Hetty Sorrel, 
village girls; Arthur Donnithorne, the young squire; Martin 
Poyser and his wife, substantial farmer people ; these occupy the 
foreground. Thias and Lisbeth Bede, the parents of Adam 
and Seth; Parson Irwine; Bartle Massey, schoolmaster ; the 
old squire, Arthur’s father ; these are sketched in more lightly 
in the middle distance An admirably-grouped throng of 
rustics,—innkeepers, blacksmiths, parish clerks,—occupy the 
background. Adam, the hero of the piece, is one of nature’s 
gentlemen in the garb of a peasant. Of few words, yet with no 
affectation of taciturnity, and always able to speak to the pur- 
pose when necessary ; broad-chested, powerfully boned, tall of 
stature, free of all fanaticisms, fancies, theories, absurdities, but 
with a deliberately thought-out and clearly-apprehended life- 
philosophy of his own; a master in his handicraft ; gentle in his 
ways with women, children and animals, firm yet genial in his 
converse with men; simple in his love and hate; perfectly 
brave ; instinctively avoiding the falsehood of extremes; yet at 
all points a peasant, his world the parish, his sun and moon the 
squire and rector, his fixed stars ‘the gentry ;’ such is this im- 
perishable, because substantially true, and no more than legiti- 
mately idealised portrait of the English common man. ‘ My back’s 
broad enough and strong enough,’ he says, when early tempted to 
leave his incorrigibly drunken father and fretting mother, and 
shift off the whole coil of his troubles by the simple expedient of 
going away ;’ ‘I should be no better than a coward to go away 
‘ and leave the troubles to be borne by them as aren’t half so 
‘able. ‘“ They that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
‘ those that are weak, and not to please themselves.’ There’s a 
‘ text wants no candle to show it; it shines by its own light. 
‘ It’s plain enough you get into the wrong road 7’ this life if you 
‘ run after this and that only for the sake o’ making things easy 
‘ and pleasant to yourself. A pig may poke his nose into the 
‘ trough and think o’ nothing outside it ; but if you’ve got a man’s 
‘ heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy a-making your own bed 
‘ an’ leaving the rest to lie on the stones.’ This is not beyond 
the reach of a sensible peasant, on whose naturally healthful and 
kindly nature, experience of trouble has borne its genial, not its 
bitter fruits; but, as a philosophy of kindness and practical rule 
of life, what could be more deep or true? Adam is a religious 
man, reverences profoundly the conscience of his fellows; but he 
has looked into Methodism, thinks ‘there’s such a thing as being 
‘ over spiritial ;’ and has a profound feeling that there is an 
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inspiration of the Almighty besides that which is technically 
spoken of in the pulpit. ‘T’ hear some of them preachers, 
‘you'd think as a man must be doing nothing all ’s life but 
‘ shutting ’s eyes and looking what’s a-going on inside hm. I 
‘know a man must have the love o’ God in his soul, and the 
‘ Bible’s God’s Word. But what does the Bible say ? Why, it 
‘says as God put his sperrit into the workman as built the 
‘ tabernacle, to make him do all the carved work and things as 
‘wanted a nice hand. And this'is my way o’ looking at it: 
‘ there’s the sperrit o’ God in all things and all times—week-day 
‘ as well as Sunday—and i’ the great works and inventions, and 
‘i’ the figuring and the mechanics. And God helps us with our 
‘ head-pieces and our hands, as well as with our souls; and if a 
‘man does bits 0’ jobs out o’ working hours—builds a oven for ’s 
‘ wife to save her from going to the bakehouse, or scrats at his 
‘ bit o’ garden, and makes two potatoes grow istead o’ one, he’s 
‘ doing more good, and he’s just as near to God, as if he was 
‘ rnnning after some preacher and a-praying and a-groaning.’ 
Adam’s practice conforms strictly to his views of the dignity of 
labour, and the supremacy of duty; he never wearies of 
the one, he never shrinks from the other; and man and 
woman, high and low, in the district round, recognise in 
this carpenter the kingly attributes, and do him honour. ‘The 
success with which the artist has preserved the personal identity 
of Adam,—the completeness with which every part of his history 
is in keeping with every other,—reminds us of Scott’s best work. 
In the eradle, his brother Seth, as their mother explains, would 
‘allays lie still wi’ his eyes open,’ while Adam ‘ne’er ’ud lie 
‘ still a minute when he wakened.’ In early youth Seth, ‘ who 
‘ could never abide anything harsh,’ was an enthusiastic Wes- 
leyanand Arminian. ‘ But,’ says Adam, ‘I thought I could pick 
‘a hole or two in their notions, and I got disputing wi’ one o’ 
‘the class-leaders down at Treddles’on, and harassed him so, 
‘ first o’ this side and then o’ that, till at last he said, “ Young 
‘ man, it’s the devil making use o’ your pride and conceit as a 
‘ weapon to war against the simplicity o’ the truth.” I couldn’t 
‘ help laughing then, but as I was going home, I thought the 
‘man wasn’t far wrong.’ His mature opinion, on the matter is 
accordingly summed up in these words: ‘I found it better for 
‘my soul to be humble before the mysteries 0’ God’s dealings, 
‘and not to be making a clatter about what I could never 
‘understand. And they’re poor foolish questions after all; for 
‘what have we got either inside or outside of us but what 
‘ comes from God? If we’ve got a resolution to do right, He 
‘ gave it us, I reckon, first or last; but I see plain enough we 
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‘shall never do it without a resolution, and that’s enough for 
‘ me.’ 

Seth is in all points, physical and intellectual, a contrast to 
Adam. Ineffectual goodness, incompetent workmanship, religion 
of the feelings, incapacity to experience either thrilling pleasure 
or acute pain—these are the characteristics of Seth. Yet the 
brothers love each other; Seth reverences Adam for his brain 
and bone, Adam honours and protects Seth because of his kind- 
heartedness and simplicity. ‘The idle tramps always felt sure 
‘they could get a copper from Seth; they scarcely ever spoke 
‘to Adam.’ 

Dinah Morris is a country girl, brought up under simple 
and lowly conditions of life, whose whole nature becomes ir- 
radiated with the serenest light of spiritual enthusiasm. One 
day she walks with an aged Wesleyan preacher to Hetton Deeps, 
over the hills, twelve miles from her home at Snowfield. There 
are no trees on the hills, ‘ to make the sky look smaller,’ and 
‘ you see the heavens stretched out like a tent, and you feel the 
‘everlasting arms around you.’ A ‘wonderful sense of the 
Divine love’ awakes in the heart of Dinah ; on arriving at Hetton 
Deeps, the old preacher, dizzy with fatigue, is unable to 
preach; and Dinah feels herself irresistibly called to take his 
place. ‘They all,’ said Dinah, relating the circumstance to 
Mr. Irwine, ‘came round me, out of all the cottages, and many 
‘ wept over their sins, and have since been joined to the Lord.’ 
Dinah was heneeforward a Wesleyan preacher. 

The reader is first introduced to her in this capacity, as she 
addresses the villagers on the green of Hayslope. She is of the 
middle height, of slim figure ; the line of her black stuff dress 
pure and severe as that of a saint by Angelico. Feminine 
delicacy and entire absence of self-consciousness mark her 
demeanour. ‘She held no book in her ungloved hands, but 
‘let them hang down lightly crossed before her, as she stood 
‘ and turned her grey eyes on the people. There was no keen- 
‘ ness in the eyes; they seemed rather to be shedding love than 
‘ making observations ; they had the liquid look which tells that 
‘the mind is full of what it has to give out, rather than im- 
‘pressed by external objects. She stood with her left hand 
‘ towards the descending sun, and leafy boughs screened her 
‘ from its rays; but in this sober light the delicate colouring of 
‘her face seemed to gather a calm vividness, like flowers at 
‘evening. It was a small oval face, of a uniform transparent 
‘ whiteness, with an egg-like line of cheek and chin, a full but 
‘ firm mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low perpendicular brow, 
‘ surmounted by a rising arch of parting, between smooth locks 
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‘ of pale reddish hair.’ The features clear and well-defined, not 


exquisite in chiselling ; the eyes simple, candid, gravely loving ; 
the whole face like a white flower with delicate flush of colour 
‘ mantling through its snow. 

She engages in prayer. ‘Lord! Thou art with Thy people 
‘ still: they see Thee in the night-watches, and their hearts 
‘burn within them, as Thou talkest with them by the way. 
‘ And Thou art near to those who have not known Thee: open 
‘their eyes, that they may see Thee—see Thee weeping over 
‘them, and saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
‘what they do”’—see Thee as Thou wilt come again in Thy 
‘glory to judge them at the last.’ The sermon follows. 
‘ See, exclaims she, drawing to a conclusion, with her eyes 
fixed on a point above the heads of the people, ‘see where our 
‘blessed Lord stands and weeps, and stretches out His arms 
‘towards you. Hear what He says:—‘ How often would I 


know not what they do.” Then a 
‘ horror of great darkness fell upon Him, and he felt what sin- 
‘ners feel when they are for ever shut out from God. This 
‘was the last drop in the cup of bitterness. ‘“ My God, my 
‘ God!” He cries, “‘ Why hast Thou forsaken me?” All this 
‘ He bore for you!’ 

We cannot forbear from interposing the question, though 
we are not prepared with a precise or dogmatic answer to it, 
whether this is a mere artistic representation, as one might give 
of a Delphic priestess under the afflatus, or whether the descrip- 
tion is inspired by genuine sympathy with the religious feelings, 
clear acceptance of the Christian faith, of Dinah. We know 
how far Goethe went in the artistic delineation of the religious 
life. The pale mellow light of spiritual enthusiasm, like the 
slant sunshine of a dewy evening tenderly deepening the hill 
purple and the valley green, and softening the white gleam of 
the cottage front, seemed to Goethe to bring out with a rich 
and mild effectiveness several features and conditions of human 
character. But neither in describing the religious experiences 
of a ‘ Beautiful Soul,’ nor in any other passage of his works 
known to us, has Goethe ventured so far into the Christian 


; — ‘have gathered you as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
co ‘her wings, and ye would not!” .... and ye would not!’ 
= she repeated, in a tone of pleading reproach, turning her eyes 
- - 3 on the people again. ‘See the print of the nails on his dear 
a ‘ hands and feet. It is your sins that made them! Ah! how 
‘ a ‘ pale and worn he looks! .... Ah! what pain! His lips 
; ‘ are parched with thirst, and they mock Him still in this great 
F 4 ‘ agony ; yet with these parched lips He prays for them, “ Father, 
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Holy of Holies, as George Eliot has been bold to enter. There 


is nota more reverent passage in literature than that in which 
Goethe refers to the Divine depths of the sorrow of Christ, and, 
as he there speaks in his own person, using the language of 
serious reasoning, there can be no doubt that it expresses his 
sincere belief, so far as it went. Nevertheless, it has been 
gravely called in question whether Goethe had a right te treat 
the Christian religion, even to the extent to which he has demon- 
strably treated it, as mere material for artistic delineation. The 
Christian temple has not yet become a pyramid or catacomb, in 
which antiquarian artists may grope for relics of the past, bring- 
ing out its sacred vessels that their form and colour may be 
artistically admired. George Eliot does not scruple to touch 
upon the most solemn themes of Christian experience ; and we 
have just seen her introduce a vivid and awful delineation of the 
sufferings of Christ upon the cross. We could quote, also, 
from her writings, words which seem to imply a true and 
tender appreciation of the fatherhood of God over His children. 
In all that can be traced by reader or critic those passages are 
sincere ; and without saying how far we may intelligently hope 
that they are so, we content ourselves with the remark, that if 
George Eliot has no serious regard for Christianity, except in 
her capacity as artist, the spectacle presented by her works in 
this point of view is, in our opinion, the most melancholy, the 
most appalling, to be met with inliterature. It was due to our 
readers and ourselves to make this observation: we proceed 
with our examination of Adam Bede. 

Contrasted with Dinah still more vividly than Seth is con- 
trasted with Adam, is Mrs. Poyser’s niece, the pretty dairy- 
maid, Hetty Sorrel. This is also an exceedingly careful and 
masterly delineation. Dinah’s mind is naturally rich; full of 
kindly ome feeling ; ready to harmonise with lofty, hallowed, 
self-sacrificing influences. She is of the spirit, spiritual. Hetty 
is studiously, minutely drawn as a pretty and charming human 
animal; clay, very exquisitely moulded, but with no immortal 
breathing discernible in her structure and composition. She is 
as beautiful as mere physical beauty can be: ‘cheek like a rose- 
‘ petal,’ ‘dimples,’ playing about ‘ pouting lips,’ ‘large dark 
‘eyes,’ ‘hiding a soft roguishness under their long lashes,’ 
‘ white shell-like ears,’ and so forth. But we are carefully told 
that she is heartless. She loves no human being. She hates 
children; would have been glad never to see a child again. 
She hates little lambs, ‘that the shepherd was always bringing 
‘in to be taken special care of in the lambing time.’ This last 
is a wonderful touch to bring out entire heartlessness, entire 
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vacuity in the region of the unselfish and specially womanly 
affections, as characteristic of a girl. ‘It’s my belief,’ says 
Mrs. Poyser, who has penetrated the ‘dear deceit’ of Hetty’s 
beauty, ‘her heart’s as hard as a pibble.? George Eliot 
anxiously impresses it upon us that Hetty has no more human 
feeling than a porcelain maiden; and we are not expected to 
feel much more than for the loss of a mantelpiece ornament 
when poor Hetty falls and is broken. 

Arthur Donnithorne is one of a class of portraits, in the exe- 
cution of which George Eliot is peculiarly skilful, and in con- 
nection with which the question of her merits as a moralist and 
life-historian must in great measure be tried. Arthur Donni- 
thorne, Stephen Guest, Tito Melema, are all men who are not 
naturally malignant, but who are led from the straight path by 
force of temptation, aided by moral and intellectual weakness. 
George Eliot does not, say some critics, assign sufficient power 
to motives which must have acted upon such a youth as Arthur 
Donnithorne in his intercourse with Hetty ; she palliates wicked- 
ness, say others, and undermines belief in original sin, by 
representing great offenders as weak rather than bad. It will 
be well to keep these charges in view as we proceed. 

Arthur Donnithorne, whose general description as a hand- 
some, dashing, well-dressed young gentleman, in robust health 
and in his twenty-first year, every reader of imagination can 
work in for himself, was ‘nothing if not good-natured.’ This 
is one of those touches with which the artist-hand brings out a 
likeness—one of those with four of which Rubens used to limn 
a fuce. Good-nature was the deepest and best thing in Arthur 
Donnithorne. He was capable of candidly confessing his faults ; 
but ‘he had an agreeable confidence that his faults were all of 
‘a generous kind—impetuous, warm-blooded, leonine; never 
‘ crawling, crafty, reptilian.’ He pictured himself in the future 
as the radiant centre of a circle of tenantry and dependents, on 
whom his generosity would ray forth beneficence and prosperity. 
He ‘ would be the model of an English gentleman—mansion in 
‘ first-rate order, all elegance and high taste, jolly housekeeping, 
‘ finest stud in Loamshire, purse open to all public objects.’ 
All this is pleasant and promising; but we are now given to 
understand that ‘self-mastery’ is not to be reckoned among 
Arthur’s virtues, and it is hinted that this is a hazardous flaw 
in his manhood. At all events, ‘nature has taken care that he 
‘ shall never go far astray with perfect comfort and satisfaction 
‘ to himself.’ 

Arthur sees Hetty, is struck with her beauty, takes pleasure 
in chatting with the bright childish thing, meets her in ‘warm 
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summer evenings in the wood, and, before he is aware of it, is 
the subject of a passion, which the utmost resources of his nature 
are unable to control. His struggle with the temptation, which 
is not the resolute, concentrated ort of a man, but the finessing, 
dallying, half-sincere hesitation of a boy, is marvellously 
described. He rushes from Hetty; he rushes back in a tremor 
of apprehension that he may have lost the opportunity of seeing 
her for the day. Once he meets Adam Bede, and has a talk with 
him on the road. The difference in the two men is brought 
out with exquisite skill. ‘I should think now, Adam,’ says 
Arthur, ‘you never have any struggles within yourself. I 
‘fancy you would master a wish that you had made up your 
‘mind it was not quite right to indulge, as easily as you would 
‘knock down a drunken fellow who was quarrelsome with you. 
‘I mean, you are never shilly-shally, first making up your 
‘mind that you won’t do a thing, and then doing it after all ?’ 
‘ Well,’ said Adam, slowly, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘no; I 
‘ don’t remember being see-saw in that way, when I’d made my 
‘mind up, as you say, that a thing was wrong. . . . . I 
‘ think my fault lies th’ other way. When I’ve said a thing, if 
‘ it’s only to myself, it’s hard for me to go back.” Adam loves 
Hetty for her pretty face, imagining that it is a pledge of all 
good qualities; his love has the sincerity, ardour, intensity of 
his deep and manly nature. Hetty admires Adam, and likes 
him to love her; but she loves no one; and even when the 
attentions of Arthur throw her whole small nature into a flutter 
of excitement, she loves only as a bird might love, if a bird, in 
addition to the instinctive impulses which spring brings with it 
could be conscious of a wish for splendid dresses and a gilded 
carriage. Of Arthur’s resolving and re-resolving the issue is 
not long doubtful. The golden light lingers languidly among 
the upper boughs in the lonely places of the park; the after- 


noon is sultry, dreamlike; ‘destiny disguises her cold awful’ 


‘ face behind a hazy radiant veil.’ No one suspects there is 
danger until all is over. 

About this time an interview occurs between Hetty and 
Dinah, in which George Eliot reaches a climax attained only by 
consummate artists. Hetty, whose mind is not otherwise affected 
by her intercourse with Arthur than that her vanity is flattered, 
her pride in her personal attractions heightened, and her delight 
in decking herself out in what poor bits of dress and jewellery 
she has enhanced, has lighted her candle in the night, hung 
her largest earrings in her ears, and in a dream of the luxurious 
future contemplates herself in her looking-glass. Dinah also 
is wakeful, and, in direct contrast to poor self-centered 
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i Hetty, is thinking of ‘the dear people whom she had 
\ ‘learned to care for’ in the neighbourhood. ‘She closed her 
‘ eyes, that she might feel more intensely the presence of a love 
\ “ and sympathy deeper and more tender than was breathed from 
‘ the earth and sky. This was often Dinah’s mode of praying in 
‘ solitude, simply to close her eyes, and to feel herself enclosed 
‘ by the Divine presence; then gradually her fears, her yearning 
‘ anxieties for others, melted away like ice-crystals in a warm 
i: ‘ocean.’ She heard a noise in Hetty’s room; she thought 
Hetty might be stirring, and went to her. The sketch of the 
two as they stood together has the form of consummate sculpture 
and the colour of consummate painting. ‘ What a strange con- 
‘ trast the two figures made! Visible enough in that mingled 
‘twilight and moonlight. Hetty, her cheeks flushed and her 
‘ eyes glistening from her imaginary drama, her beautiful neck 
‘and arms bare, her hair hanging in a curly tangle down her 
‘ back, and the baubles in her ears. Dinah, covered with her 
‘ long white dress, her face full of subdued emotion, almost like 
‘ a lovely corpse into which the soul has returned charged with 
‘ sublimer secrets and a sublimer love. They were nearly of the 
‘ same height; Dinah evidently a little the taller as she put her 
‘arm round Hetty’s waist, and kissed her forehead.’ But our 
porcelain shepherdess can have no sympathetic converse with the 
spirit from the celestial regions. Hetty is merely annoyed at being 
compelled by Dinah to step out of the dream-chariot, in which, 
to the admiration of surrounding villagers, she had been seated 
\ side by side with Arthur. ‘Dear Hetty,’ said Dinah, ‘ it has 
| ‘ been borne in upon my mind to night that ou may some day 

‘ be in trouble—trouble is appointed for us all here below, and 
‘ there comes a time when we need more comfort and help than 
‘ the things of this life can give . . . I desire for you, that 
‘ while you are young you should seek for strength from your 
‘ Heayenly Father, that you may have a support which will not 
‘ fail you in the evil day.’ . . . Hetty, fall of a vague fear 
that something evil was sometime to befall her, began to cry. 
: . Dinah had never seen Hetty affected in this way before, 
and, with her usual benignant hopefulness, she trusted it was 
the stirring of a Divine impulse. She kissed the sobbing thing, 
and began to cry with her for grateful joy. . . . But Hetty 
was in a different world. She was merely vexed and peevish. 
Dinah’s caress irritated her. She pushed her away impatiently, 
and said, with a childish sobbing voice, ‘Don’t talk to me s0, 
‘Dinah. Why do you come to frighten me? I’ve never done 
‘anything to you. Why can’t you let me be?’ Poor Dinah 
felt a pang. She was too wise to resist, and only said mildly, 
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‘ Yes, my dear, you’re tired; I won’t hinder you any longer. 
‘ Make haste and get into bed. Good-night.’ 

Not brave enough to assert his self-mastery until the evil is 
done, Arthur is base enough, when he has ruined Hetty, to retain 
a clear perception and persuasion that ‘no gentleman, out of a 
‘ ballad, could marry a farmer’s niece.’ He is all prudence and 
calculation when the prompting of a manly breast would have 
been to do the right thing by Hetty. _ He meanly lies to Adam, 
when questioned as to the extent to which his affair with Hetty 
has gone. He takes himself out of the district. The girl, with 
nothing better to console her than a parting letter of conven- 
tional Specuectinalind and regret, is as miserable as her limited, 
birdlike nature renders possible. She vaguely hopes that all 
may be covered up in her marriage with Adam, who still, under 
the deception put upon him by Arthur, is willing to have her. 
This hope vanishes. Like a scared child, impelled by a great 
dread, but not knowing whither to run, she quits the homely, 
hospitable roof of the Poysers, and sets out in quest of Arthur, 
whose regiment, she knows, is stationed at Windsor. She finds 
on arriving at Windsor that he has gone to Ireland. She 
blindly wanders on, she hardly knows whither. She attempts 
to commit suicide, but has not the courage. She gives birth to 
a child. She leaves it in a hole todie, She is arrested as a 
murderess, and condemned to be hanged. Dinah is constantly 
by her side, an angel of mercy bringing a faint glimmer through 
the clouds which are closing darkly down upon the existence of 
poor Hetty. She confesses her crime to Dinah, and at last, in 
the condemned cell, some scarce perceptible tremblings of human 
feeling and a capacity for nathan may be discerned in her. 
When she is on the scaffold, a horseman spurs through the 
crowd, bearing a reprieve; that horseman is Arthur. 

It has been asked, almost with indignation, whether the 
honour of a young English gentleman, had there been no other 
deterring influence, would not have sufficed to protect Hetty 
from seduction by young Donnithorne. We answer that a 
sense of honour, combined with the impulsive generosity and 
vague wish to act rightly which characterized Arthur, rendered 
it impossible for him to contemplate, to plan, to intend the ruin 
of Hetty. But neither his honour nor his indolent good nature 
guarded him from being betrayed, by guilty weakness, step by 
step, into vice. It has been said that the delineation of Hetty’s 
fall is too minute, that the pouting lips, rounded arms, drooping 
eye-lashes, furtive meetings in the green wood, are too much 
dwelt upon. There are critics who would prefer to this ‘the 
‘ frank coarseness of such scenes as the adventure of Tom Jones 
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‘and Lady Bellaston.’ To us, we confess, this opinion is sur- 
prising. To describe the coarseness in which Fielding too often 
revels can serve no purpose. All danger is there past and for- 
gotten in complacent, unbridled sin. The description is simply 
offensive ; and as Mr. Robinson aptly remarked in his criticism 
upon Dr. Kenealy’s foul poem, the New Pantomime, a criticism 
heard with applause in Guildhall, and which commends itself to 
the natural sense of mankind, an author has no more right to 
obtrude foul descriptions on the public gaze, on the mere plea 
that they are true to fact, than the keeper of a house of ill-fame 
has to thrust the too authentic arcana of her hateful den upon 
the public observation. But if it is true that the first steps to 
crime are in general taken with jaunty, easy-minded carelessness, 
and are yet commonly irretraceable,—if it is true that the cord, 
silken and delicate, is wound lightly and sportively round the 
heart, to eat into it one day like a canker,—if it is true that the 
robe is offered with genial grace and smiling tenderness, which 
will one day cling to the limbs in fiery flame, while the life is 
wrung out in! yells of anguish,—then it is precisely by subtle 
shades and exquisite touches like those in which George Eliot 
describes Arthur’s gradual entanglement in the web of his 
passion for Hetty, that youth and maiden may be instructed 
and warned. Let this be remembered, in justice to George 
Eliot. At the same time, we are bound to regard with the 
utmost deference that sensitive delicacy which is one of the most 
honourable characteristics of English society, and we cannot deny 
that many to whose instinctive feeling on the subject we should 
attach an authority as of law, have referred with burning indig- 
nation to what seems to them a vein of perilous voluptuousness 
running through her works. 

It is a leading position in George Eliot’s system of opinion 
that weakness and vice are often closely allied, and that much 
of the crime which revolts or startles mankind has never been 
contemplated in its developed ghastliness, but is gradually and 
insensibly approached ; and we do not think that she assigns to 
this most important fact more than its due significance. It is 
is incorrect to say that her exhibition of the frequent connection 
between weakness and iniquity involves a denial either of human 
depravity in general or of the special, inborn malignity of some 
natures. Nor can it be justly maintained that she palliates vice 
as a mere form of intellectual or moral feebleness. The reader 
cordially detests Tito Melema, and the sole effect of his weak- 
ness is to intensify this detestation through contempt. In 
the case of Arthur, while the delineation of his lapse from 
virtue is in our view altogether masterly, the condonation 
accorded him is, we think, too easy, too complete. Even in 
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allowing that Adam Bede might once more have given 
his hand to him who ruined Hetty, and might have served 
him with zealous loyalty, we cannot but feel that this detracts 
from the dignity of the honest and brave man. It was surely 
not impossible that Adam, superior, indeed, to passionate or 
spiteful resentment, should, nevertheless, have said in his 
heart that the man who in despicable selfishness had trampled 
a lovely girl into the dust, and meanly lied to himself in refe- 
rence to his proceeding, would never again be named in the 
list of his friends; and if George Eliot cow/d have thus described 
the conduct of Adam without running into a false idealization, 
she ought to have done it. Nor with the ‘poor young man’ of 
Dinah’s allusion to Arthur, can we be satisfied. It is woman’s 
palliation of man’s wrong to woman, woman’s strange habitude 
of thinking and speaking lightly of a sister’s fall and woe; from 
which feminine peculiarities we should have liked to see Dinah 
exempt. George Eliot ought unquestionably to have recorded 
in a mark of deeper black her reprobation of the selfish 
wickedness of Arthur. 

But, in fact, the latter part of this novel is flawed with many 
defects. The interest culminates in the trial and execution of 
Hetty ; from that point the work merely drags on to the end. 
That Adam and Dinah should be the happy lovers of the tale is 
not to be objected to; first, because they are the hero and the 
heroine ; secondly, because worthy love ending in marriage is 
not inconsistent with the highest ideal of the female character. 
But the love of Adam and Dinah is mismanaged. It is not 
the deliberate choice, by a strong man, of the beautiful and 
noble woman in whose love his iron force will be mellowed 
and exalted; it is not the gradual blending of the spiritual 
enthusiasm of a lofty-minded woman with the more tender 
enthusiasm of affection for the man whom she feels to be 
her friend and her lord. Adam, in fact, does not, of his own 
choice and impulse, love Dinah at all; she falls in love with 
him in the first place, haunts his house in a manner of which 
we must hold Dinah to have been incapable, and at last has 
him pushed and nudged towards her by his mother and others, 
who have almost to perform a surgical operation upon him 
before he can open his eyes to the fact that he is loved. That 
the main effort of the author in love-description should be 
expended in what turns out to be, after all, in relation to the 
drift of the book, a mere secondary and episodical affair ; 
that the loves of Arthur and Hetty should have tenfold more 
interest than the loves of Adam and Dinah; these are circum- 
stances which destroy utterly the claim of Adam Bede to rank, 
as a>work of art, with such novels as the Antiguary or Guy 
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‘and Lady Bellaston.’ To us, we confess, this opinion is sur- 
prising. To describe the coarseness in which Fielding too often 
revels can serve no purpose. All danger is there past and for- 
gotten in complacent, unbridled sin. The description is simply 
offensive ; and as Mr. Robinson aptly remarked in his criticism 
upon Dr. Kenealy’s foul poem, the New Pantomime, a criticism 
heard with applause in Guildhall, and which commends itself to 
the natural sense of mankind, an author has no more right to 
obtrude foul descriptions on the public gaze, on the mere plea 
that they are true to fact, than the keeper of a house of ill-fame 
has to thrust the too authentic arcana of her hateful den upon 
the public observation. But if it is true that the first steps to 
crime are in general taken with jaunty, easy-minded carelessness, 
and are yet commonly irretraceable,—if it is true that the cord, 
silken and delicate, is wound lightly and sportively round the 
heart, to eat into it one day like a canker,—if it is true that the 
robe is offered with genial grace and smiling tenderness, which 
will one day cling to the limbs in fiery flame, while the life is 
wrung out in!yells of anguish,—then it is precisely by subtle 
shades and exquisite touches like those in which George Eliot 
describes Arthur’s gradual entanglement in the web of his 
passion for Hetty, that youth and maiden may be instructed 
and warned. Let this be remembered, in justice to George 
Eliot. At the same time, we are bound to regard with the 
utmost deference that sensitive delicacy which is one of the most 
honourable characteristics of English society, and we cannot deny 
that many to whose instinctive feeling on the subject we should 
attach an authority as of law, have referred with burning indig- 
nation to what seems to them a vein of perilous voluptuousness 
running through her works. 

It is a leading position in George Eliot’s system of opinion 
that weakness and vice are often closely allied, and that much 
of the crime which revolts or startles mankind has never been 
contemplated in its developed ghastliness, but is gradually and 
insensibly approached ; and we do not think that she assigns to 
this most important fact more than its due significance. It is 
is incorrect to say that her exhibition of the frequent connection 
between weakness and iniquity involves a denial either of human 
depravity in general or of the special, inborn malignity of some 
natures. Nor can it be justly maintained that she palliates vice 
as a mere form of intellectual or moral feebleness. The reader 
cordially detests Tito Melema, and the sole effect of his weak- 
ness is to intensify this detestation through contempt. In 
the case of Arthur, while the delineation of his lapse from 
virtue is in our view altogether masterly, the condonation 
accorded him is, we think, too easy, too complete. Even in 
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allowing that Adam Bede might once more have given 
his hand to him who ruined Hetty, and might have served 
him with zealous loyalty, we cannot but feel that this detracts 
from the dignity of the honest and brave man. It was surely 
not impossible that Adam, superior, indeed, to passionate or 
spiteful resentment, should, nevertheless, have said in his 
heart that the man who in despicable selfishness had trampled 
a lovely girl into the dust, and meanly lied to himself in refe- 
rence to his proceeding, would never again be named in the 
list of his friends; and if George Eliot cow/d have thus described 
the conduct of Adam without running into a false idealization, 
she ought to have done it. Nor with the ‘poor young man’ of 
Dinah’s allusion to Arthur, can we be satisfied. It is woman’s 
palliation of man’s wrong to woman, woman’s strange habitude 
of thinking and speaking lightly of a sister’s fall and woe; from 
which feminine peculiarities we should have liked to see Dinah 
exempt. George Eliot ought unquestionably to have recorded 
in a mark of deeper black her reprobation of the selfish 
wickedness of Arthur. 

But, in fact, the latter part of this novel is flawed with many 
defects. The interest culminates in the trial and execution of 
Hetty; from that point the work merely drags on to the end. 
That Adam and Dinah should be the happy lovers of the tale is 
not to be objected to; first, because they are the hero and the 
heroine ; secondly, because worthy love ending in marriage is 
not inconsistent with the highest ideal of the female character. 
But the love of Adam and Dinah is mismanaged. It is not 
the deliberate choice, by a strong man, of the beautiful and 
noble woman in whose love his iron force will be mellowed 
and exalted; it is not the gradual blending of the spiritual 
enthusiasm of a lofty-minded woman with the more tender 
enthusiasm of affection for the man whom she feels to be 
her friend and her lord. Adam, in fact, does not, of his own 
choice and impulse, love Dinah at all; she falls in love with 
him in the first place, haunts his house in a manner of which 
we must hold Dinah to have been incapable, and at last has 
him pushed and nudged towards her by his mother and others, 
who have almost to perform a surgical operation upon him 
before he can open his eyes to the fact that he is loved. That 
the main effort of the author in love-description should be 
expended in what turns out to be, after all, in relation to the 
drift of the book, a mere secondary and episodical affair; 
that the loves of Arthur and Hetty should have tenfold more 
interest than the loves of Adam and Dinah; these are circum- 
stances which destroy utterly the claim of Adam Bede to rank, 
as a-work of art, with such novels as the Antiquary or Guy 
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Mannering. The superlative effect reached by George Eliot in 
her delineation of Dinah preaching on the village green and 
in the bed-chamber or the condemned cell of Hetty—an effect 
higher than any attained by Scott—renders it inexpressibly 
disappointing that Dinah Morris should be metamorphosed in 
so commonplace, not to say undignified a manner, into the beer- 
chronicling, fool-suckling Mrs. Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss will never be popular, as the friezes of 
the Parthenon will never be popular ; but it is our clear convic- 
tion, with reserve in favour of one or two scenes in Adam Bede, 
that in this book, pre-eminently in the third volume, is the most 
wonderful literary workmanship we have had from the hand of 
George Eliot. The crowd may pass it by, but the artist will 
look upon it with wistful, wondering admiration, and will 
come again and again to wonder at it, and will study its broad 
effects of light, its marvellous force of life-painting, its gigantic 
energy of execution. The first two volumes are dreadfully 
clogged with dull people, who have indeed a relation to the 
story and an influence upon the chief characters, but of whom 
we hear far too much, and in whose drawing the author occa- 
sionally permits herself the tempting facility and superficial 
effect of caricature. The first two volumes, relieved as they are 
by the boy-and-girl scenes, in which, as usual, George Eliot is 
happy, and by the enchanting episode of Maggie’s flight to the 
gipsies, are, on the whole, stiff reading. But the third is all 
truth and power, and while we peruse it, the first and second 
volumes derive a new interest from the threads of connecting 
incident, which are now taken up, and which bind the several 
parts of the work into a somewhat crank, yet, on the whole, 
sustainable unity. 

The book should have been called Maggie Tulliver. Maggie 
is its one supremely original and perfectly-finished character ; 
and in delineating the complex, involved, subtle, piquant, yet 
natural and living character of Maggie, George Eliot has achieved 
one of the most remarkable successes in modern literature. 
There is a mystery in Maggie which does more than the most 
vivid picturing of individual traits to lift her from the canvas of 
the literary artist, and give her a place among the actual per- 
sonages of the historian and biographer ; for, if you think of it, 
there is no one of your acquaintances, be he the simplest and 
feeblest, whose existence you have entirely fathomed, and who does 
not remain to you, more or less, a wonder and enigma. To paint 
the blending of colour, the delicacy of texture, in the mere body 
and face of man, is an achievement which only the highest artists 
have attained to; but what is the difficulty of this compared 
with that of spiritual portraiture, compared with that of the art 
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which gives visual representation to the changing moods, the 
cloud-like whims and humours, the sky-like depth and mys- 
terious vicissitude, of the human soul? Most characters in 
novels are like Chinese puzzles ; you have but to find them out, 
you have but to get at the secret and mainspring of their action, 
as conceived by the novelist, and you can foresee their proceed- 
ings in any given case as well as you can calculate the work 
which, in a given time and by a given expenditure of fuel, you 
will get out of a steam-engine. But you cannot predict the 
actions of Maggie Tulliver; you feel that, though they might 
in every instance have been as the author describes them, they 
might also have been different; and at last you hardly know 
what opinion to pronounce upon her. Yet, all the time, she 
lives for you; you cannot divest yourself of the idea that her 
history is real; she is like a dear, bewitching, perplexing friend, 
by whose personality you are the more intensely impressed the 
more strange, contradictory, inexplicable his actions appear. 
The individual portraiture of Maggie turns upon the de- 
lineation of the three great affections of her life,—her love for 
her brother, her love for her friend, her love for her suitor. 
These affections are characterised and discriminated with a 
perfection of truth and a delicacy of touch, a psychological 
insight and a sympathetic tact, which Scott never aimed at 
and Goethe never surpassed. The quiet, profound, unim- 
passioned affection of Maggie for her brother Tom has all 
the strength of a life-habit in an intense and powerful nature. 
The crystal stream of friendship, deep, clear, strong-volumed, 
flows over it; the fiery flood of passion surges and boils around 
it, sweeping it for a time almost out of sight; but, as brother 
and sister sink to death in each other’s arms, we feel that 
it is the .strongest affection which has inhabited Maggie’s 
heart, and that the artist does not err in asserting its final 
supremacy. The distinction between friendship a love, so 
important in life, so often overlooked, is exquisitely brought 
out in the delineation of Maggie’s affection fer Philip Wakem, 
as distinguished from that which she entertains for Stephen 
Guest. She has the kindliest feeling for Philip; she is sensible 
of his nobleness, of his fine accomplishments, of the sincerity 
of his love, its disinterestedness, its chivalrous devotedness. 
She would so gladly persuade herself that she loves him. But 
the heart will not be cajoled by the brain. An inextinguishable 
instinct whispers to her that it would be repulsive to her to 
become Philip Wakem’s wife. Yet Maggie constitutionally 
lacks that decisive, clear-eyed, instant, and imperative virtue, 
which does or says the right thing, irrespectively of the feeling 
of the moment. That traitor kindness, angel of darkness, most 
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subtly arrayed in the vestments of an angel of light, which 
shrinks from the hard word that would give momentary pain, 
but avert serious and lasting sorrow, is apt to win insidious 
triumphs over Maggie. She cannot tell Philip, so good, so 
tender, so dear as a friend, the bitter truth that she does not 
love him; she cannot even consciously admit to herself that 
sad fact. "When he tells his love, she trembles, she is surprised, 
she weeps. ‘I had never,” she says, “thought of vour being 
‘my lover. It seemed so far off, like a dream, only like one of 
‘ the stories one imagines, that I should ever havea lover.” .. . 
Do you love me?” Maggie turned rather pale... .. Her 
‘eyes met Philip’s, which were in this moment liquid and 
‘ beautiful with beseeching love. ... . “T think I could hardly 
‘ love any one better; there is nothing but what I love you for.” 
‘She paused a little while, and then added, “ But it will be 
‘better for us not to say any more about it, won’t it, dear 
‘ Philip?” .... “Look at me, Maggie; tell me again, is it 
‘ possible for you to love me? Don’t look away from me to that 
‘ cloven tree, it is a bad omen..... You don’t seem happy 
‘ enough, Maggie; you are forcing yourself to say you love me, 
‘out of pity.” .... Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, 
‘and then stooped her tall head to kiss the pale face that was 
‘full of pleading, timid love, /ike a woman’s. She had a 
‘moment of real happiness then, a moment of belief that, if 
* there were sacrifice in this love, it was all the richer and more 
‘ satisfying.’ We put into italics two of those touches by which 
George Eliot here reveals that one essential ingredient which 
ought to mingle in the affection with which every true woman 
regards the man whom she accepts as her husband, is absent 
from the breast of Maggie. The discerning reader, therefore, 
has no difficulty in answering the question put by the novelist 
respecting Maggie’s feeling, when her brother rudely and per- 
emptorily terminates the intercourse between her and he friend. 
‘Her heart bled for Philip; she went on recalling the insults 
‘ that had been flung at him with so vivid a conception of what 
‘he had felt under them, that it was almost like a sharp bodily 
* pain to her, making her beat the floor with her foot, and 
‘ tighten her fingers on her palm. And yet, how was it that she 
* was now and then conscious of a certain dim background of relief in 
* the forced separation from Philip?’ The heart will not own 
friendship for love. 

But it is in the third volume that George Eliot brings the 
whole energy of her genius into play. Her drama has hitherto 
been customary and domestic ; the scene is now cleared for the 
entrance of passion, and the stern old question of the relation of 
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ssion to duty, as modified by circumstance, arises for discussion. 

his third volume may almost be considered as a book by itself, 
and, so considered, it affords a literary parallel, not strictly sus- 
tained, but unmistakeable, to one of the most remarkable works 
of Goethe, the strange, painful, but wonderfully able novel en- 
titled Wahlverwandschaften. This name is commonly translated 
Elective Affinities, but that suggests magnetism, or, more likely, 
nothing at all, to the British reader; and the English phrase 
by which we probably come nearest to what Goethe meant is 
Natural Relationships. It sometimes happens in society—this 
Goethe takes for granted in constructing his novel—that persons 
whom law and convention join in the bands of matrimony find 
themselves linked by relationships implanted by nature to other 
persons, and the mutual attractions thus arising, thwarted, as 
they are, by the regulations of society, and the requirements 
of moral law, issue, or may issue, in adultery, suicide, madness, 
or death. The inference that supreme care should be taken 
in the formation of marriage ties, to secure a genuine fitness, 
mental, moral, physical, between the parties, is obvious, but 
not more obvious than important. In tracing, by the machinery 
of a work of imagination, the results of a case in which the 
original adjustment of the connubial relationship had been 
defective, Goethe has an opportunity of exhibiting all the 
stores of his comprehensive and profound observation of society, 
all the felicity and sagacity of his insight into character, all 
his power as a limner of passionate states of individual feeling. 
Edward and Charlotte, a married pair, live a life of sufficient 
but somewhat monotonous happiness. Edward had married 
rather out of self-will than true passion, and Charlotte’s 
devotion was that rather of duty than of love. A gentleman 
and a lady, the Captain and Ottilia, came to live with them. 
Unobserved by all parties, gradually stealing over heart and 
soul, a natural affinity, a passionate attachment, is develo 
between Edward and Ottilia, between Charlotte and the Captain. 
The misery of all concerned, the suicide of Ottilia, the death 
by heart-break of Edward, are the tragic results. The 
problem of passion beating its heart out against the wires of 
circumstance could not, in this startling form, have been solved 
before an English audience; but if, for married people, we sub- 
stitute engaged lovers, the problem worked out, or at least stated, 
by George Eliot in the third volnme of the Miil on the Floss, is 
identical with that proposed to himself by Goethe in the Wahi- 
verwandschaften. Maggie, as we saw, partly in kind girlish weak- 
ness, partly in memory of her happy intercourse with Philip 
in childhood, had seemed to own that she loved him, and had 
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kissed him with what he fondly deemed the kiss of acceptance, 
but really entertained for him no feeling warmer than that of 
friendship. On the whole, however, she now regards herself as 
engaged to him. She has been occupied in the severest drudgery 
as an assistant teacher, and has reached that age—on the verge 
of twenty—when all the appetencies of a woman’s nature are 
in their greatest strength. She is invited to spend a few 
weeks in the house of her uncle Deane, in the society of her 
cousin Lucy, who is engaged to Stephen Guest. Lucy is one 
of those sweet indefinite natures which are full of love for all 
human beings, but incapable of overpowering affection for any 
one person in particular. Stephen is handsome, clever, good- 
tempered, rich, with a musical voice, and the manners of a 
gentleman. He has no doubt that he is in love with Lucy, 
and can assign various reasons why the match may be deemed 
satisfactory. ‘A man likes his wife to be pretty; well, Lucy 
‘ was pretty, but not to a maddening extent. A man likes his 
‘ wife to be accomplished, gentle, affectionate, and not stupid ; 
‘and Lucy had all these qualifications. Stephen was not 
‘ surprised to find himself in love with her, and was conscious 
‘ of excellent judgment in preferring her to Miss Leyburn, the 
‘ daughter of the county member, although Lucy was only the 
‘ daughter of his father’s subordinate partner; besides, he had 
‘had to defy and overcome a slight unwillingness and disap- 
‘ pointment in his father and sisters, a circumstance which gives 
‘a young man an agreeable consciousness of his own dignity.’ 

It would take far more space than we can here command to 
trace the growth of Stephen’s love for Maggie, and Maggie’s 
love for Stephen, until the overmastering passion filled the heart 
of each as with an element of fire. At the first glimpse they felt 
towards each other as neither had felt towards any one before, 
and after the first interview, which was, however, a long one, 
and embraced a boating excursion, with a lesson in rowing by 
Stephen to Maggie, Stephen could not look at her while he was 
singing, except ‘with a glance that seemed somehow to have 
‘ caught the vibratory influence of the voice ;’ and Maggie, at 
an allusion by Lucy to her expected marriage with Philip, 
‘shivered as if she felt a sudden chill.’ For this demeanour on 
the part of her young people George Eliot is severely called to 
account by certain critics. The shivering after one interview is 
scornfully whiffed aside as impossible, and it is eloquently 
pointed out that Maggie could not expect that Stephen would 
gratify her ‘ thirst for all knowledge,’ or would ‘give her soul 
* a sense of home in this mysterious life.’ Grave considerations 
surely ; but what if they did not present themselves to Maggie ? 
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What if she could enunciate no rational why or wherefore for 
her love of Stephen at first sight, or Stephen for his love of 
her? What if George Eliot, who has been so particular in 
letting us know by how many reasons Maggie was consciously 
persuaded that it would be a desirable, admirable, beautiful 
thing for her to love Philip, and that in fact she did love him,— 
why noi ?—intended to say that explicable, reasoning, care- 
fully nurtured love is not genuine? What if Stephen’s ex- 
tremely articulate statement of the considerations which induce 
him to ‘love’ Lucy is designed by the artist as conclusive proof 
that he did not love herat all? It may be George Eliot’s opinion 
that love wells-up from the region of unconsciousness, as living 
fountains rise from unseen deeps below the ground. Byron 
seems to have been of the same opinion :— 


‘ Why did he love her? Curious fool, be still ; 
Ts human love the fruit of human will ?’ 


In point of fact, George Eliot would have us understand 
that a natural affinity between Stephen and Maggie makes 
itself felt the moment they come together, an affinity none the 
less powerful that it might be inexplicable. Goethe is still 
bolder than she in affirming the power of natural relationship to 
give one person an influence over another. The morning after 
Edward’s first interview with Ottilia, the former remarked to 
Charlotte, ‘She is a pleasant, entertaining girl.’ ‘ Entertain- 
ing!’ rejoins Charlotte, with a smile; ‘she did not open her 
mouth.’ ‘Indeed,’ replies Edward, reflectively ; ‘ that is singular.’ 
So it was; but Goethe thought, nevertheless, that it might be 
true. 

The stages of deepening passion in Stephen and Maggie; 
the astonishment, the reluctance, of the lovers; the self-decep- 
tion which he at least tries to practise; the resistance they 
endeavour to make good ; the strange agitation, the agonizing 
ecstacy, the bliss, the pain, which are theirs: these all are 
described by George Eliot with an errorless accuracy, a vivid 
precision, which, did we not know that Shakespeare was not 
personally acquainted with Othello, and had not studied the 
diary of Beatrice, we should have pronounced necessarily a 
delineation from life. But the sympathetic passion of genius is 
perhaps more reliable than the most literal photograph of fact. 
Once only, and then in describing not the feelings of Stephen 
and Maggie, but those of Lucy, does George Eliot seem to us to 
commit a mistake. When he feels that his heart has gone from 
Lucy, Stephen becomes more elaborately polite and attentive ; 
and we are told that she docs not feel the difference, or feels it as 
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kissed him with what he fondly deemed the kiss of acceptance, 
but really entertained for him no feeling warmer than that of 
friendship. On the whole, however, she now regards herself as 
engaged to him. She has been occupied in the severest drudgery 
as an assistant teacher, and has reached that age—on the verge 
of twenty—when all the appetencies of a woman’s nature are 
in their greatest strength. She is invited to spend a few 
weeks in the house of her uncle Deane, in the society of her 
cousin Lucy, who is engaged to Stephen Guest. Lucy is one 
of those sweet indefinite natures which are full of love for all 
human beings, but incapable of overpowering affection for any 
one person in particular. Stephen is handsome, clever, good- 
tempered, rich, with a musical voice, and the manners of a 
gentleman. He has no doubt that he is in love with Lucy, 
and can assign various reasons why the match may be deemed 
satisfactory. ‘A man likes his wife to be pretty; well, Lucy 
‘ was pretty, but not to a maddening extent. A man likes his 
‘ wife to be accomplished, gentle, affectionate, and not stupid ; 
‘and Lucy had all these qualifications. Stephen was not 
‘ surprised to find himself in love with her, and was conscious 
‘ of excellent judgment in preferring her to Miss Leyburn, the 
‘ daughter of the county member, although Lucy was only the 
‘ daughter of his father’s subordinate partner; besides, he had 
‘had to defy and overcome a slight unwillingness and disap- 
‘ pointment in his father and sisters, a circumstance which gives 
‘a young man an agreeable consciousness of his own dignity.’ 

It would take far more space than we can here command to 
trace the growth of Stephen’s love for Maggie, and Maggie’s 
love for Stephen, until the overmastering passion filled the heart 
of each as with an element of fire. At the first glimpse they felt 
towards each other as neither had felt towards any one before, 
and after the first interview, which was, however, a long one, 
and embraced a boating excursion, with a lesson in rowing by 
Stephen to Maggie, Stephen could not look at her while he was 
singing, except ‘with a glance that seemed somehow to have 
‘caught the vibratory influence of the voice;’ and Maggie, at 
an allusion by Lucy to her expected marriage with Philip, 
‘shivered as if she felt a sudden chill.’ For this demeanour on 
the part of her young people George Eliot is severely called to 
account by certain critics. The shivering after one interview is 
scornfully whiffed aside as impossible, and it is eloquently 
pointed out that Maggie could not expect that Stephen would 
gratify her ‘ thirst for all knowledge,’ or would ‘give her soul 
‘a sense of home in this mysterious life.’ Grave considerations 
surely ; but what if they did not present themselves to Maggie ? 
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What if she could enunciate no rational why or wherefore for 
her love of Stephen at first sight, or Stephen for his love of 
her? What if George Eliot, who has been so particular in 
letting us know by how many reasons Maggie was consciously 
persuaded that it would be a desirable, admirable, beautiful 
thing for her to love Philip, and that in fact she did love him,— 
why noi ?—intended to say that explicable, reasoning, care- 
fully nurtured love is not genuine? What if Stephen’s ex- 
tremely articulate statement of the considerations which induce 
him to ‘love’ Lucy is designed by the artist as conclusive proof 
that he did not love herat all? It may be George Eliot’s opinion 
that love wells-up from the region of unconsciousness, as living 
fountains rise from unseen deeps below the ground. Byron 
seems to have been of the same opinion :— 


‘ Why did he love her? Curious fool, be still ; 
Ts human love the fruit of human will ?’ 


In point of fact, George Eliot would have us understand 
that a natural affinity between Stephen and Maggie makes 
itself felt the moment they come together, an affinity none the 
less powerful that it might be inexplicable. Goethe is still 
bolder than she in affirming the power of natural relationship to 


give one person an influence over another. The morning after 
Edward’s first interview with Ottilia, the former remarked to 
Charlotte, ‘She is a pleasant, entertaining girl.’ ‘ Entertain- 
ing!’ rejoins Charlotte, with a smile; ‘she did not open her 
mouth.’ ‘ Indeed,’ replies Edward, reflectively ; ‘ that is singular.’ 
So it was; but Goethe thought, nevertheless, that it might be 
true. 

The stages of deepening passion in Stephen and Maggie; 
the astonishment, the reluctance, of the lovers; the self-decep- 
tion which he at least tries to practise; the resistance they 
endeavour to make good ; the strange agitation, the agonizing 
ecstacy, the bliss, the pain, which are theirs: these all are 
described by George Eliot with an errorless accuracy, a vivid 
precision, which, did we not know that Shakespeare was not 
personally acquainted with Othello, and had not studied the 
diary of Beatrice, we should have pronounced necessarily a 
delineation from life. But the sympathetic passion of genius is 
perhaps more reliable than the most literal photograph of fact. 
Once only, and then in describing not the feelings of Stephen 
and Maggie, but those of Lucy, does George Eliot seem to us to 
commit a mistake. When he feels that his heart has gone from 
Lucy, Stephen becomes more elaborately polite and attentive ; 
and we are told that she does not feel the difference, or feels it as 
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an improvement. We believe that the instinct of the simplest 
woman would, in such a case, have penetrated the best acting in 
the world. Lucy might not have pr Stephen of loving 
Maggie, though even this is scarcely conceivable; but she 
would have been vaguely conscious of a change in him, and 
would have been the victim of a dim and feverish unrest. 

Stephen, after struggling long and vainly with his passion, 
yields to it, seizes the opportunity of a row with Maggie on the 
river, carries her off and urges her to marry him. Maggie, 
summoning up all the strength of her nature for one great 
effort of renunciation, refuses. Passion may have taken pos- 
session of her soul and broken for ever the calm of her existence, 
but she absolutely will not occasion Lucy any pain she can 
avert from her; she absolutely will not be false even to the 
partial and indecisive vows which bind her to Philip. 

This love of Stephen and Maggie, it must be owned, is not 
very honouring to humanity. High-minded critics protest 
against ‘the virtual assumption that the most deeply-rooted 
‘ habits of thought and feeling in the finest natures are far too 
‘ weak to paralyse the force of assumed physiological omnipo- 
‘tence.’ But Maggie is not one of the ‘finest natures.’ She 
is drawn from the first as wanting that firmness of moral fibre, 
—that vigilant decision,—that clear, prompt, sovereign will, 
which resists the beginnings of evil. Her grand error is 
in not closing the gates of her heart inexorably, the moment 
she becomes aware that a feeling disloyal to her friendship with 
Lucy is possible for her. The sway of physiological law over us 
is not a very gratifying fact; but it is, we fear, a fact; and, if 
so, it will be much more safe to recognise than to deride it. It 
is not, however, by the mere attraction of physiolegical affinity 
that Maggie is drawn to Guest. From the sterility of her 
depressed exixtence,—from sewing or teaching for her daily 
bread,—the passionate homage of Stephen awakes her, as with 
the splendours of a glorious sunrise. Her imagination inflamed 
by the dazzling vision, it is bewildering, intoxicating, mad- 
dening. 

Was her final determination, then, just and commendable ? 
Was it right in her, when Stephen had broken his ties with 
Lucy, and adjured her with convulsive earnestness to become his 
wife,—when, to the eyes of the world, the elopement had been 
effected, and refusal to marry Stephen would put her own 
reputation and the honour of her family at the mercy of com- 
mon scandal,—to turn from him and go home? Did she attain 
at last a moral victory through a supreme act of renunciation, 
or did she proceed upon mere ‘irrational impulse,’ and the 
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ique and pride of a woman who has been carried off without 
ine consulted ? Strangely enough, the course taken by George 
Eliot, in making her heroine plant her foot upon an inflexible 
resolution after the mischief has been done, resembles that taken 
by Goethe in the Wahlverwandschaften. After letting Edward 
know that she passionately loves him, after consenting to marry 
him, after all obstacles to their union are in a fair and easy way 
of being removed, Ottilia stops short, and absolutely refuses to 
wed. Owing to the mere accident of a child’s death, she 
resolves to die a virgin, commits gradual suicide, and leaves 
Edward to linger on in profound wretchedness for a few months, 
and then sink into the grave. Goethe, perhaps, intended it to 
be understood that, through over-wrought excitement, the 
narrow escape from drowning, and the death of the child, Ottilia 
became partly insane. Her conduct, at all events, was unreason- 
able, and Maggie’s appears to us to admit of no complete vindi- 
cation. ‘ We have proved,’ says Stephen, addressing her, ‘that it 
‘ was impossible to keep our resolutions. We have proved that 
‘the feeling which draws us towards each other is too strong 
‘ to be overcome: that natural law surmounts every other; we 
‘can’t help what it clashes with.’ ‘It is not so, Stephen,’ 
rejoins Maggie; ‘I’m quite sure that is wrong. I have 
‘tried to think it again and again; but I see, if we judged 
‘in that way, there would be a warrant for all treachery 
‘and cruelty—we should justify breaking the most sacred ties 
‘ that can ever be formed on earth. If the past is not to bind 
‘us, where can duty lie? We should have no law but the 
‘ inclination of the moment.’ ‘ But,’ said Stephen, ‘there are 
‘ ties that can’t be kept by mere resolution. What is outward 
‘ faithfulness? Would they (Lucy and Philip) have thanked 
‘us for anything so hollow as constancy without love?’ Maggie 
pauses, but at last passionately exclaims, ‘That seems right—at 
‘ first; but when I look further, I’m sure it is no¢ right. Faith- 
‘ fulness and constancy mean something else besides doing what 
‘is easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. They mean renouncing 
‘ whatever is opposed to the reliance others have in us—what- 
‘ ever would cause misery to those whom the course of our lives 
‘has made dependent on us.’ This is manifestly no answer to 
Stephen’s argument. Maggie had to prove that, if she married 
the man, and Stephen the woman, whom they did not love, 
they would bestow a benefit upon them. If, on the con- 
trary, the most cruel thing which one person can do to 
another is to marry without love; if the wintry cold, the 
desolation, the irremediable, life-long pain, of loveless mar- 
riage, are worse than the momentary wrench and temporary 
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unpleasantness of desertion; then a wise consideration of the 
interest and wee of Philip and Lucy would have pleaded 
with Maggie in favour of Stephen. This reasoning would not 
apply to married life, in which the performance of our duty to 
others is a right legally secured to them, and the irrevocable 
step has been already taken. The right and becoming course for 
Maggie to have adopted would have been to tell Stephen that, 
to vindicate her own freedom, and prove that they did not act 
from ungovernable passion, she would wait for a year, and then, 
if their feelings continued the same, marry him. At the same 
time, we have to admit two things—first, that it was exceedingly 
probable that Maggie would feel, under the circumstances, that 
what inclination prompted could not be right ; and, second, that, 
viewing the matter as she did, she achieved a moral triumph in 
renouncing Stephen. ‘I could not,’ she said, ‘live in peace if 
‘IT put the shadow of a wilful sin between myself and God.’ No. 

ilas Marner we do not further refer to than for the purpose 
of bearing our testimony to its consummate excellence as an 
effort of genius and a work of art. In the person of the weaver 
of Raveloe, George Eliot solves a psychological problem, which 
it would have delighted Goethe to work out; and, while it is 
doubtful whether Goethe could have worked it out so well, it is 
certain that he could not have worked it out better. Marner’s 
little edifice of thought and belief is suddenly shattered. A 
wind smites the four corners of the temple which is his 
soul’s home, and it lies strewn around him in haggard ruin. 
The earth beneath his feet becomes brass, the heaven over 
his head iron; he has no hope, and is without God in the 
world. He cleaves to his gold, but it is with the ghastly, slow- 
burning passion of mania, which brings no more light, no more 
joy, no more soul, into his eye than there is in the eye of a 
corpse. This too is taken from him. The modern Job sits 
in dust and ashes. The sweet complacency of his life-theory, 
which had taken the dimensions of human destiny, and of this 
universe, with its star-thronged spaces and its angel-choirs, by 
the measuring line of ‘ that little hidden world, known to itself 
‘as the church assembling in Lantern Yard,’ had been swallowed 
up in darkness; the false wealth in which his shrivelled soul 
had found something, if not to love, at least to rest upon, was 
also snatched away ; and now at last a jewel from God’s own 
treasury, a coin stamped with God’s very image, wealth fine 
and essential, is bestowed upon him. The child, the golden- 
lucked Effie, comes like an apparition on his hearth. On her 
bright unfurrowed brow is inscribed a theory of the world 
more ample, more beautiful, more delicately true, than that of 
Lantern Yard ;. in the touch of her fingers, in the music of her 
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voice and laugh, in the radiancy of her greeting smile, Silas feels 
that he has possessions of infinite value. That promise of God 
which is renewed in all young things; in the young day with 
its gleams of dawn; in the young year with its breaking buds, 
and greening fields, and forest-warblings ; above all in the child, 
with its faith, and hope, and love, and careless beaming joy; 
begins again to whisper through the soul of Marner. The earth 
beneath his feet is again clothed with verdure, and dew falls 
upon him out of heaven. Is not all this most beautiful? And 
does not its beauty clothe its truth like a garment? We should 
think that, of all her works, Si/as Marner is the one on which 
George Eliot rests with the most deep and quiet satisfaction. 

We shall not enter upon an examination of Romola. The 
historical romance is, in our opinion, the most unsatisfactory of 
all forms of literary composition. The history trammels the 
fiction, and the fiction spoils the history. In this instance, the 
downward course of Tito is described with skill and power. The 
easy, luxurious, sensuous nature glides imperceptibly onwards 
from bad to worse, until we feel that Tito’s hideous murder is but 
his justly-earned fate. Romola is a high and beautiful creation, 
but she impresses us as statuesque and cold. ‘The style is also, 
to our thinking, too visibly laboured. 

Nor can we speak at length of Feliz Holt., Our judgment 
upon the book is not favourable. Rufus Lyon is, indeed, one 
of George Eliot’s finest characters, and there is pleasant and 
life-like sketching in the earlier descriptions of his daughter. 
But Felix himself is a failure; not much better than a special 
success of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s. The talking hero, Felix 
Holt, is every way an inferior personage to the taciturn hero, 
Adam Bede. Felix has got hold of one or two right ideas, or 
at least of the power of verbally expressing them, but he cannot 
oe them in action. He will not desert his order, for example ; 

e will live a serviceable, happy, noble life as a workman. 
This is right. But, in the case of the election, he proves that 
he holds this idea, not with the robust grasp of a man, but with 
the vapoury haziness of a voluble boy. The election afforded an 
opportunity for him to instruct his fellow-workmen, voters and 
non-voters, in their political duties, by directing them how to 
perform the duty which lay nearest to their hand. Representa- 
tives were to be chosen for North Loamshire ; to elect the best who 
offered themselves was the duty of the people; to subject the 
claims of each candidate to a fair scrutiny, to decide in favour of 
the best, and to state the reasons of his decision with all clearness 
and fulness to his fellows, was what Felix ought, in consistence 
with his own theory, to have done. Instead of doing this, he 
talks boyish Carlylism about the worthlessness of votes, and 
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peer proceeds upon the hypothesis that the people must 
lectured into models of virtue before their voting this way or 
that can be of any importance. In connection with the riot, 
he plays an impossibly absurd and preposterous part. The love 
affair between him and Esther Lyon is profoundly unsatisfactory. 
Compare it, as a description of the tender passion, with the ac- 
count of the love between Stephen and Maggie. Few as are 
the tones of feeling and character in which Maggie and Stephen 
harmonize, we feel that the sympathy between them is, so far 
as it goes, complete. The music may be narrow in compass, 
but itis perfect in blended melodiousness. We are not sensible 
of this in the case of Esther and Felix. We cannot trace the 
threads of affinity by which they are drawn together. Felix 
has not the delicacy of the gentleman, whether clad in fustian 
or in velvet. He is egotistical, conceited, void of deferential 
sympathy with the feelings and habits of others, and intolerably 
insolent in his censures of what is really the innate refinement, 
but which he takes for the incurable superficiality and daintiness, 
of a beautiful girl. Esther loves him, runs after him, thrusts 
herself upon him more than Dinah did upon Adam Bede. And 
when she gives up an estate for his sake, and bestows upon him 
her hand, he never once glows with right lover-like enthusiasm, 
he is never exalted above his prosing pedantries and philan- 
thropistic egotism. Objection has been taken, and we think justly, 
to the introduction of an adulterous intrigue between Jermyn, 
the family solicitor, and Mrs. Transome, the haughty, well-born 
mistress of Transome Court. A more unlikely, a more repulsive 
intrigue there could not be. But is it not just the lesson 
which lady novelists, strangely unkind to their own sex—mar- 
vellously, delicately, incredibly flattering to ours—constantly 
read us, that we can never know what will repel a woman, 
or how far a theatrical strut, or a striking face and figure, 
will go to secure female affection? Does not Charlotte Bronte 
represent Rochester as favouring Jane Eyre, and that before 
there is any avowal of attachment between them, with a par- 
ticular account of his illicit loves? Jane does not turn on her 
heel, or give the man a look which would make his story go 
down his throat. It never seems to occur to Charlotte Bronte 
that Jane might have been shocked, or ought to have been 
shocked. George Eliot sends Dinah Morris after Adam Bede, 
and Esther Lyon after Felix Holt, and bestows Romola on a 
worthless scamp like Tito. We believe that these writing ladies 
do their sex injustice. Women are not so trivial. We fall back 
upon the testimony of all the greatest men in literature, at least 
in the Christian era, from Shakspeare downwards, to rehabilitate 
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our idea of the finer and fairer portion of humanity, and exclaim 
with Schiller-— 
‘ Honour to woman, maid, mother, and wife ! 
Those roses of heaven in the garland of life.’ 

We cannot drop the pen without alluding to one characteristie 
of the works of George Eliot which has deeply impressed us. We 
mean their inexpressible sadness. Mr. Ruskin speaks of Scott 
as imbued with a spirit of sadness, but this is, we think, a mis- 
take. Scott felt the external griefs that overtook him; the mishaps 
of life smote him sore; but the very capacity of feeling keenly 
the frowns of fortune proves that a man knows little of the 
profounder anguish of the soul. Scott was to the heart a happy 
man ; and his sympathy with the sadness of autumn leaves and 
plaining streams was but his sense of those shades by which 
nature throws out her splendours, those lulls and undertones 
by which nature brings repose and depth into the orchestral 
music of the year. ‘ Body and soul,’ says George Eliot, ‘ must 
‘renew their force to suffer as well as to enjoy.’ Our very 
strength is a machinery for the endurance of pain! We 
doubt whether there is so sad a sentiment in all the works 
of Scott. ‘ While this poor little heart,’ she says again, 
‘ was being bruised with a weight too heavy for it, nature was 
‘holding on her calm inexorable way, in unmoved and ter- 
‘rible beauty. The stars were rushing in their eternal courses ; 
‘the tides swelled to the level of the last expectant weed ; the 
‘sun was making brilliant day to busy nations on the other 
‘side of the swift earth. The stream of human thought 
‘was hurrying and broadening onward. The astronomer 
‘was at his telescope; the great ships were labouring over 
‘ the waves ; the toiling eagerness of commerce, the fierce spirit 
‘of revolution, were only ebbing in brief rest; and sleepless 
‘statesmen were dreading the possible crisis of the morrow. 
‘ What were our little ‘lina and her trouble in this mighty 
‘ torrent, rushing from one awful unknown to another? Lighter 
‘than the smallest centre of quivering life in the water-drop, 
‘ hidden and uncared for as the pulse of anguish in the breast of 
‘ the tiniest bird that has fluttered down to its nest with the 
* long-sought food, and has found the nest torn and empty.’ A 
very sad philosophy ; not altogether a false philosophy on any 
showing ; for life is sorrowful, and we are all accompanied, in 
our voyage along that ‘melancholy main,’ by the wailing of 
homeless winds, and the restless, aimless hurrying of weary 
waves: but if there is no gleam on the far horizon, if that ray 
from the Infinite which redeems the dark foreground of human 
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deeper than that common to men, and the sorrow not that of 
hope, but that of despair. Nature is cruel, Christ alone is kind ; 
and the stern mournfulness of these books of George Eliot’s gives 
us the idea of one who does not know, or who has forgotten, that 
the stone was rolled from the heart of the world on the morning 
when Christ arose. 


Art. VII.—(1.) The Political History of the United States during the 
Great Rebellion, dc. de. By Epwarp McPuersoy, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, &c. &c., Washington. 1864. 


(2.) A Political Manual for 1866, de. dc. By Epwarp McPuHEr- 
son. 1866. 


THE stormy sea of American politics has not yet heaved itself to 
rest, and it is hazardous to predict from what direction the next 
gale will come, or what new agitations it may occasion. It 
may be safe, however, to record the principal occurrences which 
have happened since the close of the war, and to explain their 
significance. In this way, perhaps, we may aid our readers to 
interpret their bearing on the future of the great Republic, as 
well as to forecast the character and the issue of the internal 
struggles which are certain to agitate her citizens in the months 
and years that are just before them. 

On the 3rd of April, 1865, the city of Richmond was occupied 
by the forces of the United States, the so-called Confederate 
Government having abandoned it on the previous day. On the 
9th of the same month, General Lee surrendered to General 
Grant the army of Virginia, on terms that were most honourable 
to the good sense and the clemency of the victorious general, 
and to the Government which he represented. 

This event was regarded by nearly all parties as being the end 
ofthe war. The astounding tidings were received by the people 
of the South with horror and despair. That which they had not 
dared to confess to themselves that they had foreboded, or even 
conceived to be possible, had now befallen them, and they were 
sick at heart. The joyful news, for which the North had waited 
so long that they had scarcely dared to hope for it longer, had 
become suddenly a reality, and the whole population was jubi- 
lant with exultation. 

On the evening of the 14th of the same April, the wise and 
magnanimous Lincoln was shot, and the nation was startled as 
by a stroke of lightning from a summer sky. The exulting 
North was moved to alternate, grief and indignation, while the 
panic-stricken men of the South looked up for a moment in 
mute wonder to divine what new evil was in store for them, now 
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that the man was taken away whom they had at first ridiculed 
and scorned as an uncouth savage, and had but slowly learned to 
reverence as the meekest and most true-hearted of antagonists, 
and they were delivered into the hands of one of their own ‘poor 
whites,’ whose wife they had maltreated, whose temper they knew, 
and whose stern threatenings against those whom he called traitors 
to their country had been uttered in no studied words. 

On the 18th of April, General Sherman and General John- 
ston signed a memorandum or basis of agreement as preliminary 
to the surrender of that part of the Confederate army which was 
still in the field in North Carolina, which deserves to be read 
now with careful attention, as it so well illustrates the diplo- 
matic sagacity of the Southern leaders, and as it brings out so 
distinctly the points which are still in dispute between the 
Southern people and the people and Government of the United 
States. This memorandum required the concurrent or co-ordi- 
nate action of the State and the Federal authorities in the final 
settlement, which by implication would deny or leave unde- 
termined the great point for the adjustment of which the war 
had been conducted, viz.. the supremacy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It stipulated for the recognition by the executive of the 
United States of the existing State governments, on their officers 
and legislatures taking the oath prescribed by the constitution 
of the United States. This again would have been a most 
important advantage could it have been allowed. As the sequel 
will show, all hope of obtaining anything like this was abandoned 
very early in the course of the adjustments that have actually 
been made. Still further it was stipulated that the people of 
all the States should be guaranteed, so far as the Executive was 
concerned, their political rights and franchises, as well as their 
rights of person and property. This again was practically 
denied by President Johnson himself in many of the first acts 
of his administration, and it is now a mooted question between 
him and Congress, whether it is competent for the Executive to 
decide whether forfeited political rights or franchises shall be 
restored to a State or its citizens when these have sought to 
destroy the Government. 

But this memorandum found no favour with the people. The 
telegraph which sent it everywhere among the loyal multitudes 
flashed back their indignant and scornful rejection of such 
terms, and of the principles which they implied. Every farmer 
and mechanic who had fought, or whose son had fought in the 
field, every mother who had prayed and laboured for the supre- 
macy of the Federal Government, saw through the meaning of 
these conditions, and rejected them with scorn. Sherman, who 
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of all the generals had been the idol of the people, was for 
the moment cast down from his high place in their confidence. 
The newly-inaugurated President neither wished at that time, 
nor would he have dared to sanction such an adjustment. 
General Grant was despatched to North Carolina to order the 
resumption of hostilities, or if need be, to displace General 
Sherman, and to annul the armistice and set aside the terms of 
settlement on which it had rested. Under his wise and mag- 
nanimous direction, the army of Johnston was surrendered to 
Sherman on the same terms as those which had been previously 
accorded to General Lee, General Grant endorsing the transac- 
tion by his approval. 

The whole country stopped to take breath. There was a lull 
in the excitement of the public mind. It was broken, in part 
by the sad procession that attended the remains of the great 
and good Lincoln from Washington to his western tomb, a pro- 
cession witnessed by a million of men, and followed in thought 
by millions more. The capture of the deluded band of assassins 
who had effected his death occupied the thoughts of many. The 
suspicion that the head of the Confederate Government was privy 
to this conspiracy was strengthened into firm belief by the offer 
of a reward from the new President for the capture of Davis, and 
of several other prominent personages. This prepared the way 
for a not unnatural exultation when the Confederate President 
was taken in Georgia, under circumstances that in all their results 
were less inconvenient for the person who was captured, than 
embarrassing to the Government that captured him. 

These momentary diversions of the public excitement being 
passed, the attention of all thinking men in every part of 
the country began to be earnestly engaged with that great 
problem of reconstruction which is yet far enough from being 
solved, either in theory or in fact. To the Southern people the 

roblem was one of the most intense and momentous interest. 
Mo every citizen of prominence or wealth it brought with it the 
question whether his life and estates were forfeited, whether 
he should be suffered to dwell in the country which he had 
called his home, and to gather again the remnants of property 
that the desolations of war had spared him, or whether he 
must suffer imprisonment, death or confiscation as a convicted 
traitor, or be driven to a foreign land as a despairing exile. As 
he turned his expectant eyes to the Government which now 
had him in its power, and to the people who were behind the 
Government, it was not easy to divine the answer of either. Both 
the Government and the people had already distinctly repro- 
bated the terms which the skilful diplomatists of the South had 
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suggested through General Johnston. The man who had been 
accidentally elevated to the place of Lincoln was the political 
and personal antagonist of their leading politicians. Just 
before the breaking out of the war, when he was a member of 
the Senate from Tennessee, he had exposed and disowned the 
secret counsels of his associates, and had not serupled to brand 
them as traitors. When he returned to that State for a season, 
he was driven out of it as a public enemy. His wife was 
imprisoned and insulted, and his family had suffered personal 
indignities and severe physical deprivation. So soon as the Fede- 
ral authority was re-established in Tennessee, he was appointed 
its first Military Governor, and he had been chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent at the election of Lincoln for the second time. He was 
now at the head of the Government in the double capacity of 
commander-in-chief of its armies, and of civil ruler. As the 
first, he was clothed with those fearfully irresponsible powers, to 
the exercise of which by the amiable Lincoln even his own 
friends had not always been reconciled. As the second, he 
could direct the policy of the Government in the adjustment 
of the terms under which the revolted States and their citizens 
might return again to their places in the Union. Almost his 
first public declaration had been that ‘ treason is a crime, and 
‘must be punished as a crime. It must not be regarded as a 
‘mere difference of political opinion.” ‘Every Union-man and 
‘the Government should be remunerated out of the pockets of 
‘those who have inflicted this great suffering upon the country.’ 
‘The penalties of the law, in a stern and inflexible manner, 
‘should be executed upon conscious, intelligent, and influential 
‘traitors, the leaders who have deceived thousands upon thou- 
‘ sands of labouring men who have been drawn into this rebellion.’ 
Almost his first official act was to set a price upon the head of 
Jefferson Davis. What could be hoped from such a President 
as this? What might not reasonably be feared? We do not 
wonder that the first impulse and thought of many of the leading 
men of the South were, to flee the United States for ever, to 
emigrate to Brazil, to seek military service in Mexico, or to 
sojourn in Europe for an indefinite period. The undefined 
fears of these leading men were not likely to be greatly relieved 
by the President’s proclamation of amnesty of the 29th of May, 
for by its very terms almost every such person was formally 
excepted from that amnesty; and to make everything sure, the 
possession of an estate in value above four thousand pounds 
sterling was in all cases made a sufficient ground for such 
exception. To the President himself was reserved the exercise 
of pardon in every one of these cases, which suggested bound- 
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less hope or extravagant fear according as each person concerned 
might chance to interpret his own relations with the President, 
or according to the influences and the friends which he might 
bring to his aid at the once hated and now dreaded ‘ White 
House.’ At this moment, the Southern leaders and the Southern 
people were ready to accept any terms which might be imposed 
upon them, not because their convictions or their feelings were 
changed, but because their cause was lost, and they were at the 
mercy of a Government which had shown itself strong, and 
might use its strength without mercy. 

In the North the feelings of those who had loyally adhered to 
the Government and cordially supported the war were both 
unsettled and divided, in respect to the policy which should be 
adopted towards the South. A considerable number of pro- 
minent and influential persons openly advocated exile and con- 
fiscation for the leaders of the rebellion. Others held stoutly to 
the doctrine that a State, by the act of secession, had committed 
political suicide, and ipso facto, and by its own act had ceased 
to be a State, and ought to be held as conquered territory under 
military government—that the whole of their territory con- 
stituted by once neighbouring States, should be cut up into new 
States, which from time to time might be brought back into the 
Dnion on such conditions and at such times as might be con- 
sistent with the public welfare. Others contended that this 
view was contrary to the constitution of the United States, which 
requires the general Government to secure to each State a 
Republican form of government, in which was certainly implied 
its separate and perpetual existence as a State. Others, and 
these represented the great majority of the Republican party, were 
willing, and even desirous to see the old States restored to the 
Dnion, and to all their former political privileges, both internal 
and Federal, so soon as this could be done under guarantees that 
would secure to the nation the great results of the war. As to 
what guarantees should be exacted, in respect to certain points, 
there prevailed great uncertainty, and very widely removed 
extremes of opinion ; while in respect to others there wag great 
unanimity. It was agreed on all sides that slavery could 
never be restored, and that the South should solemnly pledge 
itself never to attempt this; that, if possible, it should be forced 
or persuaded to put the re-establishment of slavery for ever 
beyond its own power. But as to whether and by what means such 
a pledge could be enforced there was great vagueness, and much 
division of opinion. It was also generally agreed that the debts 
and obligations contracted by the seceding States, to carry on 
the war, ought neither to be acknowledged nor paid by the 
people of those states, because this would load the loyal among 
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their citizens with a burden unlawfully and unjustly imposed, 
and would interfere with their future prosperity, by hindering 
immigration. That these debts ought not to be saddled upon 
the whole country was loudly and earnestly declared by all. 
But it was difficult to answer the questions, How can you pre- 
vent the citizens of a state, when restored to its former autonomy 
in municipal affairs, from acknowledging and paying any debt 
whatever; and how can you prevent a majority of Congress, 
when reinforced by the whole body of Southern representatives, 
restored to Congress, from assuming the Confederate as well as 
the Federal debt ? 

Many looked to the negro population as furnishing the only 
instrument by which these difficultiés could be successfully met 
and overcome. ‘Give the negro a freehold, and make him a 
‘voter, and he will become a political power, which will control, 
‘or at least regulate the restored States.’ It was urged by 
many that an agrarian measure which should give to ever 
negro a farm, and a law of universal suffrage which should 
make him a voter, were the only measures that could redeem 
the South and save the country. Others contended that it 
would be quite sufficient to establish a new basis of representa- 
tion to Congress, according to which the number of delegates 
should be proportioned to the number of voters; and that in 
this way there would be a direct premium proposed to every 
State for the admission of the greatest number possible to the 
right of voting; and that as a consequence the Southern States 
would be eager to gain political influence in the national Con- 
gress by extending the right of voting to the negro population. 

We dwell upon this uncertainty and diversity of opinion 
among the supporters of the Government and in the Northern 
States, because unless it is fully appreciated it is quite impossible 
to understand the subsequent events in the policy of the Pre- 
sident, or the proceedings of Congress, as well as the sudden 
and apparently capricious changes in public sentiment which 
have occurred quite recently. It should be remembered also 
that Congress was not now in session, the old Congress having 
been dissolved on the 4th of March, and the regular time for 
the meeting of the new being fixed early in December, unless 
specially convened at an earlier date by the President. The 
only opportunity for the discussion of these opinions was 
furnished by the newspapers and by political conventions. 
Meanwhile the President was the only organ of the Govern- 
ment that could direct or originate a policy, and he was armed 
with the very undefined power that belongs to the commander 
of the army and navy, by the circumstance that the war, 
to all intents, still existed, and that most of the States were 
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still in a condition of insurrection, under the proclamation of 
President Lincoln. The war power of the President was, there- 
fore, in full force. 

There was, however, as yet, little or no suspicion that he would 
abuse this power, or that he would in any respect deviate from 
the policy of his predecessor, or of the party which had elected 
him. The only apprehension that was at first allowed even to the 
thoughts of his supporters, was the natural fear that he might be 
misled to vindictive measures by his keen sense of personal wrong, 
or that through indignation at ‘ treason,’ this strong-willed man 
might lay a heavy hand upon the prominent citizens and the 
wealthier classes at the South. The first suspicion was that he 
might become a democratic demagogue and tyrant of the Red Re- 
publican type. This suspicion was in no small degree heightened 
by the fresh remembrance of his very unfortunate behaviour on 
the day of his inauguration, as well as of the ultra-democratic sen- 
timents which he so incoherently obtruded upon that occasion. 
Neither the opinions themselves, nor the circumstances under 
which they were uttered, were fitted to inspire the highest confi- 
dence in the man to whom was accidentally committed the solution 
of one of the gravest and most difficult problems ever entrusted 
toa ruler. But the people of the North, ever hopeful and con- 
fiding, not to say presuming and eredulous, still held fast the 
faith which had sustained them through the war, that the good- 
ness of their cause would ensure its final success. They could 
not believe that the foremost ‘poor white’ of the South, now 
that he was exalted to power, would betray the party which had 
elected him, or would inaugurate a policy directed by and devoted 
to the interests of the very class against which he had hitherto 
earnestly contended. 

Two events in the history of the country could not but furnish 
matter for grave reflection. Two vice-presidents had been sud- 
denly invested with power by the unexpected death of their 
superiors ; viz., John Tyler, by the death of: William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, and Millard Fillmore, by the death of Zachary 
Taylor, in 1850. Each of these gentlemen deviated from the 
policy of his predecessor. In the case of Mr. Tyler, this devia- 
tion was complete. Inthe case of Mr. Fillmore, it was less 
obvious. But in both these instances a new Cabinet was at once 
appointed. But Mr. Johnson retained the Cabinet of President 
Lincoln which had acted with him through the war, and which 
had fairly earned, as it had most emphatically secured, the con- 
fidence of the Republican party. 

Every act which the President might perform, every course of 
policy which he might inaugurate, veal be discussed by the 
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experienced statesmen who were admitted to his councils, and to 
whom custom had accorded the appellation as well as the function 
of ‘constitutional advisers.’ So long as these men should remain 
in office, the country might be sure that they sanctioned his 
proceedings. And yet the country was by no means quiet. 
Every intelligent citizen was watching each movement of the 
Executive with breathless solicitude. Plans for adjustment were 
freely suggested. Every day some new difficulty occurred to 
thoughtful minds, as well as some novel method of overcoming’ 
it. The conviction began to force itself upon the real friends of 
both sections of the country that the Government had been so 
engrossed with the immediate necessities of the war that it had 
not begun to comprehend the practical difficulties which the 
return of peace would reveal. To add to these political compli- 
cations, the South was destitute and starving. Active capital 
was almost annihilated. The freedmen were said to be insubor- 
dinate, unruly, and unwilling to labour. Some of them were 
clamorous for the possession of land. Those to whom lands had 
been assigned, under what was now contended was a merely 
temporary arrangement, threatened to revolt if these lands 
should not be secured to them. Disease was wasting them away 
by thousands, and society itself was falling into almost disinte- 
gration and anarchy. ‘The pressure was very strong for some 
plan of reconstruction. On the other hand, great alarm began 
to be expressed in some quarters lest the South should be admitted 
summarily without sufficient guarantees. A public meeting held 
in Boston in June, which was attended by a very large number 
of prominent citizens, gave its unanimous consent to the following 
doctrines :—‘ That the South must be holden under military 
‘occupation till the principle was put beyond all question;’ 
that ‘the Republic has a direct claim upon the allegiance of 
‘ every citizen, from which no State can absolve him ;’ ‘ that 
‘the public faith is pledged to every person of colour in the 
‘ Rebel States, to secure to them and their posterity for ever a 
‘complete and veritable freedom. Having promised them this 
‘freedom . . . we are dishonoured if we fail to make it 
‘ good to them.’ ‘The system of slavery must be abolished and 
‘ prohibited by a paramount and irreversible law.’ ‘The system 
‘ of the States must be truly “ Republican.”’ This meant that 
the blacks should be assured equal civil and political rights with 
the whites, that slavery should be for ever prohibited by an 
amendment of the constitution. Unless these points should be 
secured, it was forcibly urged that the South, with the aid of its 
Northern allies, might repudiate the National Debt, and by the 
exercise of the recovered rights of its States re-establish slavery 
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by law, despite the emancipation acts of the war. That the negroes 
must be allowed to vote, as the only possible security for the 
permanence of the Government and for the freedom of the blacks, 
was a doctrine which began to be earnestly pressed, many con- 
tending also that negro suffrage must at once be unrestricted 
and universal. 

On the 29th of May the President took the first step in the 
work of reconstruction by appointing, by a proclamation, a 
provisional governor for the State of North Carolina. In June 
provisional governors were appointed in a similar manner for 
the States of Mississippi, Georgia, Texas, Alabama, and South 
Carolina. In July a governor was appointed for Florida. In 
this way a beginning was made in the work of organizing new 
State Governments within all the seceeding States, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana having been otherwise 
previously provided with a government sanctioned by the 
General Government. These provisional governors had authority 
to call conventions for the purpose of forming new constitutions 
for the several States. The delegates to these conventions were 
to be chosen by such persons as were qualified to be voters under 
the previously existing constitution and laws of their several 
States, and had taken the oath of amnesty as set forth in the 
President’s proclamation of May 29th, 1865. This method of 
starting anew the machinery of government was in as near a 
conformity as was possible with the theory of the government 
received in the United States, and with the precedents that had 
hitherto been followed. Conventions of the people have always 
been resorted to to originate or alter those fundamental instru- 
ments or organic laws which are called constitutions. The 
electors of delegates to such conventions are always the electors 
ee recognised by the government already existing. 

iscellaneous assemblages, ‘told by the head’ of all the in- 
habitants who happen to be found within certain territorial 
limits, have never been considered in America as ‘ the people’ 
who are the source of power. It was required that such 
electors must have the additional qualification of having taken 
the oath of amnesty, that is, they must have been accepted as 
loyal subjects of the General Government. This was abso- 
lutely necessary, otherwise the State which should be organized 
by them could not be recognised as a State in right relations to 
the United States. 

This, as we have already said, was, in form, the proper 
beginning of the work of reconstruction. It deserves a some- 
what careful consideration by every one who will understand the 
course of subsequent events. We notice first, the assumption 
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on which it rests, that the State governments previously exist- 
ing in connection with the Confederate government were illegal 
and of no authority. This assumption was perfectly correct. 
If the theory of Secession was false, then both the Confederate 
Government, and the government of each of the several States 
were usurpations. As these State Governments were baseless in 
theory, so they were impotent in fact. Even their revolutionary 
existence had not been justified and established by success. The 
triumph of the armsof the Union so far swept them out of existence 
as to destroy all their authority. And yet before the war of seces- 
sion began, there had been State governments in existence, the 
remnants of whose authority and usages were to be seen in the 

ualifications of electors, and in other provisions still in being. 

he authority of these usages was very properly respected. To the 
living roots of ancient social orderand recognised government were 
properly attached the stock of newly-organized society. Second, 
a more material question was this: ‘ With what branch of the 
‘ Government should this work of reconstruction begin, and who 
‘ should direct it? What was the authority upon which the Presi- 
‘ dent should proceed to appoint these provisional governors, and 
‘ to direct the calling of these conventions?’ If we consult the 
proclamations themselves, we find that the President rests his 
authority simply on that article in the constitution (4th 
sec. 4th act.) which declares that ‘the United States shall 
‘ guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican form of 
‘ government.’ But who are, or what is, the United States, as 
here intended? The President and Congress, or the President 
sole? Is the President ‘ the State’ in this case, or is it 
not rather the Executive joined with the legislative organs? In 
the article cited, the constitution prescribes only a general duty 
which is binding upon the several organs of the Government. 
It says in effect, ‘The Legislature, by its laws or regulations, shall 
‘ prescribe the measures that are requisite to fulfil this duty, and 
‘ the Executive shall enforce them.’ The matter is of greater 
importance than appears at first sight, on account of the sub- 
sequent relations of the President to the Congress. The power 
arrogated by the President solely to himself, tirst, of originating 
these new goverments, and then of practically directing the 
terms upon which they might hope to be reinstated was also 
too vast to be left in the hands of one man and his constitu- 
tional advisers. Under the pressure of military necessity, and 
in the exercise of the ‘war power of the President,’ much 
might be done, and more might be hazarded of this sort of bold 
and pregnant action. By this authority the cautious and cir- 
cumspect Lincoln was led to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
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to interfere with the action of treasonable State legislatures to 
appoint military governors, to provide for the temporary civil 
organization of States partially conquered, and even to decree by 
ees the entire emancipation of four millions of slaves. 

ut President Johnson does not recognise this military necessity 
as the ground of his action in the present instance, nor if he 
had, would the assumption be just. He does not assume to act 
wholly or in part as commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
but simply refers to the obligation imposed upon him as a civil 
ruler. This point assumes even still greater interest and im- 
portance when we refer to the previous legislation upon this 
very subject under the administration of President Lincoln. In 
December, 1863, President Lincoln issued a proclamation which 
was designed to encourage the return to loyalty of those 
hitherto engaged in the rebellion, and also to encourage the 
formation of the nuclei of State governments within the 
boundaries of several of the seceding States. He promised 
amnesty, with a restoration to the rights of property, excepting 
in slaves, on condition of taking a prescribed oath of allegiance. 
He also proposed that if a number of amnestied persons equal to 
one-tenth of those who had voted at the preceding election for 
the President, who also had been qualified electors in any State 
concerned, should organize a State government in no respect 
inconsistent with the constitution, such State government 
should be recognised by the United States as a lawful govern- 
ment, and should come under the protection promised in the 
clause of the constitution, which guarantees to every State a 
Republican government. This proclamation President Lincoln 
brings to the notice of Congress in his annual message at the 
opening of the session. That portion of the message which 
related to the reconstruction of the State governments was at 
once referred to a select committee, who in due time reported a 
Bill authorising the President to appoint a provisional governor 
in every one of the seceding States. It further provided that, 
whenever the rebellion should be suppressed in any State, this 
governor should direct the marshal of the United States to enrol 
as voters all the white male citizens in that State. Whenever 
the majority of these shall take the oath of allegiance, they may 
elect delegates toa convention to form a constitution. This 
constitution must contain provisions excluding every person 
who had held any high civil or military office in State or Con- 
federate government from the right of voting for, or, being a 
member of, the Legislature. Slavery must be for ever pro- 
hibited. No State or Confederate debt contracted during the 
war shall be recognised. Upon the adoption of this constitu- 
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tion by the convention, the State government should be re- 
cognised, and-from the date of that recognition, senators, and 
representatives, and electors for President, might be chosen. The 
Bill still further declared that the freedmen should be pro- 
tected in their newly-acquired rights by the Courts of the 
United States. 

This Bill was passed by both Houses at the very last hour of 
the session. Less than an hour was given to the President to 
consider and signit. He did not sign it, but issued a proclama- 
tion, asserting that while he did not think it desirable to apply 
the Bill to such States as Louisiana and Arkansas, in which 
State governments had been already formed, yet he considered 
the plan a very proper one; and in the States which might 
hereafter be subdued, he would appoint military governors who 
should proceed according to the principles contained in it. 
This was the plan which was in principle accepted by Lincoln, 
and it had the moral authority of a law. 1t was passed by 
Congress, and Lincoln accepted it as the rule for his future 
action as military ruler. This Bill was before President John- 
son and his Cabinet as the form for his own action. It will be 
instructive to notice how far he followed it, and in what he 
deviated from it. We ought also to remember that the Bill 
contemplated the slow and difficult conquest of State by State, 
whereas, when Johnson proposed his plan, the work of conquest 
was completed, and the South was ready to accept of any terms 
which might be required of them. 

What did he do? MHe proceeded to appoint provisional 
governors under the authority of a general provision of 
the constitution. The nice moral tact of Lincoln led him to 
say that while he should follow the principles of a law of Con- 
gress, which he did not sign, he should call his governors mili- 
tary governors. The grosser and less conscientious Johnson 
assumes to appoint provisional governors under no law; nay, 
with a law before him that had the moral sanction of an 
enacted statute, he does not even refer to it, nor recognise that 
Congress had ever dreamed of acting in this very matter. He, 
or rather he and Secretary Seward, in a back parlour, proceed 
to take from this unrecognised law what they like, and to omit 
what they please, and to commit the whole authority of the 
Executive, and the force of the Government of the country, to a 
plan of their own constructing, to work in every seceding State, 
five long months before Congress could assemble. 

They propose a plan which by implication pledges to each 
State which shall adopt it, ‘a restoration to its constitutional rela- 
‘tions to the Federal Government,’ among which was certainly 
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intended the right to be represented in Congress. They retained 
the feature proposed in the Bill of Congress concerning the 
qualifications of electors, except that they prescribed no delay 
till such Joyal electors should be the majority of the white male 
population. They indeed made loyalty an essential qualification 
for an elector, but by the exercise of his pardoning power, the 
President could at any moment convert into a 5 Ee citizen 
every person excepted from his amnesty who would take the 
oath of allegiance. All the other conditions prescribed in the 
original Bill were omitted. These were disqualifications of 
any one for political service; no repudiation of the State or 
Confederate debts; no pledge to the abandonment of slavery. 

Some of these measures, or rather the objects contemplated 
by them, the President proposed to reach in another way. In 
the previous February, Congress had succeeded in passing by 
the requisite two-thirds of its number, a resolution proposing 
to amend the constitution of the United States by an article 
for ever excluding slavery, and pledging the forces of the 
United States to the execution of this provision. To give this 
amendment effect, the votes of the Legislatures or Conventions 
of three-fourths of the States were necessary. 

President Johnson undertook to bring the Conventions or 
Legislatures organized under his provisional governors to adopt 
this amendment, and also to declare the State and Confederate 
debts to be null and void. The measures of coercion or constraint 
which he employed are very curious to consider, as coming 
from a civil ruler acting under the constitution. In the frequent 
telegrams which he sent down to these somewhat reluctant 
bodies while in session, he insisted that these conditions were 
absolutely essential to their being accepted by the General 
Government, that compliance with them would ensure their 
full restoration to their privileges as States. We need not here 
call in question the good faith or the patriotic feeling with 
which Johnson enforced these requirements; we only call 
attention to the complete independence of any authority of 
Congress which this Republican and constitutional Executive 
asserted to himself in the premises, and the cool nonchalance 
with which he and his secretary proceeded to select from a Bill 
previously approved by both Houses, those features which 
pleased themselves, and to leave unimposed others esteemed 
by the same Congress of the greatest importance. 

The poor freedmen were left unprotected. President Johnson, 
alarmed at the earnestness with which the right of the negro to 
universal suffrage had been pressed, did, indeed, advise that in one 
State those blacks should be admitted who had a property qualifi- 
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cation, so that thereby ‘the Radicals might be disarmed ;’ but 
he did not urge this even, and took the ground most distinctly 
that the determination of the qualifications of electors should 
be left to the several States. 

In respect to the more important matter of the security of 
their civil rights, and any defence or protectorate of these 
rights by the General Government, an object which the Bill 
of Congress had attempted to accomplish by one of its pro- 
visions, he had neither advice nor coercion to employ. These 
most important interests he was content to leave to be settled 
in the several States, and by a people filled with traditional 
prejudice towards the men whom they had so recently held 
in bondage. 

These proceedings at Washington were watched throughout 
the country with the intensest interest. In almost all the 
Northern States the old Democratic party—the party which had 
elected Buchanan, and had been opposed to Lincoln and the 
war—had been reduced to a minority ; but this minority was 
still active, strong, and unscrupulous. The managers of this 
party began to take courage. ‘Their organs of the press spake 
well of President Johnson and his policy. Their conventions 
hailed the conciliatory course which he had inaugurated. It was 
obvious that the leaders of this party began to entertain hopes 
of him, and were quite willing to make some advances toward 
him, with the hope of dividing the Republicans. To these 
advances his attitude in public was one of reserve and distance. 
He was by no means as yet prepared to break with his old 
friends, and there was as yet no intention at Washington vio- 
lently to divide the Republican ranks. The Republican leaders 
and the conductors of the Republican press were both divided 
in sentiment, and somewhat uncertain in their position with 
respect to the policy of the President. Their comments were 
to a large extent indefinite, and did not commit them. A few 
boldly attacked it as failing to punish, and to exclude from 
future political influence the leaders in the rebellion, and 
insisted that these should be permanently disqualified from 
holding any important office in the State or General Govern- 
ments. The most violent assaults, however, made upon it 
were on the grounds of its failure to defend and protect 
the freedmen. 

A respectable number contended for negro suffrage as 
essential to any just or safe reconstruction of the South. 
‘The negro has a natural right to vote, and in communities 
‘ where suffrage is almost universal, he cannot be deprived of 
‘this privilege without being degraded to an inferior caste. 
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‘He has earned this right by his services to the country in 
‘the war. The only security for the defence of his civil 
‘and personal rights that can be furnished is to arm him 
‘with the power to protect himself by the ballot. Let him 
‘attain this privilege, and you introduce into society at the 
‘South the only influence that will be effective against the 
‘hitherto dominant class.’ Fanatical abstractionists and doc- 
trinaires contended that this suffrage ought to be made at 
once universal. Even the brilliant and shrewd Mr. Beecher, 
in the haste of his philanthropic zeal, contended that there 
was no need for delay or limitation; that the ballot was itself 
so efficient an education, that it would speedily lift the entire 
black population upward. Most of these doctrines were snffi- 
ciently embarrassing to the Republican party, as a party, from 
the circumstance that in several of the States in which this 
party is dominant, the right to vote was still persistently denied 
to any but whites, and that in several of these States the 
earnest supporters of Mr. Lincoln had very recently formally 
rejected the proposition to amend their constitutions, so as to 
accord to the blacks this privilege. But though the convictions 
and the conscience of the majority of the Republican party 
had not yet come up to the duty of giving suffrage to the 
blacks as a right, they were far more nearly fixed and united 
upon the necessity and the duty of protecting the freedmen 
in their civil rights, and of extending to them the blessings 
of education. Those who were indifferent to measures of this 
sort on grounds of duty were very earnest in their convictions 
on grounds of political expediency, and of general protection. 
The events that had opened the eyes of the majority of the 
nation to discern the actual influence and operation of slavery 
had also forced them to see the spirit of arrogance and of 
personal tyranny which slavery engenders, and to forecast 
that unless the former slave were protected by laws actually 
enforced, he would still exist as a degraded pariah, and his 
master would still be a lawless despot, who, so soon as he should 
feel strong again, might resist the government that should 
fail to consult his interests, or submit to his dictation. But 
these general feelings of dissatisfaction and insecurity in respect 
to the policy of President Johnson were as yet dormant. They 
waited for an opportunity to be matured and expressed. 

In the South, President Johnson was regarded with almost 
unanimous favour. He had relieved their most eminent citizens 
of their worst fears, by the freedom with which he had used 
the power to pardon. He had indicated most distinctly by his 
acts, if not by his words, that he did not favour the project, to 
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exclude from office, or in any way to disfranchise the leaders 
in the secession war. All his threatening words about the 
punishment of traitors had been quietly forgotten, and in effect, 
repudiated. He gave every assurance that he could decently 
or possibly express, without utterly ignoring the rights of 
Congress, that by complying with certain conditions, the States 
should be again represented in the National Legislature. He 
had, indeed, insisted on two conditions, the adoption of the 
proposed anti-slavery amendment, and the repudiation of their 
revolutionary debts; but here he had stopped, and was not 
only ready to insist on nothing further, but even to become 
the advocate and champion of the South against those of his 
own party and Government who should hold that further terms 
were necessary. Why should not the South be content with 
President Johnson? He had given it all that was of any conse- 
quence, he had taken away only that which was already gone. 
We do not intend to misjudge the people of the Southern 
States. We do not assert that they were insincere in their 
return to their allegiance. We need not suppose that they 
thought themselves traitors to their obligations when they 
seceded at first, or that they intended to be treacherous a second 
time to the country and the Government, to the privileges and 
protection of which they sought to be restored. But it is clear 
to any dispassionate observer who reads their character as illus- 
trated by the light of the history of this war, that they are 
intensely cabin in all their judgments and spirit, and that it 
seems impossible at present for them to judge of their own 
conduct, interests, or duties, in a rational or even a candid spirit. 
They are sagacious, frank, gallant, and chivalrous. Some of 
them are highly cultured and accomplished, generous, and 
ardently and earnestly Christian. But the very necessities of 
their condition have forced them for several generations to be 
intensely one-sided in all their judgments and feelings upon any 
subject which had a direct or indirect relation to domestic slavery. 
This institution they had inherited from their fathers. Though 
they all felt its inconveniences, and were daily reminded of its 
abominations, they both enjoyed and gloried in the wealth and 
domination which it brought. The barbaric purple and gold 
of its outward apparel were none the less dazzling to the sense 
and flattering to the pride because the infection of the plague 
was sure to be shaken from these gorgeous robes. Placed in 
an antagonism to the public opinion of Christendom, they 
were forced in self-defence to defy it. They could not do this 
with success without complete and unbroken union among 
themselves. Hence an absolute despotism over expressed opinion 
NO, LXXXIX, o 
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was enforced in all their society. The press could utter but one 
voice; the pulpit could preach but one doctrine; the Bible could 
be interpreted but in conformity with one assumption; law could 
be constructed and administered in consistency with only one 
doctrine of right, and that involved perpetual oppression and 
wrong. Political economy could be taught only so as to sustain 
the waste of unwilling and unskilled labour. There was‘no free 
journalism, no free thought, no free discussion, no free preaching. 
Sven the courtesies of civilised seciety were, by a people who 
claimed to be especially independent, hospitable, and polished, 
denied to every individual who ventured publicly to oppose 
slavery. A visitor or guest who did not coincide with Southern 
thinking and sympathise with Southern feeling, was often treated 
with cold indifference, or insulted by studied reserve. The 
domination necessary to the plantation, and even to the head of 
a small household, was unconsciously infused into the temper 
and bearing of the whole people toward all those who were not 
in the fullest sympathy with them. Their antagonism to the 
North had been increasing for two generations. The diversity 
of interests which must of necessity arise from differences of 
soil and productions, was made an occasion for a sensitive jealousy 
of every measure that did not distinctly favour the special 
interests of the South. The leisure and culture which slavery 
rendered possible to a few, enabled that few to devote themselves to 
public affairs, while a sense of common interest, and of the neces- 
sity of confiding in a few faithful leaders, had taught the people 
almost instinctively to keep their ablest public men continually 
in office, till they had acquired that supremacy which experience 
and practical skill alone could impart. Hence, in the Congress, 
and in the high military and political offices of the country, they 
had acquired a preponderance which flattered their asserted 
superiority and increased their arrogance. Their leaders, by 
skill and by combination with the few wealthy aristocrats at the 
North, who, with the aid of a tail of hungry adventurers, led at 
will the canaille of American descent and the foreign, especially 
the Irish emigrants;—who know just enough of politics to be 
seduced by the name democrat, had been able to hold the 
supremacy in the Government for years. The Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions, the doctrine of nullification, the dogma of 
secession, were only political theories, each novel in its turn, 
and each devised to serve a purpose, and to be used as a means 
of advancing or securing the supremacy of the South. In short, 
the people of the South, so long as dy accepted slavery as a 
Divine blessing, a permanent good, or even as a necessarily per- 
manent evil, were forced to place themselves in a false position 
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with relation to everything and everybody in the world besides 
—most of all with their fellow-citizens at the North and the 
Government of their country, whenever it should happen not to 
subserve their interests or to humour their prejudices. 

It could not be expected that such a people should, with the 
abandonment of slavery, lay aside at once all the peculiar preju- 
dices which slavery had induced, or that with even an honest 
return to the Union they should cease to regard the people of 
the North with the intensely sectional spirit which they had 
fostered for so many generations. Least of all was it to be hoped 
that they should either favour or confide in any measures that 
should look to the social or political elevation of those who had 
recently been their property and their slaves. They might be 
humane in their sympathy for them when depressed and depen- 
dent; they might be, as many of them really were, Christian 
in their desires and labours for their religious welfare ; but they 
would have been more than human had they had faith in the 
success of this social change against which they had always con- 
tended, or had they cordially co-operated in any measures to 
make the blacks equal with themselves in the eye of the law. 
They would, of course, reject with scorn any measures to give at 
once, even to the most worthy, any political rights. The excess 
and follies of the weak and wicked of the freedmen themselves, 
their squalor and indolence, their improvidence and vice—in 
short, the first abrupt outbreak of all the evil habits which slavery 
engendered, and which the cessation of slavery must make appa- 
rent, would be considered by them, if not a decisive evidence that 
emancipation was an error or a crime, at least as conclusive 
that the blacks ought to be placed under every possible legal 
restraint, and flattered with no additional privileges. It scarcely 
needs to be observed, in addition to what has already been said, 
that a people in this conditon could not be expected to accept 
with pleasure the disfranchisement of their political leaders as a 
penalty for an act which they would not readily confess to be 
anything worse than a mistake. 

Here most properly may be explained the sudden change in 
President Johnson’s attitude, and his sympathies toward the 
leaders and people of the South. Though as a politician, Presi- 
dent Johnson had sternly opposed, and even bitterly hated, the 
political leaders of the secession movement, his manners and 
prejudices were all intensely Southern. Though as an original 
‘ poor white,’ he had been stung to envy by the social oppres- 
sion and neglect of the wealthier aristocracy, he had not forgotten 
or outgrown the contempt of his own class for the black. His 
love for, and faith in, the lower classes, and his faith eo 
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institutions, were the creed of a democratic demagogue rather 
than the warm faith of a lover and believer in man. Men with 
such training as his are of all others the most easily flattered 
by the condescension of their superiors whom they have envied 
and denounced, and are especially pleased to be sued for impor- 
tant favours. We know not which trait in Johnson is the most 
characteristic of low breeding, his meanness in excepting from 
his amnesty all whose estates were worth more than four 
thousand pounds sterling, or the apparent readiness with which 
-he pardoned all those who stooped to ask him. Unless all re- 
ports on this subject are false, it would seem that the richer the 
applicant, the more willing has been the pardon. What a 
mean triumph must it have been, for this once poor, unlettered 
tailor, to send forth from the White House a pardon to some 
former lord of twenty thousand acres and a thousand slaves! 
When in addition he was flattered as the great restorer of peace 
and concord to the whole nation, when he was plied with appeals 
to save and relieve his suffering countrymen of the South, the 
sense of power might easily take to his mind the flattering form 
of generous and noble patriotism. When he imagined himself 
called to mediate for his country’s good, between the fire-eaters of 
the South, and the Radicals of the North, he might very naturally 
magnify his office, his destiny, and his future fame. When the 
interests and claims of the negro were urged upon him by men 
who were conceived by him to be radical fanatics, then all his 
old prejudices against the blacks would spring up within him, 
and fix him obstinately in his purposes. Of the many unfor- 
tunate exhibitions of character he has made, none seem to be less 
generous and noble than his evasive and heartless replies to the 
able and manly addresses presented to him by the several com- 
mittees of the coloured people. In all these, the coloured 
people have certainly had the advantage in force of argument, 
and in dignity of manner. 

We have no authentic information as to what was the 
character of the friends and advisers whom the new President 
took into his special confidence. It would be interesting 
to know whether they were men in full sympathy with the best 
ends for which the hepebien party was organized ; whether 
they were as free from sectional and selfish aims on the one 
hand as they were doubtless delivered from all fanatical or im- 
. practicable humanitarianism on the other. It does not become 
us, in respect to such points, to listen to either vague conjecture 
or irresponsible rumour. It is not unreasonable to infer from 
the misgivings and questionings, which began to arise very early, 
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that the able and patriotic men with whom Lincoln conferred 
were not frequent visitants of President Johnson. 

There is one man, however, who is known to the world as 
the President’s constitutional adviser ; we mean the Secretary of 
State. It is quite safe to assert that Mr. Seward gave his cor- 
dial assent to all his measures, and that he must have consented 
to, ifhe did not originate, every decisive step which he took. 
No man can question Mr. Seward’s consummate ability, nor his 
patriotism. His diplomatic skill, his legal learning, his practical 
sagacity, have all been conspicuously illustrated in the history 
of the war. His unflagging industry, his unabated zeal, his 
imperturbable, often provoking, sang froid, were often of the 
greatest service in many and trying hours. That he is true to 
the country which he has served so long and so well, no man 
can doubt. That he has devised and favoured those measures 
which he thought would conduce to the welfare of all sections 
of the country, cannot be questioned. But Mr. Seward is a 
man who rather trades in the principles of others as an element 
of political power, than holds principles warmly and earnestly 
for himself. We doubt whether he can be said to be a man of 
principle at all, if we distinguish' principles in the high and 
ethical sense of the term from maxims or rules of successful 
practice. He is a consummate politician, in the American sense 
of the term, rather than a great statesman. He is a man who 
calculates shrewdly concerning the convictions of others, rather 
than one who holds deep and earnest convictions of his own. 
Many years ago he moved the country profoundly by asserting 
that there was, in some sense, a ‘ higher law’ than the Consti- 
tution, but he never had the moral courage to define what he 
intended by it, or warmly to assert its authority. He astounded 
even the cautious men of his own party still later, by declaring 
that an ‘irrepressible conflict’ must continue to exist in the 
country between freedom and slavery, but seemed to enjoy the 
stir and excitement occasioned by this orphic saying more than 
he cared to make its meaning definite and effective. Whatever 
were his motives, they do greater credit to his shrewdness than 
to his manhood. He has neither the moral timidity nor the 
moral courage of the docile and conscientious Lincoln. Lin- 
coln was slow in overcoming the scruples which seemed to 
forbid him from emancipating the slave, but when these 
scruples were overcome, and his conscience was convinced that 
he could proceed and yet keep his oath to the constitution, he 
boldly issued the proclamation which he had longed to utter, 
and which has made his name immortal. Seward could then 
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advise and calculate as to its effect in the political fields at home 
and abroad, and could adroitly manage the detail of its workings ; 
but his skilful and practised prudence could never nerve him 
to the boldness of Lincoln’s wisdom, when Lincoln once attained 
to a conviction. When Lincoln’s successor came to the presi- 
dential chair, Seward had quite another sort of material to 
manipulate. The radical portion of the Republican party, 
which had been so useful during the war, whose extravagant 
fantasies and sublime impracticabilities lLLincoln’s simple 
honesty and shrewd sagacity could always neutralize, might 
now be dispensed with, since the war was over. Perhaps it 
occurred to Mr. Seward that, if matters should come to an 
extremity, and the party itself should be in a sense broken in 
sunder, a new party might quietly‘arise that should represent the 
conservatives of the country, and might elect that the next Pre- 
sident, and control the next Congress. We will not decide 
whether President Johnson and Mr. Seward had ever gone so 
far as to speak to each other as to which of the two in such an 
event would be the most suitable candidate for President. 

But we return to ourhistory. Most of the insurrectionary 
States held their Conventions as directed. Under the stringent 
pressure of orders from the White House, they were brought 
to the point of adopting the anti-slavery amendment, and with 
the exception of South Carolina, had repudiated the war debts 
of both State and Confederation. They organized their Legis- 
latures and elected representatives to Congress, relying on the 
assurances of the President that, under the constitution, these 
representatives would be entitled to be admitted to their seats 
in both Senate and House of Representatives. There were only 
two difficulties to be apprehended. First. So early as July, 
1862, the Congress had prescribed a very stringent oath, ‘to 
‘be taken and subscribed by persons elected or appointed to 
‘ office under the Government of the United States,’ which 
contained the following passage: ‘I do solemnly swear that I 
‘have never voluntarily borne arms against the United States 
‘since I have been a citizen thereof; that I have voluntarily 
‘ given no aid or encouragement to persons engaged in armed 
‘ hostility thereto. .... that I have never yielded a voluntary 
‘ support to any pretended government, authority, power, or 
‘ constitution within the United States, hostile or inimical 
‘thereto.’ This oath could not be taken in good faith by many 
of the newly-elected representatives. 

Second. Congress, with every other legislature, has the right 
to judge of the election and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. Would the Congress, soon to assemble, avail itself of 
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this right to exclude the representatives elected from the 
reconstructed States? Both these difficulties were somewhat 
serious; and yet so sublimely unconscious of their impor- 
tance were both the President and his friends, so confident 
of their newly-acquired rights were the Southern politi- 
cians, that Governor Perry had the assurance to inquire of 
President Johnson, ‘Whether the South Carolina delegation 
‘should be in Washington at the organization of the House? 
‘Will the clerk of the House call their names if their 
‘credentials are presented to them? Will the test oath 
‘be required, or will it be refused by Congress?’ President 
Johnson in reply says, ‘ It will be better policy to present their 
‘ certificates of election after the two Houses are organized, and 
‘ then it will be a simple question, under the constitution, of the 
‘members taking their seats.’ In this reply, he indicated the 
precise nature of the expectation entertained by himself and 
his admirers concerning the workings of the policy to which 
he had committed himself, and to which he hoped to bring the 
country. The States were organized, each with a Republican 
government, and ‘ under the constitution,’ claimed a right to be 
represented. He did not seem to apprehend that Congress 
would raise the question as to whether the States had been 
brought ‘under the constitution’ in a constitutional way, and 
also as to whether Congress itself was entitled to a voice in 
deciding whether their governments were Republican govern- 
ments, and Republican governments in their normal relations 
to the Federal Union. The adroit and hopeful optimist who 
had advised this policy doubtless hoped that both these diffi- 
culties would somehow be got over, under the great achieve- 
ments of the perpetual abolition of slavery, and the repudia- 
tion of the debts of the war. He reasoned, doubtless, that the 
Abolitionists of the North ought to be satisfied with the 
one, and the commercial classes with the other; that a sop 
having been given to the conscience and the pocket of the Re- 
publican party, the party would needs be satisfied. 

Under these circumstances Congress assembled. The message 
of the President was conceived in the happy and hopeful spirit 
which we have described. It decidedly rejected the doctrine of 
State suicide. It deprecated the long continuance of milita 
governments. It took for granted that the efforts of the 
Executive to re-organize the States were entirely within its 
province, and that the happy results must be hailed asa blessing 
by the whole country. It was especially jubilant over the suc- 
cessful adoption of the anti-slavery amendment. ‘The amend- 
‘ment being adopted, it would remain for the States whose 
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‘powers have so long been in abeyance to resume their places 
‘in the two branches of the national Legislature, and thereby 
‘complete the work of restoration.’ But he cautiously added, 
‘Here it is for each House to judge of the elections, returns, 
‘and qualifications of its own members.’ He deplored the 
delay in re-constructing the courts of the United States in the 
Southern districts, because it delayed the trials for treason of per- 
sons accused of the crime, in order that the truth may be first 
clearly established and affirmed—that ‘treason is a crime, that 
‘traitors should be punished, and the offence made infamous.’ 
This ambiguous assertion might mean anything or nothing. 
Such declarations are not without precedent in both royal and 
presidential communications. He then passed to the considera- 
tion of the freedmen. He gave reasons why the General 
Government could not then admit them as electors in the recon- 
structed States, which, in our opinion, ought to be satisfactory. 
This question, he said, ought to be referred to the States. In 
this he was right. But he did not inquire whether the States 
might not be constrained into some provision for the restoration 
of the rights of the negro as properly as they had been coerced 
to adopt the anti-slavery amendment. In respect to the duty 
of defending their civil rights, he said—‘It is equally clear 
‘that good faith requires the security of the freed men in their 
‘liberty and in their property, their right to labour, and their 
‘right to claim the just return of their labour. I cannot too 
‘strongly urge a dispassionate treatment of this subject, which 
‘should be carefully kept aloof from all party strife. But he 
quietly added, ‘ The public interest will be best promoted if the 
‘several States will provide adequate protection and remedies 
‘for the freedmen.’ In this connection he moralized quite at 
length, uttering many truisms to which all would assent. But 
he made no suggestions as to whether Congress, in case the 
action of the States should fail to satisfy the country, may or 
may not redeem the good faith that had been pledged to the 
blacks. He recommended no law, he suggested no measure for 
this end, he committed the Government to no policy. So far as 
this message would decide, the freedmen had nothing to expect 
from the General Government in the way of guarantee or 
security even for their civil rights. He simply hoped that the 
States would do what was right. 

Such was the tone of the message. It is obvious from its lan- 
guage that the President anticipated no active or effective 
opposition from Congress, and that all his plans and those of his 
Cabinet contemplated a working majority in their favour. As 
yet there was no active opposition in the country; the signs 
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of the breaking up of the party had scarcely begun to 
appear. 

"When Congress assembled, it had neither a well-considered 
plan nor wisely-chosen leaders. The members did not know 
what would satisfy themselves and the country. This state of 
things was most unfortunate, but it was also inevitable. The 
situation was entirely without precedent. Such a contingency 
was not supposed to be possible under the working of the con- 
stitution, and of course was not provided for in its articles. No 
event at all similar had happened in the operation of the 
Government. The progress of pacification and apparent recon- 
struction had been so rapid, that the best minds of the country 
had not been able to grapple with the unexpected difficulties 
which appeared with each new turn of affairs. The proper 
leaders of the Legislature, the Executive, and the Cabinet had 
failed to furnish a plan developed and matured by confidential 
communications with the best men of the party. Though not 
prepared to withstand or oppose the President’s wishes, the 
majority felt that he was not in full sympathy with them. It 
would have been wise if at this time their leaders had maintained 
as intimate intercourse with the Executive as possible, and had 
consulted his wishes in every’ particular whieh. did. not involve 
the sacrifice of principle. Pérhaps ‘not pfacticable ; 
certainly this was not done. A.few facile men of the Senate 
and House were known at the White House, 
but they were not men why, in ‘any eminent degréé, had the 
confidence of their colleagues or of the country. Meanwhile 
something was to be done to indicate that the Legislature was 
determined to assert its rights as a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government. Inasmuch as the wiser and weightier men of 
either House had not yet decided, or were not agreed, upon what 
ground of principle or upon what scheme of action this stand 
was to be made, it was left for the bolder and the more extreme 
men to devise and suggest the action that was actually taken. 
In this way it happened that the very large Republican 
majority in one of the ablest Congresses which the country had 
ever seen came near to shipwreck by being so unfortunately led. 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, in the House, and Mr. Charles Sumner, 
in the Senate, were indeed bold enough to dare anything in the 
way of speech or action which an immediate exigency might 
excuse or justify. Inasmuch as the Congress wished first of all 
to gain time, these two gentlemen seemed to lead in everything. 
The one was passionate and determined, a theorist of the school 
of Robespierre—ready for confiscation or exile for thousands of 
the natural leaders of society, so that he might establish a 
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speculative opinion or defeat an antagonist ; aman who, however 
estimable he is in his private relations, as a political leader has 
shown himself to be headstrong, violent, vindictive, and 
thoroughly unwise. The other is learned, elegant, and philan- 
thropic, a philosophic declaimer rather than a man of affairs, 
a rhetorician rather than an orator, an idéologue rather 
than a statesman. From his published speeches we should 
judge that he is fond of attitudinizing for the applause of pos- 
terity, or of his own coterie of self-complacent admirers, and 
that he delights most of all in the rhythmical effect of his own 
sonorous and extravagant periods. He had no charity to the 
South, whose savage revenge he had aroused by ill-timed vitu- 
peration, and he presumed on the importance with which his 
martyrdom had invested him to dictate to men of his own party 
who are far wiser than himself, and to find occasions on which 
to utter, without stint or decorum, his sometimes splendid, but 
always over-wrought, invective against the President and the 
Southern people. By a natural result, these two men became, 
in fact, the most effective of all the allies whom President 
Johnson possessed. 
The scene opened. It was first of all necessary for Congress to 
assert its rights in respect tothe admission of the elected repre- 
seniatives‘from the Saathern-States. Mr. T. Stephens introduced 
a joint resolution, which was passed, by large majorities in both 
appointing d joint- eommiittee of fifteen, ‘who should 
inquire‘ into" tae’ condition the States at the South, and 
‘report whether any of them are entitled to be represented in 
‘ either House, with leave to report at any time, by Bill or other- 
‘wise ; and until such report shall be received no member from 
‘such States shall be received in either House.’ This Bill effec- 
tually checked all mancuvering from parties outside Con- 
gress, and expressed very decidedly the views of both Houses in 
respect to their constitutional rights. A resolution was also 
ed requesting information from the President ‘as to the 
‘condition of the States lately in rebellion.’ To this he returned 
a message, accompanying a report from General Grant. The 
message is general on most points, but very explicit in declaring 
that in nearly all the States ‘measures have been adopted, or 
‘are now pending, to confer upon the freedmen the privileges 
‘which are essential to their comfort, protection, and security ;’ 
This was early in December. These positive assurances of the 
President did not satisfy Congress. They had read already the 
enactments passed by those States with respect to the freedmen, 
and did not agree with the President that they were all that 
was ‘essential to protection, freedom, and security,’ as was 
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abundantly evident from the attempts which they made to 
furnish additional securities ; for these objects. 

In the latter part of January a Bill was passed re-organizing 
the freedman’s bureau (which was already in existence as a 
temporary creation of the war), in which was contained ample 
provisions for the protection of this unhappy class. This Bill 
was vetoed by the President because it was, in his opinion, 
unconstitutional and unnecessary, and because it created a large 
number of new places, thereby increasing the patronage of the 
President, and enormously enhancing the expenses of the 
Government. The attempt was made to pass the Bill over the 
veto of the President, but the requisite votes of two-thirds were 
not given in either House. It soon became evident from these 
movements, and from the multitude of Bills, resolutions, and 
amendments to the constitution that were proposed or passed, 
that the breach between the President and the Congress was 
daily widening, and that a crisis was inevitable. The President 
had as yet gained but a scanty following, some two or three of 
the Republican senators, and some half-score in the House being 
all that avowed themselves as the determined supporters of his 
policy. The crisis was precipitated by an evening—and, of 
course, an after-dinner—speech of the President’s, delivered on 
the 22nd February to a crowd of persons before his residence 
who came from a public meeting which had passed resolutions 
sustaining his policy. In this speech he quite forgot the 
dignity of his office, and descended to personal attacks upon 
Messrs. Stevens and Sumner by name, saying, among other 
indecent things, that they were men whom he regarded ‘as 
‘opposed to the fundamental principles of the Government, and 
‘who are labouring to destroy it.’ Of the reconstruction com- 
mittee he said, ‘ Nearly all the powers of the Government are 
‘assumed by an irresponsible central directory which does not 
‘even consult the executive or legislative departments of the 
‘Government.’ The indecency of this language was not so sur- 
prising as the effrontery with which Mr. Seward telegraphed his 
approval of it the following day from New York, in words that 
have rarely been surpassed for silliness. It is needless to say 
that after these events the breach between the President and 
the Congress became irreconcileable. On the part of Congress 
it was a question of principle—a matter of both official and 
personal dignity. In vain did the very few who had declared 
openly for the President seek to defend his course on grounds 
of the constitution. The President still gained no increase of 
adherents, though the democratic minority voted with him of 
course ; yet, on the whole, he had rather lost than gained, as 
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the subsequent votes in both Houses demonstrated. Very soon 
a Bill was passed, entitled, ‘An Act to protect all persons in the 
‘ United States in their civil rights, and to furnish the means of 
‘ their vindication.’ This Bill was clear and decisive in its prin- 
ciples, and comprehensive in their application. All persons 


born in the United States, and not subject to any foreign power, ° 


were declared citizens, having common and equal rights before 
the law, and having a complete remedy for their wrongs in the 
courts of the United States, if the State courts should fail them. 
This Bill aimed to fulfil those pledges of protection and defence 
of the freedmen which the President had acknowledged the 
Government had made, and was bound in honor to redeem. It 
threw around the coloured citizens the protection of the highest 
courts. But it was vetoed by President Johnson. It was passed 
over his veto by a clear two-thirds of each House, and thus, in 
spite of the Executive, became a law. Just about this time, in 
order, as it would seem, to give effect to his own view of the 
rights of the reconstructed States, the President issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the war to be at an end. He would imply 
thereby that the States were already restored to all their political 
rights in the Union. But he seemed to overlook the fact 
that he thus divested himself of all his ‘war power,’ a power 
which, however, he was called on very soon again to assert, 
when he directed that the civil courts had not set aside nor 
superseded all military authority, and that the freedmen’s 
bureau must still be administered, and military commands 
might proceed as heretofore in the insurrectionary States. The 
next important measure passed by the Congress was a proposed 
amendment to the constitution, which is likely to be the subject 
of future discussion, and perhaps to become the turning-point 
of angry controversy. It provided for universal citizenship, 
despite difference of race and colour, and for securing to all 
citizens those rights and privileges which belong to citizens. 
By this provision it engrafted upon the fundamental law of the 
country the principle of the Civil Rights Bill. It apportioned 
representatives according to the population, diminishing the 
number just in proportion as the rightof voting is denied to every 
male citizen over twenty-one years of age, except for rebellion 
orcrime. By this provision the basis of representation existing 
under the old slave system was done away, the right to decide 
the qualification of voters was conceded to the States, and yet a 
strong motive was offered against excluding any considerable 
number from this privilege on account of race or colour. Again, 
it was provided that no person shall hold any civil or military 
office under the Government of the United States, or exercise 
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the function of voting for any officer, who, having taken an 
oath to support the constitution, has violated it by insurrection 
or rebellion. This disability may be removed by a vote of two- 
thirds of each House of Congress. This was designed to secure 
the Government, for a time at least, against the influence of 
men prominent in the war, as well as to stamp their offence 
with some penal disapprobation. It was again provided that 
neither State nor the Confederate debts should be paid, and 
that the validity of the debt of the nation should not be ques- 
tioned. Last of all, it was decreed that Congress should have 
power to enforce these provisions by appropriate legislation. 
These proposed amendments were passed by the required 
two-thirds of each House, and not requiring the signature 
of the President, were sent to the legislatures of the States 
for adoption by three-fourths of their number. This amend- 
ment to the Constitution was accompanied by one or two Bills 
proposing that, when the amendments should pass, the in- 
surrectionary States should be admitted to representation. 
These did not pass, but it is understood that the passage of the 
proposed amendments to the constitution would remove all 
difficulties in the way of their return. The only remaining 
action of Congress was a Bill providing for the admission of 
representatives from the State of Tennessee. This had a local 
and temporary importance which we need not explain. It is 
worth our notice only for the reason that the preamble distinctly 
‘asserts that the people of Tennessee are found to be in a con- 
‘ dition to exercise the functions of a State within this Union, 
‘and can only exercise the same by the consent of the law-making 
‘ power of the United States.’ This Bill was signed by President 
Johnson, for he did not dare to stand before the country or his 
own State as refusing, but he took decided exception to the 
doctrines of the preamble. 

The distinct assertion of the preamble just cited, in some sort, 
brought to a point and expression the real matter at issue in 
this angry and long-protracted controversy. This is simply 
whether the executive or the legislative power has authority to 
direct and control the reconstruction of the constitution. This 
was the real question carried to the people for their adjudication 
in the recent elections. 

It now remains for us to describe briefly how this question 
was brought before them, and what was their answer. Before 
the adjournment of Congress, a portion of the Cabinet had re- 
signed their places, and on the 15th of June a call for a ‘ Union 
‘National Convention’ was issued from Washington by the 
‘National Union Club.’ This call was warmly seconded by 
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Secretary Seward, and approved or acquiesced in by all who 
remained members of the Cabinet. This, it is obvious, was an 
avowed and formal attempt by the President and his friends to 
construct a new party. Its leading doctrines were to be ‘the 
‘indissolubility of the Union ; the supremacy of the constitu- 
‘tion; the equal rights of the States, including the right to be 
‘represented in Congress ; the perpetual abolition of slavery ; 
‘and the right of each State to prescribe the qualifications of its 
‘own electors.’ This convention was held in Philadelphia on 
the 14th of August. It was largely composed of delegates of 
unexceptionable character. The seceding States were fully 
represented. Such men as Fernando Wood and Clement C. 
Vallandigham (who, for obvious reasons, were very unacceptable 
to many persons in the country), declined to present their cre- 
dentials, doubtless under pressing advice. The delegations 
from Massachusetts and South Carolina entered the hall of the 
convention arm in arm. General John A. Dix (the recently 
appointed minister to France) and Hon. Henry J. Raymond 
(editor of the New York Times) were prominent in its coun- 
sels. There was little or no discussion. Every arrangement 
had been carefully made to secure the appearance of harmony. 
The issue made was very simple, and the phraseology in 
' which it was expressed was very imposing. It protests against 
the imposition of degrading conditions upon the lately insurgent 
States. It expresses the confident assurance that these citizens 
are prepared ‘to secure by the law and its tribunals equal and 
‘impartial justice to all classes of their inhabitants.’ The 
practical action to which it summons the country is thus 
phrased :—‘ We call upon you in every congressional district 
‘of every State to receive the election of members who, whatever 
‘ other diibenace may characterize their political action, will 
‘unite in recognising the right of every State of the Union to 
‘representation in Congress, and who will admit to seats in 
‘either branch every loyal representative from every State in 
‘allegiance to the Government,’ &c. &c. 

These elections were to be held in the months of October and 
November, and would decide the question whether the Congress, 
during the second half of the administration of President John- 
son, would or would not sustain his new policy. ‘This was the 
appeal which was made to the people. In order to strengthen 
the new party, a special convention was called to meet in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to consist of sailors and soldiers who had served the 
Union in the war. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was invited to 
act as chaplain of this convention. This he declined to do, but 
gave in his adhesion most emphatically and heartily to the 
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cause of conciliation for which they were to assemble, in a long 
letter which he addressed to their committee. In this letter 
there are many assertions, but the arguments are few and 
general. The writer seems scarcely to appreciate or compre- 
hend what was the real issue before the country. He expresses 
the opinion that longer delay in reinstating the Southern 
States would only irritate the people of the South, and could 
in no way help the blacks; that the policy of confidence and 
conciliation was entirely safe and eminently wise. He seems 
wholly to overlook the importance of securing to the freedmen 
any guarantees for their political, or for their civil, rights. 
The style of reasoning adopted by him in respect to the healing 
influence of time and the wisdom of confidence would prove 
that the anti-slavery amendment need not have been adopted. 
He reasons that, because the war had prostrated and impoverished 
the South, and given tone and emphasis to new ideas, there was 
therefore no danger that a race, hitherto systematically degraded 
and despised, would be robbed or murdered, or in manifold 
ways be made the victims of violence and wrong; and that 
they did not even require the ordinary securities by which 
equals in social position defend their rights. This was strange 
language and strange reasoning to come from Mr. Beecher, 
who a few months before had recommended that indiscriminate 
and universal suffrage should be at once extended to the im- 
bruted field hands of the plantation, and saw in this political 
institution the remedy for all the evils to which the negroes 
were exposed. The doctrines of this letter were practically 
refuted by the dreadful scenes of riot and massacre which 
occurred at New Orleans not long after. This letter did not 
weaken the confidence of the friends of Mr. Beecher in his love 
for his country or for the blacks, but it irreparably weakened his 
influence and prestige as a political adviser. He wrote another 
letter in explanation of the first, in which he endeavoured to 
explain and support his views, but declared distinctly that he 
had nothing to retract. Just before the election came off he 
preached earnestly for the Republican party, and against the 
candidates of President Johnson and conciliation. 

In the latter part of August, President Johnson, with Mr. 
Seward and others, took a journey to Chicago, ostensibly to 
assist in laying the corner-stone of a monument in memory of 
the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas. The real object of the proposed 
expedition was to conduct through many of the principal cities 
a political procession for the furtherance of the new party. 
The actual result and effect of the speeches delivered by 
President Johnson and Mr. Seward were to shock and disgust 
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the better men of all classes, and to arouse the most earnest 
and fervent opposition against the men and their cause. Before 
this electioneering tour, it would seem that perhaps the new 
party had the advantage in promise of success. The country 
was beginning to be weary of the contest. Congress was 
undecided and divided in respect to its own measures, and 
some of its leaders were extravagant in their temper and their 
words. The Republicans had loaded the country with heavy 
burdens of ill-advised taxation, had pushed questionable prin- 
ciples of protection and finance to unquestionable excess in their 
application to details, and had squandered millions of money by 
lavish appropriations. Conciliation might perhaps be wise. 
The patronage of the President was fearfully strong, and the 
resources of jobbery and corruption were ample. His army of 
office-holders had for six months been unceasingly active. Mr. 
Seward and his deputed coadjutor, Mr. Thurlow Weed were sup- 
— to be no novices in the arts of political manipulation. 

ut whatever of advantage there was in the hands of the Pre- 
sident, he himself most wantonly threw away. Never in the 
history of political leadership did a man more obviously and 
completely destroy himself and his cause by weakness and folly. 
Never was a country more completely humiliated in the eyes of 
other nations by an hereditary or elected ruler. Not only were 
his words unworthy of his place, but many of his principles 
were to the utmost extreme revolutionary and disorganizing. 


_ But we choose not to linger upon this most mortifying history. 


Let it suffice to say that when the President and his train were 
fairly returned to Washington, the whole country was relieved. 
Perhaps greater importance was attached to the words and 


_ bearing of the President during this most unfortunate tour, 


from the circumstance that threatening suggestions began to 
be hinted somewhat freely, that possibly the old Congress 
might find itself discarded at its second session, that the Presi- 
dent might take it upon himself to recognise another body as 
the lawful legislature, which should be constituted by the 
already elected representatives from the seceding States and a 
minority of the Northern democrats and others. The Congress 
by which he had been so often thwarted had been often stigma- 
tised as a Rump Congress—a mere fragment of the lawful 
Legislature ; and the President himself, in one of his charac- 
teristic speeches, had spoken of it ‘as a body hanging on the 
‘verge of the Government.’ In short, a sort of American 
coup d’état began to be talked of as possible, by which the Pre- 
sident should ‘reconstruct’ a Congress truly ‘ Republican,’ and 
‘guarantee’ it by his countenance and military protection. 
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Even the New York Times did not deem it beneath its dignity, 
nor inconsistent with its patriotism, to explain in a ba | elabo- 
rate article how the President might feel himself obliged to 
proceed in such a case as it supposed might arise. In other 
words, it most recklessly and yet gravely made public a projet 
for a possible coup d’état. The public were taught in the 
journals of the day, and by the speeches of the President and 
his satellites, that possibly the Executive might venture upon 
a still bolder application of his peculiar interpretation of his 
constitutional obligations, and the tragedy or the farce of modern 
Cesarism might be enacted on the other side of the Atlantic— 
and by such a Cesar! 

The time at last came when the final appeal was to be made 
to the people. The issue and crisis of the events of which we 
have given the history was now at hand. The appeal to the 
country in the United States does not, as with us, admit or 
involve a change in the ministry, or a dissolution of the popular 
branch of Congress, or even the election of a new President. 
It does not always ;take the form of a congressional election, for 
the changing phase of public opinion in respect to the policy of 
the national Government is sometimes as emphaticallyexpressed 
in the elections for State officers as in those of officers and dele- 
gates of the supreme Government. Sometimes these State and 
congressional elections are held on the same day. In the present 
case, the elections of October and November were very pe 
for members of Congress. New members for the House of 
Representatives were to be chosen from a very large number 
of the Northern States. This made the issue direct and explicit. 
The question was presented to the people in a form the most 
definite and intelligible. ‘Do you sustain the President as 
‘against the Congress, as you are asked to do by the “ Union 
‘National Convention,” or do you sustain the Congress as 
‘against the President ? The answer was direct and unmistake- 
able—‘ We sustain the Congress.’ The next Congress will 
contain a larger number of opponents to the President’s policy 
than the Congress with which he made the issue. Not only 
will the number of delegates against him be greater, but the 
majorities are greatly increased by which they are elected. 
Nor is this all. In these congressional districts there has been 
polled a greater number of votes on the Republican side than 
were cast in the memorable election when Lincoln was returned. 
a second time. The party which the President hoped to 
organize does not exist. He will have scarcely a corporal’s 
guard of avowed adherents in either House. The democrats 
will not acknowledge him. The Republicans have lost but 
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half a score from their original number. The head of the Re- 
ublic and his confident and astute Secretary stand almost 
iterally ‘alone.’ 

The result of these elections becomes more significant if we 
consider the fearful odds against which the friends of Congress 
had to contend. The country was longing for quiet and adjust- 
merit. The business of the country was pressing to occupy the 
deserted marts and empty warehouses of the South. Capital 
was seeking opportunities for investment in abandoned estates 
and new enterprises. Labour at the South required a perma- 
nent organization, or some stable system. The Southern leaders 
made the fairest professions of their readiness to act in harmony 
with the authority and new principles of the restored national 
Government. They mirth 9 the final extinction of slavery. 
The patronage of the President is also enormous. Before the 
war, under the detestable practice of distributing after each 
presidential election, as rewards for party services, all the ad- 
ministrative offices of the General Government, from that of 
collector of customs in the largest city down to the place of the 
pettiest underling in a rural post office, and from the still more 
demoralizing custom which allows the President to dismiss 
officers at will during the recess of the Senate,—each President 
could surround himself with a multitudinous guard of sub- 
servient officials, who stand ready to watch every change in his 
policy, and, if need be, to work all the machinery of a party 
already organized so as to suit his purposes The number of 
these agents has been fearfully increased since the war by the 
creation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the inundation 
of the country by a multitude of excisemen. 

The number of naturalized voters is fearful. The most of 
these—through a natural jealousy of the blacks as their com- 
petitors in the labour market, and through their subservient 
sycophancy to the noisy demagogues who are the tools of the 
wealthy politicians who had the unwashed democracy of the 
North to do the bidding of the slave-holding aristocracy of the 
South — stood ready in solid columns to shout and vote for 
President Johnson and conciliation. How fearful is the pre- 
ponderance of this element in some of the Northern cities is 
evident from the following statements, which may be trusted. 
In the city of New York the number of votes cast at the last 
election was 114,255. Of these, the democratic candidate for 
governor received 80,677; for the Republican candidate, 
33,492. The number of naturalized citizens who voted the 
democratic ticket is estimated at about 65,000. These are 
very largely Irish. Of naturalized citizens who voted the 
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Republican ticket there were about 10,000, chiefly Germans. 
In Newhaven, a University town in the Puritan State of Connec- 
ticut, the number of registered voters is somewhat over 7000. 
The democratic vote is 4,000 and more. The number of 
naturalized citizens who vote the democratic ticket is fully 
3,000. 

In forming an opinion as to the right and wrong of the 
question which was decided by this election, we ought to keep 
distinctly in view what the question between the two parties 
actually was. It certainly was not whether all the measures 
proposed by Congress were either judicious or practicable, but 
whether the Executive orthe Legislative organ of the Government 
should have the exclusive settling of them. It was also whether 
the representatives of the people may be insulted and defied by 
the head of the Government; whether his opinion is in all 
cases to prevail against theirs, whenever the two happen to 
differ ; whether, when a President is checked or foiled in his 
policy, he can go to the rabble with vulgar and violent appeals 
to their passions and prejudices, and call upon them to sustain 
him against the deliberate conclusions of their own elected 
representatives. ‘The Freedmen’s Bureau Bill may have been 
very defective, It may have contained provisions that were 
dangerous in principle, and impracticable in operation. The 
President’s reasons for vetoing it may all have been valid 
and good. The Civil Rights Bill may be allowed to be un- 
constitutional, and fraught with evil. e amendments to the 
constitution proposed to the States by the Congress may be 
shown to be very unwise, and fitted only to irritate the South, 
and to exasperate the blacks and whites against one another. 
The rights of the States may be in actual danger, and the Pre- 
sident may justly think himself called on to vindicate them 
against the centralizing tendencies of the national Government. 
All this, and more, may be true respecting the special matters 
in controversy. These questions need not be first decided— 
they need not be decided at all at present, for none of them 
were the real question, nor are they involved in the real ques- 
tion, which was in fact raised and settled by these elections. 
The question asked and answered was mainly a question of 
principle, and as such fundamental to the continuance of the 
Government in the spirit in which it was originally founded, 
and to its preservation from a practical, if not a theoretical 
subversion of its essential character as a Republic. There can 
be but one feeling among the lovers of constitutional liberty in 
this country, in respect to the emphatic and decisive answer given 
to a question of this nature, in such a country as ~. United 
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States. We have struggled too frequently and too recently 
ourselves over issues oF this kind not to understand their 
importance. We have sacrificed and suffered too much not to 
rejoice when the right is triumphant. 

But while we are not called on to decide absolutely and 
finally whether the Congress has always been right or wrong in 
its measures, or to predict whether all these measures will or 
ought to prevail, we can see reasons in abundance why they 
were adopted, and can clearly decide that these reasons are all 
conceived in the ‘spirit of liberty,’ to which much may be 
‘ pardoned.’ It is very clear, from what we can plainly read in 
the constitution of the United States, that the only States which 
it can recognise as having the right to be represented in the 
national legislation, are States whose citizens, in their individual 
and public relations, practically acknowledge the authority of 
the organs of the Government—executive, legislative, and 
judicial. Whenever they refuse such allegiance, and avail 
themselves of the organization of their State to disown the 
supreme Government, whether by secession or revolution, and 
at we om are forced to consent to resume their former position, 
it would seem to be clear that the Government from which they 
had withdrawn may very wisely hesitate to decide on what con- 
ditions and at what time these insurgent citizens or insurgent 
Governments may enter fully into their former relations. It 
should not be forgotten that a return to these relations enables 
them not only to receive benefits, but also to exercise power. 
It would seem that the supreme Government—for it is now 
acknowledged to be supreme, even by the most logical of the 
secessionist theorizers—since the sword has decided the argu- 
ment—might be justified in delaying for a few months or years 
to place these communities in their original position with 
respect to itself, especially if it releases them in great measure 
from military rule, and allows their local affairs and interests to 
be regulated by themselves in their accustomed ways of legis- 
lation. Such delay is not inconsistent with either justice or 
prudence. It would seem to be required by ordinary prudence, 
as well as vindicated by the practice of all other Govern- 
ments, whether monarchical or republican, whether central 
or federal. A Government must govern, even though it 
be representative and federal; and to govern in this way, 
by delaying to restore certain functions of an insurgent con- 
stituent, while those essential to its continued existence are 
allowed, is no usurpation. If these measures which look 
first of all to the simple security of the Government, do also 
respect the upholding of the national credit, they are none the 
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less just and wise. If they also involve the protection of the 
hitherto acknowledged rights and the new-found liberties of 
millions of a previously enslaved and imbruted population, they 
ought not to offend us the more surely for this. If they incur 
the temporary disqualification from political influence of pro- 
minent citizens whom prudence requires still to be regarded as 
retaining some remains of the hostile prejudice which they 
had so freely avowed by word and act, the great importance of 
the end may explain and justify the means. 

These pa of their political measures may be, in one 
sense, secondary, and yet they are not unimportant. We do 
not believe the American people wholly overlooked them in 
their interest in the primary question which they were forced 
to meet so distinctly, and to decide so emphatically. That this 
people understood the issues before them in all their bearings 
does great credit to their practical discernment. That so large 
a number of voters should comprehend political ideas and prin- 
ciples so intelligently is itself a most important testimony to 
the beneficent workings of popular institutions under favourable 
circumstances. It certainly demonstrates the truth that under 
certain conditions these institutions exert a subtle but potent, 
concerting, and quickening force. That the changing aspects 
of a somewhat intricate political problem should have been 
caught so quickly, and responded to so readily by tens of 
thousands of plain men, is a study for the political philosopher. It 
reveals a certain something in the character of the middle classes, 
and of those who are sometimes called the town classes, which 
deserves to be considered. The loyalty of the American people 
to a written constitution, and the law embodied in it, has also 
been conspicuously manifested before the war, during the war, 
and since the war. First, in the fear to outstep the limits pre- 
scribed by either, even in the cause of national liberty and 
right, and then in the determination to make law effective when 
it was defied, even by fellow-citizens and brothers. But most 
signally of all has their allegiance to duty, and homage to con- 
science been tested and proved. A large number of these 
voters against President Johnson have more or less distinctly 
developed convictions that it cannot be right to leave the 
freedmen whom the war has emancipated without the securities 
of public law. They make real to their convictions the words 
of President Johnson, that ‘good faith requires the security of 
‘the freedmen in their liberty and in their prosperity, their 
‘right to labour, and their nght to claim the just return of 
‘their labour.’ This good faith they will keep, by making it 
efficient. They will embody it in forms of law; they will 
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surround it with those venerable usages, and support it with 
those institutions which the experience of ages has shown to be 
necessary. They will imbed these securities, if it is requisite, in 
the fundamental law—the very constitution of the country— 
they will enforce them by the judicial, and, if need be, by the 
military power of the whole nation. These convictions of duty 
and of right may impel them to quixotic and impracticable 
measures, to fanatical utterances, and even to an uncharitable 
distrust of their fellow-citizens of the South, but they will not 
falter; they must accomplish their mission. They are largely 
invigorated by faith in God, as the upholder of civil order on 
earth—as truly as of moral order in the universe—as the judge 
of the oppressor, and the defender of the oppressed. 

Would that the people who have such ideas and such con- 
victions had also more great statesmen to lead them; not 
rhetorical declaimers, however polished and elegant ; not con- 
ceited and uninstructed theorists, however well-meaning and 
honest ; not unscrupulous demagogues, not windy and boastful 
braggarts, not headstrong and vituperative revolutionists ; least 
of all, not. those livid and selfish tricksters, or as they call them, 
‘ politicians,’ but men of clear, earnest, and enlightened prac- 
tical convictions, having the skill and boldness, the knowledge, 
and the patriotic zeal which would make them worthy to 
represent and guide a nation capable of noble ideas and noble 
achievements. 


Arr. VIIIL—BISHOP COTTON. IN MEMORIAM. 


On the sixth of October the waters of the Ganges suddenly 
received and closed over one who for eight years had occupied a 
most honourable position in the public life of India. On that sad 
day, at the mouth of the Gordi, returning from the river-bank 
to the steamer on which he had just arrived from Assam, with- 
out a moment’s warning, the Bishop of Calcutta was drowned. 
The startling intelligence sent a thrill of anguish and regret 
through Indian society, at the untimely removal of one so emi- 
nently useful, and whom all classes had learned to regard with 
the deepest respect. Most truly did the order of the Governor- 
General, which officially announced the sad event, declare: 
‘ There is scarcely a member of the entire Christian community 
‘throughout India who will not feel the premature loss of 
‘this prelate as a personal affliction.’ It was not merely in 
natural sympathy with his bereaved widow, but with a sincere 
feeling of personal loss, that the leading native gentlemen of 
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Calcutta presented to her an address of condolence, extolling the 
varied excellencies of the good Bishop, who in so many ways had 
sought their truest welfare. 

Bisnor Corron went to India in the autumn of 1858. His 
appointment was made under peculiar circumstances. The crisis 
of the Indian mutiny was just over. Indian society was altogether 
unsettled ; it was uncertain what would be the tone and spirit of 
Government and people. A vast army of English soldiers had 
been poured into Upper India, for whose spiritual wants little 
— had been made. He was called, too, to succeed Bishop 

ilson, who, from his devotional spirit, his bold proclamation 
of evangelical truth, his zealous exertions, and his sympathy 
with missionary work, had been regarded, at least by one party 
in the Church of England, as a model bishop. It was no easy 
thing to fill the vacant seat of one who had worn the mitre for 
so many years; and there was a general feeling that no successor 
could be expected to render a like service, or to occupy the post 
so well. For a while, the modest demeanour and the diffidence 
of Bishop Cotton rather confirmed this impression. But there 
was something so real about his character, his judgment was so 
wise, his knowledge so correct and so wide, his grasp of his 
position and of his duty was so firm, that ere long all were 
attracted ; he began to acquire as complete a confidence as had 
been felt for his predecessor ; and he ended in winning a wider 
respect and a far warmer personal regard. 

BisHor Corron brought with him to India a high reputation 
as a ripe scholar and a successful teacher. A Westminster 
scholar, a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguished 
in classics, he had been a junior master under Dr. Arnold, and 
the personal friend and colleague of his successor, Bishop Tait. 
It was known that he had taken the mastership of Marlborough 
School when the school was at a low ehb; that he had raised it to 
a high position, and that he was spoken of by his many successful 
scholars with the most profound veneration. How would a man 
with such an experience deal with the peculiar work belonging 
to the Metropolitan of India. A successful teacher of boys, what 
would he be as a preacher to men? How would he fit in to the 
peculiar features of Anglo-Indian life? What ground would he 
occupy among the influential officials of the empire? What 
view would he take of the noble missionary opportunities of his 
own Church, and of the numerous missionary societies of Europe 
and America? All doubt on these questions was soon set at 
rest. In the growing freedom of Indian life, the providence of 
God had chosen and sent the right man for the work he had to 
do. The experiment of appointing an educator to the vast dio- 
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cese was perfectly successful. The man who could remodel a 
school could organise a diocese. The man who could reach the 
hearts of boys, and stimulate young men to noble deeds and a 
lofty tone of Christian life, was the man whom the active 
thoughts of Indian Christian men could specially recognise as 
the very guide and friend whom they required. It was not long, 
therefore, before there clustered round him the zealous and the 
earnest of his own Church ; or before he drew to himself the high 
regard of all who felt it a duty and delight to do others good. 

His life in India was a very laborious one. He was the best 
preacher in his own cathedral, and while residing in Calcutta he 
visited in turn the eight churches under his authority, in which 
his serviceswere always welcome. He infused new life into the 
committees of the various Church societies of which he became 
president, and gave to them all hearty sympathy and very wise 
advice. He was President of the Calcutta Bible Society, and 
took the chair at its jubilee meeting. He soon entered into 
friendly relations with the chaplains of the Church of Scotland, 
and with ministers and missionaries of other denominations. 
One of his earliest visits, on arriving in Calcutta, was paid to 
a distinguished missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
whom a few months later, with all the city clergy, he followed in 
sorrow to the grave. 

The journeys he undertook once and again to the various 
sections of his immediate diocese were very numerous, and 
involved a great amount of fatigue. He travelled not only by 
rail, or by the Peninsular and Oriental steamers, in convenience 
and comfort, but in the small cabins of river steamers and of pilot 
brigs; in the dawk garie, with its unmanageable horses; on the 
howdas of elephants; in the slow, shaking palankeen ; and, worst 
of all, in the bullock carriages of Central India and Madras : over 
North India and the Punjab to Peshawur; in chief cities and 
small hill stations ; away to Singapore and Borneo ; up the rivers 
of Burmah; over the wide scattered provinces of Madras ; through 
the hills of Rajpoothana ; during his brief official life, the Bishop 
had faithfully visited all parts of the Indian empire, and several 
of the principal places in North India he had visited frequently. 
While a the beautiful scenery with a cultivated taste, or 
examining the palaces, temples, and tombs of other days, with 
the scholar’s eye, he was everywhere intent on his peculiar work. 
He made himself personally acquainted with the character and the 
labours of the episcopal chaplains—by no means an able body of 
men; he held conference with officials; he inquired into the 
spiritual instruction in English barracks and hospitals, and into 
the state of regimental schools. He consecrated churches when 
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completed, and stirred up both the Government and the members 
of the Church to build others where they were required. On 
one occasion, in the midst of a large assembly of deeply-affected 
Englishmen, he had the melancholy pleasure of consecrating 
the monument erected over the WELL at Cawnpore. 

Wherever he went he showed the deepest interest in missionary 
work. To both the Propagation and the Church Missionary 
Societies he gave the most hearty support. All the missionaries 
of both societies found in him a true friend. He visited their 
stations, churches, and schools; he inquired fully into their plans ; 
and few men in India more completely appreciated, and were 
better able justly to criticise them. In the question of a native 
bishopric, becoming increasingly important from the extension 
and success of the mission churches, he took the deepest in- 
terest. By an ingenious suggestion, he solved the chief: difficulty 
that lay in the way of its establishment ; and had fully made up 
his mind to promote the appointment of one such bishop in 
South India, within a very limited period. To all plans of that 
kind he gave time and thought and careful consideration. 

Nor was he wanting in warmest sympathy for the labours 
of missionaries of other churches than his own; and these 
brethren always gave him a hearty and affectionate welcome. 
Whether they were the German missionaries among the Coler ; 
or the American Baptists in Burmah ; or the Basle brethren on 
the western coast, he had words of sympathy and affection for 
them all. He watched their proceedings with interest, rejoiced 
in their prosperity, and was not slow to give them, when neces- 
sary, substantial help. When visiting on one occasion the 
Tinnevelly Mission, and proceeding thence to the Church Mis- 
sion among the Syrian Christians, he passed through the 
prosperous mission of the London Missionary Society in South 
Travancore: there he was warmly welcomed to the mission- 
house, and was greatly interested in its various labours. While 
Mrs. Cotton visited the girl’s school and the lace-workers, the 
Bishop examined the seminary, and gave some admirable 
Christian advice to the young students who were being trained 
there for the ministry. On his return to Calcutta, he proposed 
to give his clergy an account of the Tinnevelly Mission; but 
one and another heard of his intention, and begged permission 
to be present, until in his large drawing-room half the é/ite of 
Calcutta Society were gathered together, judges and magistrates, 
secretaries and councillors, as well as clergy, to listen to his 
story. And there, in the most homely way, with a chalk map 
on a black board, the Bishop gave a graphic and impressive 
account of the Christian mission among the devil-worshippers, 
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not forgetting some kindly words for the London Mission, and 
the family that had received him at Nagercoil. He afterwards 
published his lecture in the Caleutta Review. 

There was something in all this very attractive to the broad 
and liberal views current in the best circles of Indian Society, 
and something far beyond what the clergy had been accustomed 
to. Bishop Cotton was really liberal both in mind and heart. 
This liberality was not merely prompted by Christian feeling, 
though that was sound ; it was also the conclusion reached by a 
well-informed, well-balanced judgment. It sprang from con- 
viction as well as from Christian principle. He was, therefore, 
not afraid either to speak it plainly or to act it out. In this he 
was unlike those timid and amiable clergy, who, though one with 
the majority of the Christian world in all the essentials of doc- 
trine and spiritual life, feel obliged every hour to fence their 
position by illiberal treatment of the men with whom they 
sympathise, for fear lest they themselves should be thought bad 
churchmen. Bishop Cotton was above this. He knew his own 
hearty attachment to the Church of which he was a chief minis- 
ter. But he knew that there were also Christian men in other 
churches, and he had the moral courage to treat them as such 
There were two ways in which this liberality was conspicuously 
shown. In various parts of India Church Missions are carried on 
in districts and near villages, close by the missions of other 
societies; and at times, certain over-zealous missionaries of the 
former, too ready to underrate the ministry of the latter, have en- 
croached beyond the well-defined bounds by which the inter- 
course of these missionaries is usually regulated. In such cases, 
Bishop Cotton, when appealed to, was ever ready to do the jus- 
tice which was rarely, if ever, secured from Bishop Wilson. 
Again, in 1863, with the full coftcurrence of the Governor- 
General, he officially sanctioned an innovation in the use of con- 
secrated churches, which had often been desired, but never till 
then secured. Since the mutiny, several Seotch regiments have 
been stationed in the barracks of Upper India, and in many 
Stations they have no churches of their own. Bishop Cotton 
ordered that at a convenient hour on the Sunday the Episcopal 
churches should be available for their worship, and that the 
Presbyterian clergyman should have full liberty to officiate after 
the rules ofjhis own church! Many a chaplain was shocked 
at this strange order. In Englang it greatly shook the faith 
reposed in him by dignitaries of the English Church, and 
strong measures were suggested in order to compel him to 
retract. But he had consulted lawyers. He knew that 
the measure was right in itself; he knew that the law was 
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on his side; and he knew that his conduct was heartily ap- 
proved by the Indian Government and by all right-thinking 
men. 

In the same spirit, when the Marriace Acr was brought 
before the Legislative Council, which would provide increased 
facilities for the marriage of Presbyterians and Nonconformists, 
and give to Nonconformist ministers and registrars powers which 
they do not possess in England itself, he gave the Act his 
cordial approval. He justly sought to secure the same full pri- 
vileges for his own clergy, but he put no hindrance in the way 
of others. Bishop Wilson had resisted all concession for twenty 
years. And when the Converts’ Divorce Acr was proposed, 
which for the first time sought to secure relief to any convert 
persistently repudiated by a heathen wife or husband, again the 
Bishop joined the liberal party, and gave the Act his most 
active support. There were many of the clergy, and some of the 
Episcopal missionaries on the other side; and they were headed 
by Archdeacon Pratt, who pleaded powerfully against a measure 
which he believed to be fraught with danger to the purity of 
the young Indian Church. But the Bishop also took up the 
pen, and presented a more powerful argument in favour of the 
Act, full of learning, strengthened by all kinds of ecclesiastical 
authority, and based upon broad considerations of justice. Sup- 
ported by a memorial, signed by a hundred and sixty mis- 
sionaries, the Act was carried to a triumphant issue, and 
became law not quite a year ago. 

There were two matters connected with education to which 
the Bishop devoted constant attention. Very soon after his 
arrival in the country, he noticed the condition of the children of 
the poorer English and the East Indians of mixed blood. In his 
journeys to different places he heard much about them, and felt an 
increasing compassion for their intellectual and spiritual wants. 
He knew that there were good schools in Calcutta and Madras 
for the sons of such as could pay for their education ; but he saw 
that hundreds more were totally neglected, and ran risk of grow- 
ing up like the heathen. “Plan after plan, place after place, were 
thought of, until a scheme shaped itself out in his mind, that he 
would advocate and strive for—the establishment of one or more 
schools in the beautiful stations in the hills, at Simla, Mussorie, 
and Darjeeling, to which these children might be removed, and 
where, in a healthy atmosphere, they might receive a sound 
Christian education. The scheme met with hearty approval, 
and with generous support. He himself wrought hard to secure 
its success. He wrote to friends in England; he enlisted the 
affections of his old students, and of the schools at Marlborough 
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and Rugby. The Government of India engaged to double the 
sum he should collect. He proposed to start the scheme with 
a fund of £12,500, to be turned by the Government into 
£25,000, and let it grow more perfect in its application as time 
went on. The plan was still incomplete when he died. But it 
will not die with him. The loving affection which seeks to per- 

tuate his memory has fastened on these schools ; and both in 
India and in England his friends have resolved to do their best 
to secure to]them that complete success, which his own heart 
desired. Thus, while for the children of our English soldiers 
the Lawrence Asytums at Kussowlie and Ootacamund secure 
a Christian training, and remind their scholars of the lofty 
virtues of the hero who founded \them, so it is hoped the 
Corron Scuoots will secure the same high end for the scattered 
children of the English community at large. 

Of his great love for the Universtry or Caucurta, and of 
his earnest exertions to promote its welfare, only those can 
testify who worked by his side and shared his anxieties on its 
behalf. A young Institution, extensively criticised by men of 
very opposite views in education, it ran great risks: and if it 
has come clear out of its difficulties, and been placed upon a 
truly sound footing, the credit of such a result is pre-eminently 
due to two men, who looked upon it with the most yearning 
regard, viz., Bishop Cotton and Dr. Duff. The Bishop’s expe- 
rience in education was of the greatest value: his presence and 
counsel were constantly sought on its behalf. He was made 
President of the Senate and Chairman of the Syndicate “‘when- 
ever able to remain in town. In revising the early regulations, 
when an attempt was made to give the University a one-sided 
character, and draw it far too close to the Government Colleges 
and their system, the Bishop headed the opposition which sted- 
fastly resisted the effort, and succeeded in securing to the Uni- 
versity a liberal standard for its examinations, and making it, 
in truth, the common property of all efficient schools. Nowhere 
in India will Bishop Cotton be more frequently missed than at 
the —— of the young University, which he served 
so well. 

For the new school in Bengal—the large class of educated 
native gentlemen who have not yet reached a settled faith—the 
Bishop had warm sympathy. Before his time, the Church of 
England had done itt e or nothing for them. Missionaries of 
other churches and societies had helped to produce them ; were 
always working among them; felt them to be deserving of 
counsel, instruction, sympathy; had written tracts for them; 


had lectured to them; and had won many converts from them, 
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whose hearts the Lord had opened. The Bishop looked on 


them with the same tender regard, and the same yearning desire 
for their good. He commenced, therefore, a distinct series of 
new efforts in reference to them, and himself shared the labours 
that were involved. He arranged a course of English lectures 
for them, to be delivered in his own cathedral ; and he himself 
gave the first lecture. He had a noble audience. A very large 
number of educated men attended from the city itself, including 
the chief preacher of the Brahmist party; and he had an 
unusual number of the native pleaders in the High Court (in 
their white dresses and shawl turbans), as they happened to live 
in the neighbourhood. His theme was the evidence for Chris- 
tianity, furnished by the life of Christ, and the early history of 
the system. Renan’s book had just been published, and he 
discussed it ably. The lecture was not a great success; it was 
beyond the audience ; it was too deep for them; but they did 
not fail to appreciate the end it had in view, and the ground on 
which its arguments rested. The Bishop, at the request of Dr. 
Duff, repeated the lecture in the Hall of the Free Church Insti- 
tution. On another occasion he delivered to the Bethune 
Society a most touching lecture, on the Life of Arnold; and 
yet another on the Clouds of Aristophanes and the work of 
Socrates. Within the last year of his life he sought to draw 
these native gentlemen into closer relations with himself, and 
with English society in Calcutta, by inviting them to his Palace. 
With the same purpose of giving to the Church of England its 
due share in the important work of Christian education, he 
founded the Cathedral Mission College in Calcutta. 

In his direct work as a Christian minister among his country- 
men, and as a Bishop among his clergy, Bishop Cotton took a 
high position. His preaching was chiefly expository ; it was 
plain, straightforward, very instructive, and eloquent in its 
earnestness. Evangelical in doctrine, it placed the framework 
of Christian life and worship in its right place ; and its exhor- 
tations to holy practice bore the stamp of his own high standard, 
and his own — attainments. When occasion required he 
could be very plain-spoken. An assembly of officers in the 
Punjab winced hard one Sabbath-day, under his faithful exposure 
of the scandalous vices of which they are guilty in Cashmere ; 
and to the scattered planters of indigo and tea estates he was 
not afraid to speak kind warnings of the dangers to which they 
are exposed ; the evil many have done; the good they all may 
do. Two volumes of his sermons have been published. Twice 
he delivered a charge to his clergy, once in 1859, when Indian 
life was new to him; and again in 1863, when he had seen 
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much of his diocese, and fully grasped its needs. The latter 
was a most noble address. It was delivered in the Cathedral to 
a select audience, in addition to the usual clergy, and occupied 
in the delivery four hours. It had a lofty tone from the outset, 
and discussed in a most able manner the controversies then 
raging about the Prayer Book; the great need of the English 
regiments in India; the duty of chaplains and of the Church 
generally to share heartily in missionary work; and the 
supreme importance to that work of thorough Christian 
education. 

And now he is gone. His living presence, his great know- 
ledge, his experience, his voice, are all lost; lost to the 
universal Church, lost to the land to which he gave a whole 
heart. It is a truly great loss, To India Bishop Cotton wished 
to be “A Livine sacriFice.” He urged every Englishman to 
be the same. He wished the English race in India to be a 
SACRIFICE to that great country, if only it could be born into 
true liberty and true life. In many things like Heber, like 
Arnold, in his living; he was like them in his dying. But he 
was ready. ‘Absent from the body, present with the Lord.’ 
Deeply loved, he will be remembered long. To the Church, to 
the world, his removal is a loss unspeakable. To himself it is 
only gain. 


Arr. IX.—REFORM. 


Tue question of Reform has entered upon another and a fuller 

-* and the course of events has not belied the spirit or the 
etter of the article which we published in July. In July we 

denied the apathy of the working classes, and we ventured to 
predict that another Reform Bill would ere long be found to be 
a political necessity. The meetings held by the working classes 
during the last few months and the various Reform demonstra- 
tions have in their numbers and respectability equalled, while 
they have far surpassed in temper and sobriety, those that are 
recorded of the first Reform Period. 

It was said, and for a time it was the fashion to say, that 
these demonstrations were factitious demonstrations, and that 
the movement generally was a spurious movement. The demon- 
strations were got up, it was said, by the action of unprincipled 
demagogues, and the movement had no root in the spontaneous 
feeling of the workingmen themselves. This objection is dying 
out. 

It is no longer denied, except by political idlers, that the 
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movement is spontaneous. Those who feared any organic change 
whatever in the existing balance of power, although for a time 
they hung in suspense midway between a policy of ridicule 
founded on fear, and a policy of fear founded in misapprehen- 
sion, are now at length gradually beginning to acknowledge 
=e the movement is too large for ridicule, and too temperate for 
alarm. 

It has been well said, that mouldy forms of class abuse are sure 
to crop up at mass meetings ofany kind. No doubt, many amus- 
ing bursts of the bluster of inexperience and of many instances 
of what we may be permitted to call the ‘ hatred of the unknown’ 
have occurred on both sides during the last few months. 
On the whole, however, these and similar sins against truth 
and taste have proceeded from speakers unused to the glare and 
the notoriety suddenly thrust upon them, men burning to be up 
to a great occasion, or sively anxious to be loyal to a great 
cause, and their exaggerations have been received by sympa- 
thetic audiences‘as very good political buffoonery, with laughter 
and cheers rather than with clenched teeth and scowling faces. 
The working ‘men who attend these meetings are clearly in- 
fluenced toa great extent by abstract ideas. They are moved by 
arguments of one sort or another more than by passion. They 
evidently believe that they are preferring reasonable claims. 
These claims profess to be founded on political argument and po- 
litical expediency, they are not born under pressure of care or 
resentment. Bitterness and political hatred are hardly appa- 
rent, the distress of other days is no longer in the back ground. 
God forbid, that we should underrate the scourge of pauperism 
and the heathenism of our city dens and back slums, for it is 
as a remedy to these national plagues among other things that 
we look forward to a Reformed Parliament. We are only 
calling attention to the fact, that the working men who now 
join the agitation for Reform are moved by ideas and not by 
want. They are not as in former days under the tyranny of 
immediate and grievous bodily privation. Indeed their prospe- 
rity has been urged as one main ground against the neces- 
sity for Reform. And if we compare their present state with 
the state of the corresponding classes before the first Reform 
Bill, they are unquestionably prosperous. The Hyde Park de- 
monstration with its illegal freak against the Park palings was 
the outbreak of a humourous, if Rabelaisian logic, rather than of 
any revolutionary spirit. The action of the roughs has been as 
cordially repudiated by the working men themselves as by the 
authorities, and the harmony between the Government and the 
leaders of the Reform movement on the occasion of the last demon- 
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stration in London, and the procession to Beaufort House, was 
acknowledged by all parties to be satisfactory and reassuring. 
A movement characterized by so much earnestness on the part 
of so large and so intelligent a section of the population, a 
section avowedly free on the one hand from those crushing 
grievances, whereby their passions might be kindled and their 
understandings darkened, and betraying on the other hand so 
much of set purpose and so little of the traditional recklessness 
of mobs, ought, we think to be recognised as spontaneous in 
the political sense—as a movement, in short, which no English 
statesman would dream of defying, or could venture to defy 
with impunity for any length of time. 

And so the Conservatives seem to feel, for their or are 
already busy discussing the nature of the future Reform Bill, which 
the Government it is assumed are about to introduce, while no 
doubt whatever seems to be entertained on any side, that an 
early measure of some sort is in contemplation. It is curious to 
observe how in proportion to the growing intensity in the 
popular agitation, the arguments in favour of delay have receded 
into the back-ground. A very few months ago these argu- 
ments stood out most prominently in every Conservative mani- 
festo. The expediency of settling the question of Reform was 
hypothetically admitted, but haste was above all things de- 
precated, and ‘a variety of proofs were adduced to show that 
many laborious preliminaries must be adjusted before the task 
could be satisfactorily approached. There was Lord Elcho’s 
wonderful commission, to inquire not only into the census of 
1865, but into the probable census of thirty years hence, a pro- 
posal which in itself betrayed the impracticability of forming any 
merely arithmetical Reform Bill. Then there was the more 
plausible Tory proposal of putting the question of boundaries 
before the question of franchise, a proposal which involved a 
protracted commission before any bill could be introduced. And 
again, Tory organs and other organs playing into Tory hands, 
prominently pointed to the vast accumulation of legislative 
arrears, which would perhaps render it imperatively necessary 
to defer the question of Reform for a year. All these specious 
pleas in favour of a policy of delay seem latterly to have 
gradually faded away. The crude statistics of the late Govern- 
ment seem to have ripened by keeping. At all events we do 
not hear, that any others are in process of collection, a fact 
from which it must be inferred, either that the Government are 
not going to broach Reform, an alternative which does appear 
to us highly improbable, or that their bill will not require 
statistics at all, an alternative which it is very hard to accept, 
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or, finally, that they will legislate on the basis of the statistics 
whose crudeness they so loudly condemned, an alternative which 
we consider very probable indeed. 

We do not say that no voices will be raised in favour of delay. 
Far from it. The large party among the Conservatives them- 
selves, who sincerely wish to delay, in the hope of evading, Re- 
form, are backed by a considerable number of Adullamites, who 
evidently believe in the same policy. It is thought that the 
Adullamites, however they may support the present Government 
on the question of Reform, must necessarily desert it upon all 
other questions. Nodoubt most of the Adullamites are liberal on 
many matters of party principle, such as religious disabilities 
and the like. But it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
they could not help the present Government on such questions 
as the poor law, bankruptcy, army and navy, legal codification, 
municipal government, and a whole class of administrative 
reforms. They may very well delude themselves into believing 
that, if the Government only hold out a sufficiently brilliant 
prospect, and follow up their promises by a tolerably satisfactory 
performance, the country may be induced to postpone the 
question of Reform, at all events for another session, and forgive 
them for having postponed it. 

To the influence of the Adullamites in favour of delay, we 
may add the whole weight of the indefinite body called the’ 
intellectual men, who looking at the matter as one involving a 
nice and most intricate political problem, are necessarily averse 
to that larger and more comprehensive—call it if you will, that 
coarser action,—which is within the compass of statesmanship. 
Viewing it in this light, the longer they look, the farther they 
plunge into the aspirations of the political student, and the 
farther they stray from the possibilities of political life. These 
men, seldom powerful as politicians, have yet been able very 
materially to help the Conservatives in upsetting the late 
Government by the charge of haste. Thus it is clear, that 
the Conservatives will find an abundance of counsellors who 
will enjoin delay, some with evasion, some with maturity in 
view, and who will be loud enough, if they find any occasion, to 
accuse the Government of that very vice of haste with which 
they taxed their predecessors in office. And here we see all the 
objections the Conservatives will have to deal with, both from 
within and from without, if they determine to bring in a Reform 
Bill at once. 

However, we cannot but hope, that in their own interest, the 
Government will allow no such counsels to prevail, and let nothing 
induce them to commit themselves to a policy ef delay. Such 
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a policy will inevitably alienate the working classes still farther 
from them, and tend to increase their suspicions, already fully 
aroused by their leaders. Delay will be attributed to covert 
malice, and a deaf ear turned to every apology. Fuel will be 
added to an agitation, already, in Conservative eyes, excessively 
inconvenient. Thus the Government may find itself exposed, to 
be denied that credit, and forfeit even that modicum of favour 
proverbially bestowed upon new brooms. A policy of delay we 
venture to think will certainly disappoint them. For if they 
trust to divert the attention of the country by a great show of 
administrative reforms, the organic question is certain to be 

ut forward by the Liberals in the shape of a resolution, and to 
be responded to by the masses in a manner which the Conserva- 
tives will certainly dislike. If on the other hand they go to the 
country on a side issue, whatever the cry, the echo is certain to 
be Reform. Reform has for a time eclipsed all other questions. 
Not even Fenianism will obscure it. And we firmly believe 
that a general election would result in a very strong Reformed 
Parliament. The great popular constituencies would aren | 
vote en masse—if need be plump, for Reform. Upon that head, 
the late demonstrations leave no doubt whatever. And there 
is a very wide-spread feeling amongst practical men throughout 
the country that the question had best be settled. 

This feeling we believe to be gathering so much strength, 
that in the event of a general election, the bulk even of those 
constituencies, which are not strictly or consistently popular, 
would vote not so much for Reform, as for a settlement of the 
question, and therefore send up Reformers—moderate Reformers 
it may be—but still men directly pledged to help the question 
on, not to retard it, and men so pledged would not stop at trifles. 
Thus we believe, that a general election would not answer the 
end which the Tories would contemplate, supposing them to go 
to the country on a side issue with a view to avoid Reform. 
We venture therefore to think, that they will find it their 
wisest and safest, as well as the bolder course, to avoid a general 
election at first starting, to bring in a Reform Bill at once, and 
if they go to the country at all, then go to the country on that. 

Nevertheless, although the course we have suggested does 
appear to us the wisest for them to pursue under existing circum- 
stances, they may elect the opposite course, and abide by all the 
consequences of a policy of delay. Should this be their intention 
they will probably adopt one of two pleas. They may plead 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the state of the Suffrage. 
_ Or they may plead for a Commission for a Rectification of 
Boundaries in the Boroughs. The first plea appears untenable, 
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the second dangerous. A Royal Commission, if appointed, 
could only be appointed to inquire into facts and not into prin- 
ciples. We know the facts sufficiently for action. It is on the 
principle we are at issue, and that is an issue which no Royal 
Commission could settle. As for the facts, even the famous 
twenty-six per cent. has been digested and ceased to be a political 
miracle. A Royal Commission might add ten here, and take 
away a hundred there. The great resultant of the facts will be 
the same. That resultant is expressed in six words. THE 
WORKING CLASSES ARE NOT REPRESENTED. Even their boasted 
twenty-six per cent. of the suffrage is in practice nugatory, 
while the brewers, whose percentage in the suffrage is probably 
next to zero, are very powerfully represented indeed. A Royal 
Commission would teach us no more and bring us back face to 
face with a plain question of YEA or Nay on a question not of 
fact but of principle, which is already sufficiently understood. A 
Royal Commission would therefore manifestly be found to be 
unnecessary because useless. 

There remains another plea, which we think dangerous, and that 
is a plea for a Commission with a view to obtain a Rectification of 
Boundaries. Here there is no doubt a question of fact, as well 
asa question of principle. The fact involved in each case is the 
proportion of the urban population which has overflowed the 
old parliamentary borough into the County Representation. The 
principle concerned is to settle whether, or not, that margin 
should be cut off from the county and added to the borough. 
Mr. Disraeli and the landlords say emphatically, ‘Yes.’ The 
Liberals say emphatically, ‘No.’ Now the facts are easily at- 
tainable for practical purposes. The principle is one which is 
full of danger to any Reform Bill brought in by Conservatives. 
A rectification of boundaries can be asked only for the sake of 
adding to the representation of the landowners, already repre- 
sented up to the teeth. And so surely as Mr. Disraeli tries to 
add to the representation of land, and to take away from the 
middle and working classes with one hand what he gives with 
another, so surely will his bill be defeated. 

Nay more. So surely as he attempts to satisfy out of that 
share of power which at present belongs to the middle classes 
the claims put forward by the working classes, leaving the power 
of land entire, so surely will his bill be defeated. There would 
be a great amount of cleverness, and a charming cynicism in a 
proposal which would practically amount to this: ‘ You gentle- 
‘ men of the ten pound houses in the boroughs are most anxious 
‘to give a slice of power to the working classes. So be it, 
‘ gentlemen. That slice shall be cut from your half of rs cake. 
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‘The landed interest, the county interest must remain intact. 

‘ But I shall be only too happy to earn popularity among the 
‘ working classes at your expense. I shall not object in the 
‘least if it so pleases you that they should even outvote you, 

‘ provided only you and they together do not outvote us. Do 
‘ you wish for household suffrage? Then have it by all means. 
‘ Provided always you permit me so to adjust your boundaries 
‘and so to recast the constituencies that we may remain 
‘supreme.’ We suggest this asa serious danger and a pro- 
bable snare. The Tories may attempt to buy the working classes 
by a scheme, which would only shift a portion of the power of the 
present borough electors without one iota being contributed = 
any other class—a plan which will no doubt commend itse 

highly to the Tory party and which might even win over Lord 
Cranbourne to its adoption, but which we do not hesitate to say 
would be scouted by the Liberal party unanimously. The 
possibility of carrying out so plausible and to many so palatable 
a scheme may weigh heavily on the side of proceeding first with 
a rectification of boundaries before dealing with Reform. 
But we imagine that the clever semi-democratic leaders of the 
Conservative party will be too much afraid of delay to attempt to 
compass their object by so round-about a proceeding. They will 
attempt to attain their object not by dilatory Commissions but 
by a Bill so drawn as to produce similar results. But it must 
be clear to every one that the only bait by which Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Stanley will be able to tempt the Tories to follow 
them in a bold measure of Reform would be the promise of a 
measure, which should satisfy the cry for a Representation of the 
Working Classes at the expense of the boroughs on one hand 
and to the further aggrandizement of the landlords on the 
other. No political sagacity is required to recognise that in- 
tention in all recent Conservative suggestions. This is mani- 
festly the key to all future contests, and with this in our hand 
— have an easy clue to any future Conservative Reform 

ill. 

A resuscitation of the Bill of 1859 is by common consent 
impossible. For though it was essentially a landowners’ bill, 
it refused that which has now become as even Conservatives 
admit a political necessity, a vertical Enfranchisement. A 
Reform Bill to succeed must answer at least two requisites. 
It must give a positive representation to the working classes ; 
in other words, it must carry a large vertical enfranchisement. 
It must provide that the representation should follow in some 
decent degree the tide of population industry and wealth 
northwards. The South was once more populous, more indus- 
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trious, more wealthy than the North. It was right that it 
should then have the lion’s share of representation. The North 
is now more populous, more industrious, more wealthy than the 
South. By parity of justice the great inequality in the repre- 
sentation of the South and North should in part at least be 
redressed. This-will render necessary a very heavy Redistri- 
bution Bill. The Conservatives themselves admit that the 
North is not fairly represented. Thus we conceive that the 
Conservatives and the Liberals will be agreed upon this, that 
the Bill of 1859 cannot be revived, but that the new proposal 
must embody a distinct and liberal vertical enfranchisement 
and a certain transfer of power from the South to the North. 
So far there may be agreement, so far the Liberals may be 
called upon to support heartily a Conservative measure. But 
simultaneously with hints of such probable proposals, ominous 
phrases are afloat in Conservative organs respecting the necessity 
of redressing the philoppidan tendencies as they are called of the 
first Reform Bill. And with the view of correcting these philop- 
pidan tendencies various measures are suggested of various de- 
grees of boldness and plausibility. The oppidan franchise may 
in the first instance be allowed full scope. The Conservatives 
seem ready to go down as low as you please short of manhood 
suffrage, proceeding we suspect on the basis that the weight of 
the boroughs is lost to them in any case, and that they must 
turn their attention exclusively to the counties. These they 
hope, we will not say to secure, but to render paramount, partly 
by the expulsion of all urban elements from the county vote, 
by redistribution of seats and rectification of boundaries, but 
partly also by a readjustment of the county franchise itself. A 
reduction of the franchise from £50 to £14 was particularly 
disagreeable to the Conservatives. It seemed to them to let in 
the independent Liberals and to exclude the dependent Con- 
servatives. Householders between £50 and £14 seemed very 
likely to be more liberal than the existing class of voters. But 
household suffrage in the counties would bring in the labourers, 
who would be under the thumb of the farmer, who is in his 
turn under the thumb of the landlord. Household suffrage 
in counties would therefore hold out attractions which the £14 
franchise would not present. (Unquestionably, the labourer 
having a vote, would be better treated by the landlord, which, 
however, is a parenthetical consideration.) If, while house- 
hold suffrage was conceded, the urban population could, in the 
main, be taken out of the counties, then there cannot be a doubt: 
that what remained would be overwhelmingly rural, and the 
county magnates would console themselves with this prospect 
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as an indemnity for the advance of radicalism, as they look 
upon it, in every other direction. 

It is here, if anywhere, that the brunt of the battle will be 
fought. The attempt to ringfence the counties will be resisted 
to the utmost, we think most properly resisted, not only by 
every Liberal, but by every sincere constitutionalist. Nothing 
can be worse in a constitutional point of view than the sharp 
demarcation of political classes. The recognition of those classes 
in a broad constitutional sense is one thing; their sharp defi- 
nition and unnecessarily exaggerated antagonism quite another. 
The rural element and its political outcome are in this country 
throughout essentially homogeneous. Of course, England, 
Wales, and Scotland, have each its own peculiarities in town 
and country. But taking the rural classes, both high and low, 
over the island at large, it would be difficult, we think, to find 
a country in which the rural feelings, the rural idea, and the 
rural life, habits, tendencies, and the rural politics, are so 
entirely one and the same. The Manchester man and the 
Edinburgh man have many striking differences. The man 
of Liverpool and the City man are at variance upon most 
important interests. The shopkeeper in Glasgow and the 
shopkeeper at Cheltenham are altogether different political 
animals. But the squire, the farmer, the labourer, take each 
all in all, is politically one and the same from land’s end to 
land’s end. The consequence of this is that in England, as we 
pointed out in our last article, the rural element in our repre- 
sentation is already too sharply defined, too harshly stereo- 
typed, too rigid, too compact, too powerful, and altogether over- 
represented. A statesman therefore could hardly be guilty of 
a greater solecism than to endeavour to make a rural element in 
the House of Commons more stereotyped, more rigid, more com- 
pact, and more overbearing still, by taking out of the counties 
those borough voters who are the only means of introducing 
the salt, even such as it is, of a little variety into the county 
representation. Yet we cannot forget that this is the solecism 
to which Mr. Disraeli seems most emphatically to have pledged 
himself. If, therefore, he is to be the parent and sponsor of 
the forthcoming measure, he must either abandon much of his 
earlier professions, or he must expect to encounter that oppo- 
sition which we believe and earnestly hope will defeat his bill. 
_Of course it is an anomaly, that many towns should have out- 

wn the borough limits, and overflowed into the counties. 

t is an anomaly that the forty shilling freeholders should vote 
in borough elections. The Chandos clause is an anomaly. The 
representation is from the crown to the sole a patchwork of 
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anomalies. English statesmanship consists, for a large part, in 
the wise selection of anomalies. ‘The objection of namely is no 
objection at all. 

To recapitulate. The Conservatives have a task before them 
in which they may succeed, but in which we cannot but admit 
that the odds are heavily against them. If they bring in no 
Reform Bill they are certain to be turned out. If they bring in 
a Conservative Reform without a vertical franchise they are 
certain to be turned out. If they bring in an apparently liberal 
Reform Bill, with a vertical franchise practically neutralised by 
clever expedients, they will most probably be turned out, and 
be turned out with a certainty that the Liberals must bring in 
as liberal a measure as they did, the checks omitted. They are, 
therefore, in this dilemma. If they do not outbid the late 
Government they will most certainly be defeated. If they do 
outbid the late Government in the letter, with a reservation in 
the spirit, they will find that portion of their measure adopted 
which they intended to neutralise, and that portion rejected 
which they intended to be paramount! A Conservative true 
to his party would declare, in the eloquent words of Mr. Lowe, 
that the first alternative would ruin their party, and the second 
alternative would ruin their country. 

It is refreshing to turn from the difficulties which beset the 
Conservatives to the plain course which lies before the Liberals. 
We have only two things to wish with regard to the Liberals in 
the approaching session—vigilance and generosity. The moment 
is clearly at hand when Reform will be settled. At no former 
period has political Machiavelianism offered greater temptation 
to the unwary to accept a compromise. The discussion has 
dragged its slow length along for sixteen years, and indifference 
has given way to alarm. The one feeling throughout the 
country, no doubt, is this :—‘ For heaven’s sake let us settle it.” 
It rests with the Liberals to prevent this desire for a compromise 
from hurrying us into the acceptance of unsatisfactory conditions. 
But on the other hand, the general feeling in favour of a settle- 
ment should act as a strong and reasonable incentive upon every 
Liberal to give the Conservatives the best aid in his power to 
pass the best Bill that can be devised. The Conservatives have 
no particular claim for indulgence. Their continuance in office 
may or may not be of advantage tothe country. Our men, 
man for man, are as good as their men—in one or two in- 
stances better; while, if we look not to Cabinets only, but to 
the party at large on both sides, the Conservatives are hopelessly 
overmatched. ‘But if we have no special reason for desiring to 
keep the Conservatives in office, neither should any desire to turn 
them out prevent us from co-operating sincerely with them, if 
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they rise above party considerations, and produce a good Bill. 
And it is no retort on their part to say, that what we call a good 
Bill, must in their eyes be not a Conservative, but a Liberal 
Bill. Unquestionably, it must be a Liberal Bill. There is no 
blinking the fact. And if they are wise in their generation they 
will pass it with a good grace. They have always resisted every 
improvement to the uttermost, doggedly. And then, when it 
became inevitable, they have turned round and carriedit. They 
resisted the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and carried it. They 
resisted the abolition of the Corn Laws, and carried it. They 
resisted the admission of the Jews into Parliament, and ad- 
mitted them. They have resisted Reform, a Liberal Reform, 
with equal pertinacity ; let them be true to their antecedents, and 
carry a Liberal Reform Bill. The time seems ripe that they 
should. It seems absolutely impossible that they can hope any 
longer in a policy of delay. Is it not then better, we do not 
say from our point of view, but from theirs, that they should 
carry a genuinely Liberal Reform Bill, and get all that credit 
for it, of which at this moment their party stands in so much 
need in the eyes of the country? Besides, is it not one of their 
boasts that they, the true Conservatives, are also the true 
Liberals ; that they do not fear the people ; that they trust the 
working classes, and that the working classes trust them? Let 
them clench their professions by enfranchising the working man, 
and not at the same time betray their dread of him by giving 
the landowners additional powers to keep him in order. We 
know there is a class of men who, without professing the divine 


right of an aristocracy, or the divine wisdom of landowners, : 


are haunted by the idea of the working man as a unionist, and 
they dread his admission into Parliament, when, as they say, 
from land’s end to land’s end, labour is in open insurrection 
against capital, and every servant’s hand is against his master. 
Even if this were strictly true, it would be the crying reason 
above all others, for admitting the working classes to a share, 
a large share, in the open, public, and recognised de- 
bates of the country at large. This is a ground, above 
all others, which must have weight with the Conservatives. 
They must, above all other men, desire that questions so vital 
as those of labour and capital, master and servant, should 
rather be fought out in Parliament than settled secretly with 
closed doors in the teeth of Parliament by unrecognised societies. 
Those who maintain, as Mr. Lowe maintains, that ours is the 
very best Parliament in the very best country, forget that no 
Parliament is a good Parliament which leaves half the country 
unrepresented. And we are not here advocating,—we are 
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opposed to manhood suffrage. We only want labour to be 
represented in the same sense as land is represented, and in that 
sense it is not represented at all. This is one defect which 
Mr. Lowe’s principles will not cover. Neither will they cover 
the sins of omission of the present Parliament. England is 
uneducated, England is the most pauper-ridden, the most 
crime-ridden country in the civilized world; and these three 
cardinal curses—we might go into further details, but let this 
suffice—we lay distinctly and with conviction at the door of a 
Parliament from which the working classes are excluded. Mr. 
Lowe has conclusively shown that the admission of the middle 
classes to political power has rendered prosperous and ha 
beyond expectation those strata of society to which Mr. Lowe’s 
vision seems limited. May we not hope that the Reform Bill of 
1867 will do for the working classes that which was done for 
the middle classes by the Reform Bill of 1832—admit them to 
the franchise without giving them a monopoly of power, and 
secure their co-operation in all measures affecting themselves 
without detriment to the interests or independence of any other 
class of the community ? 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitie Penin- 
sula. By Cart Rirrer. Translated and Adapted to the 
Use of Biblical Students. By Witttam L. Gace. 4 vols. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. . 


Ritter’s Erdkunde von Asien, as many of our readers know, is a mag- 
nificent series of volumes, constituting what Mr. Gage justly calls a 
‘Colossal Geography of Asia.’ It is a scientific and not a Biblical work ; 
* universal in its scope, and by no means limited to the evolution of 
‘ Judaism and Christianity.’ It is, perhaps, the greatest geographical 
work ever accomplished by one man. 

The portion of the ‘ Erdkunde’ which relates to the geography of the 
Holy Land, i.e., to the Sinaitic Peninsula, Palestine proper, and Syria, 
be , if translated, fill about fourteen octavo volumes of 450 ages 
each. Ritter was not a traveller, but a scientific geographer, endowed 
with a remarkable geographical genius. Had he been enabled personally 
to visit the localities that he describes, his work would have been to the 
geography of Palestine what Gibbon’s work is to Roman history. His 
extensive learning, his marvellous power of intuition, his scrupulous 
fairness, which often betrays him into hesitancy, if not vacillation, and his 
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synthetic and artistic power of presenting his materials, are perhaps 
unrivalled. His method is to present a complete digest of all that is 
known concerning the countries he describes, viz., of all the accounts of 
previous travellers, which he compares, arranges, and presents with an 
accuracy and order that make his work as interesting as it is instructive. 

To have translated the whole of the geography of the Biblical lands 
would have been an undertaking too vast, and yet there are few Biblical 
students who would not be glad to possess it. Mr. Gage, however, has 
done a safer, and therefore wiser thing. He has condensed the fourteen 
volumes into four, and he has done this with admirable skill and great 
success. ‘I was led,’ he says, ‘to believe that the most feasible method 
‘ of condensing, was to retain almost or quite intact whatever illustrates 
‘ the Bible, and just so much of what remained as would keep the out- 
‘ lines of the subject unbroken, and allow the reader to see the masterly 
* method of the original work.’ 

The literature of the Holy Land is immense. Scores of books have 
been written about Palestine since Ritter closed his labours; some of 
them of great scientific value; Stanley, Porter, Wilson, and Tristram 
are oak laeon. to English readers; Mr. Grove has contributed to 
Smith’s Dictionary, and Mr. Porter to that of Dr. Alexander, geograe 
phical articles of a very high order; Captain Wilson and his exploring 
party have made some interesting discoveries, and will probably re-create 
the scientific topography of Palestine. But however Ritter may be sup- 
plemented, he cannot be superseded ; his great work is the summary of 
all that had been done before it; it must be the starting point of what- 
ever is done after it. Indeed, those who have since contributed the most 
to the geography of the Holy Land delight to call him master. His 
work is and must be an imperishable treasure of matters, the most inter- 
esting to students of the Bible. 

It is of course impossible, within the limits of a notice like this, to 
enter into any of the details of so multifarious a work: even to give 
a synopsis of its contents, would be to fill three or four pages with mere 
index matter. We will, therefore, only say generally, that the first 
volume is occupied by the Peninsula of Sinai; a historical introduction 
brings together the knowledge contributed by travellers down to Burck- 
hardt. The different parts and routes of the Peninsula are then described ; 
the two great groups of Serbal and Sinai especially, and their conflicting 
claims to be the mountain of the lawgiving, are weighed. Ritter gives 
the weight of his great authority in favour of Sinai, a conclusion to 
which personal observation had brought us. There is no possible spot 
near enough to Serbal for the purposes of the narrative where a multi- 
tude of people could encamp. Ritter inclines to the opinion that the 
encampment at Sinai was on the plain of Sebayeh, at the southern end 
of the mass of Sinai, in view of Jebel Mousa. For many reasons, the fact 
that Jebel Mousa can be seen from every part of it being one, we are 
strongly convinced that it was on the plain kr Rahah, at the northern 
end, under the peaks of Siifsafeh, and in the broad opening of the Wady 
el Sheikh. To this conclusion, the editor remarks, the explorations of 
Stanley and more recent travellers have tended. 

Very great geographical interest attaches to the unique basin or fissure 
of the Dead Sea, and Mr. Grove has translated for this work M. Lartet’s 
elaborate essay on its formation, also M.Terreil’s essay on the composition 
of its water. The work also contains summaries of all that, up to its 

ublication, was known about the tombs of the Patriarchs at Hebron. 
nang however, has been added to our knowledge by the visits of the 
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Prince of Wales and Mr. Fergusson than was possessed before. It 
is a singular illustration of the tenacity of Mussulman exclusiveness, 
that all our affirmations concerning the visit of the latter were met at 
Hebron by an utter and abrupt denial. 

Ritter enters fully into the entangled question concerning the origin 
of the Mosque of Omar, the site of the Temple, the Walls of Jerusalem, 
and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. He affirms, on the —_—— of 
Arabian historians, that the House of the Rock was erected by the Caliph 
Abd-al-Melek in the year 686. He ridicules Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ whim- 
sical hypothesis,’ that the Mosque of Omar is identical with the ancient 
Christian Church of the Holy Sepulchre. A singular blunder of either 
the author or the translator represents the cave under the Kubbet es 
Sukhrah—the summit of Moriah,as 600 feet in length ; the entire platform, 
in the centre cf which the Mosque of Omar stands, is only 550 feet long. 
The Mosque of Omar itself is an octagon, each side of which measures 
only 67 feet, and the cave of the rock occupies but a small portion of its 
area. Speaking simply from the impression made by it, we should say 
that it is not more than 30 feet in diameter. Large additions again 
have been made to the literature of the Haram since Ritter wrote. The 
editor has appended notes to indicate the principal conclusions thus 
reached. It is superfluous to commend a work of so peerless a character 
as this. By publishing it at a price so reasonable, Messrs. Clark have 
placed it within the reach of almost every Biblical student, and few, 
we apprehend, will be without it. 


The Life of David Roberts, R.A. Compiled from his Journals and 
other sources. By James Batiantine. With Etchings and 
Facsimiles of Pen-and-ink Sketches by the Artist. Edin- 
burgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


We are getting rich in biographies of British painters. We have 
great painters enough, and biographical materials enough for a Vasari 
of our own, whenever he shall appear ; not to speak of past generations, 
although the memoirs of many of them are being produced in this, 
we have Haydon, Leslie, Uwins, Turner, Blake, David Scott, Wilkie, 
and many others; to which the interesting biography of Roberts must 
now be added. It is remarkable, too, how many of them are Scotchmen ; 
and men who have fought their way upward from a very low social 
level, by dint of genius and determination. Perhaps no population so 
small, not excepting old Greece itself, has furnished so large a propor- 
tion of men eminent in almost every department of literature and art. 
It might not be difficult to select reasons for this, but so it is. 

David Roberts was a Scotchman, the son of a working shoemaker in 
Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, whcse highest ambition it was to see him 
a worthy devotee of St. Crispin—able to ‘make and mend shoon.’ His 

arents were industrious, moral, and affectionate ; they did their best 

y their son, and he repaid their love by his grateful care. They were 
‘very poor,’ and could not, therefore, give him much education. His 
artistic genius found its first rude, but unmistakeable expression, in 
attempts to represent to his mother what he had seen on the Mound, in 
= and wild beast shows, ‘by scratches on the whitewashed 

itchen wall, with the end of a burnt stick and a bit of keel.’ He copied 
such pictures and engravings as he could procure, and was especially 
elated when a lady gave him drawings to copy. He showed his produc- 
tions to Grahame, then master of the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh, 
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with a view to his becoming an artist-pupil there. Grahame, however, 
gave what Roberts thinks the most semidioes advice—that he should be 
apprenticed to a house-painter, which would enable him still to prac- 
tise drawing, while he learnt an art by which he could at any rate earn 
his living. Accordingly he was apprenticed for seven years to Mr. 
Gavin Bengo, an ornamental house-painter, who appears to have been a 
capricious and tyrannical master. His long winter evenings were in- 
dustriously spent in drawing, the light of the lamp by which his father 
was mending shoes being laid under contribution. This was very 
characteristic. Through life his dogged perseverance, and amazing power 
of work, fulfilled in him Carlyle’s conception of the chief part of genius. 
At the close of his apprenticeship he became scenic artist to a travel- 
ling circus, occasionally taking his part on the stage, and availing him- 
self of the opportunities which it afforded of copying bits of cathedrals 
and of public buildings wherever he went. Then he was engaged as 
scene painter in an Edinburgh theatre; and gradually won for himself 
a reputation sufficient to secure for him an engagement at Drury Lane, 
where he was associated with Clarkson Stanfield, his great rival in 
artistic fame, but his life-long friend. His first oil painting was sent to 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1821, and was rejected; but this only 
stimulated him to fresh efforts, and the following year he sent three 

ictures, of which, to his — surprise and delight, two were not only 

ung, but sold at 50s. each. The amount of work which he sometimes 
did as a scene painter was almost incredible, and yet every year he 
exhibited pictures; until his work rapidly brought him both fame and 
fortune. The chief interest of his life centres in these early struggles. 
There is but little to note concerning his long subsequent career as an 
artist. It is‘ a continuous triumphal procession—unbroken by vicissitude, 
unshadowed by care. He journeyed to Spain, and filled his portfolio with 
two or three hundred subjects for pictures. He then went to the East, 
and in Upper Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, and Syria made the sketches for 
his — and successful work on ‘Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy 


His journals during these journeys are somewhat commonplace; they 
are, indeed, little more than an artist’s log. Roberts possessed none of 
the literary power which, apart from their professional art, distinguished 
some of his brethren— Haydon, David Scott, William Blake, and 
Leslie, for instance. His letters are full of good sense, and of a homely 
kindliness of heart, which give a very favourable impression of the man. 
His eye is that of an artist, in form and colour; not that of poetic 
imagination, or of an artist in words. Happy in his family, happy in 
his friends, honouring and supporting his aged parents, and honoured 
and loved by them—the glory of his — and at the pinnacle 
of artistic fame-—he had nothing to desire. He died in 1864, at the age 
’ — the greatest architectural painter that Britain has pro- 


Mr. Ballantine, who edits his a, was his colour boy in 
the Edinburgh Theatre, and his life-long friend. He has himself 
achieved fame, in both glass-staining and literature. We could, how- 
ever, have wished for a better book than this is. The feeling which has 
left Roberts almost entirely to tell the story of his own life is very praise- 
worthy; but much of mere diary detail might advantageously have been 
omitted from his journals, and much might have been added by Mr. 
Ballantine himself that would have given a richer setting to the letters 
and more vivid colours to the portrait. Roberts was the centre of a 
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large and loving circle, from which, as well as from Mr. Ballantine’s own 
recollections, many characteristic traits and racy anecdotes might have 
been ‘ 

The volume is sumptuously got up. The great Edinburgh publishers 
are commendably proud of their fellow-townsman, and have erected for 
him a shrine which is in itself a work of high art. Nine etchings, now 
for the first time published, with facsimiles of his own pen-and-ink 
— of some of] his principal pictures, make this a drawing-room 

ook. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Fietp, D.D. 
New York: Charles Triibner & Co. 


The history of the heroes of the Atlantic cable—the Argonauts of our 
day—far surpasses in romance and achievement the deeds of their 
mythical prototypes, and will possibly fill the wonder books of future 
ages. We have had graphic accounts of the Atlantic expeditions of 
1857 and 1858 from the pen of Mr. Woods—in the Times, the elegant 
and brilliant volume of Dr. Russell in 1865, and the concise and busi- 
ness-like chronicle of last year’s success by Mr. Deane. But these 
disjointed fragments scarcely suggested the vein of romance which 
really ran through them all. Dr. Field has therefore done well in thus 
early presenting us with a complete and succinct history of this great 
achievement. It could hardly se fallen into better hands. Dr. Field 
is a near relative of Mr. Cyrus Field, who has been the moving spirit of 
the whole enterprise ; and he is about as pleasant a writer as we could 
hope to find. ithout entering into the details either of the science of 
telegraphy, or of the art of making or laying cables, he weaves into his 
story enough of information concerning each to ensure from every 
reader of his book an intelligent appreciation of the achievement. It 
is the application of these, their culservionse to the will of man, their 
life rather than their nature, that he exhibits. Hence the charm of the 
book. It is a new story of the triumph of men who may fairly be called 
heroes, victors over laws and forces of nature, changing these from 
lawless tyrants into docile servants. 

At the time when the Atlantic telegraph was first projected, there 
was so little experience in submarine cables, that only a very bold and 
brave man would have undertaken it. One or two of our own Channels 
had been recently spanned, and a clever English engineer had laid a 
cable from Prince award Island to New Brunswick. It was this 
_— Mr. F. N. Gisborne, who first drew forth Mr. Cyrus Field 
rom the leisure which, whilst still a young man, his quick success in 
business had won for him. Mr. Gisborne had projected and begun the 
telegraph from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to New York—over a 
thousand miles—for the purpose of bringing the capital city of the 
West two days nearer England; and after a partial but honourable and 
costly success against rare obstacles, he had succumbed from the want 
of monied support. He brought proposals for the sale of his scheme 
to Mr. Field, who, at first, reluctant to consider any new task, was at 
last attracted by the importance of bringing the two nations even 
two days nearer to each other. This was the germ of the greater 
enterprise, to which, with characteristic promptitude and energy, Mr. 
Field devoted himself, almost from that hour. For, as he prepared 
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his plans and conned his globe, he asked himself—Why not also 
from St. John’s to Ireland? He forthwith put the question (not 
to them, or perhaps to others a new one, but now for the first time prac- 
tically laid hold of) to Professor Morse and to Lieutenant Maury ; and 
as the one replied he knew no reason why not in electricity, and the 
other that he knew none in the ocean, he resolved that the experiment 
should be made. What atask he had undertaken, it took twelve long 
anxious years to show him—years in which he had to make above fifty 
voyages, over thirty of them across the Atlantic; and years in which, at 

ifferent times, he had to raise £1,900,000 of money ; first, in the face 
of the scepticism of little experience, and then thrice in the face of that 
of proved failures. But he never harked back. Each time he sub- 
scribed handsomely on his own account, and of the first £350,000, he 
himself paid no less than £61,000. He returned home from the first 
failure in 1857, to find that what of his handsome fortune was not lying 
at the bottom of the sea had been wrecked in the crisis of that year. 
But he still held on, and when the whole management of the expedition 
of 1858 was put into his hands by the London Board, he declined the 
salary they urged upon him. After the third failure he patiently bided 
his time, whilst our ys: of Trade Committee sat and reported upon 
the whole question of Submarine baby gpd ; and whilst the first years 
of civil war swept disastrously over his country, and when the right 
moment was come, he was again at his work with unresting and un- 
wearying care. Throughout, from first to last, in sunshine or in gloom, 
he at least never failed or flagged, in hope or in toil. Now, of course, 
Dr. Field tells us all this of his relative, but he does so with good taste and 
manly frankness, and without failing by so much as a hair’s breadth in 
according their rightful prominence and praise to those other noble men 
on both sides of the water (but mainly in England) who stood by the 
real hero of the enterprise, and nerved his arm in every need, and to 
those men of science and of skill whose names are rightly graven in our 
national annals. Nor does he omit a well-deserved tribute to the British 
Government, whose enlightened generosity is made to stand out in bitter 
contrast with the conduct, not of the American Executive or some of its 
leading statesmen (Mr. Seward at the head of them), but of a large part 
of the Senate and its contemptible lobby, before the war. And it is 
right to add, that Dr. Field accords to his relative no higher position 
than his co-workers have assigned him, or than those who know and 
have watched Mr. Cyrus Field rejoice to acknowledge. 

We cannot attempt to follow the narrative, or to make any esti- 
mate of the value to science and to civilization of the deeds it chro- 
nicles. Itis a great thing to have so knit together the two kindred 
nations, to have proved that telegraph cables can rest so calmly on 
the deep ocean bed, and, if soundly made, be recovered with such 
certainty; and it is a grand gain to science to have established for 
her what before she could claim only by induction. And very beauti- 
fully does Dr. Field bring out, too, the contrast between the vast 
depths and distances dealt with in the problem, and the delicacy of 
the instruments and tests employed: as, for instance, when it was 
detected that, ‘down on the deep sea-floor was some minute defect, a pin’s 
‘point in a length measured by thousands of miles.’ We cannot refrain, 
however, from noticing the rare felicity with which Lord Carlisle, at the 
starting of the first expedition from the coast of Ireland, described the 
vessels as they went forth on their errand as ‘ beautiful upon the waters, 
‘even as are the feet upon the mountains of those who preach the Gos- 
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w of peace,’ or the prophetic warning he gave to the state adventurers : 
‘We ought still to remember that we must speak with the modesty of 
‘those who begin, and not of those who close an experiment; and it 
‘behoves us to remember that the pathway to great achievements has 
‘ frequently to be hewn out amidst risks and difficulties, and that pre- 
‘liminary failure is even the law and condition of ultimate success.’ 
Singularly enough, the three voyages which were begun with demonstra- 
tions were each disastrous, whilst the two which were successful in 1858 
for a time, and in 1866, began noiselessly and almost unobserved. Even 
the check to the reasonable exultation at the first success in 1858, too, 
seemed to come with romantic sharpness. Nearly a month after the 
cable had been laid, the citizens of N ew York had given themselves up 
to such a day of celebration as the city had never witnessed before ; 
and the enthusiasm of the great meeting for a presentation to Mr. Cyrus 
Field, had culminated in the reading by that gentleman of a dispatch, 
dated from Ireland that very day, and telling him that the directors 
were ‘on their way to open the line to the public.’ ‘ But,’ says Dr. 
Field, ‘ Alas for all human glory | ... That very day that a whole 
‘ city rose up to do honour tothe Atlantic Telegraph and its author, it 
‘gave its last throb, and that cable was thenesiatth to sleep for ever 
‘silent in its ocean grave.’ 

Perhaps not silent for ever, however, for there seems to be some hope 
—we confess we think a shadowy one—that the cable of 1858 may yet 
be laid hold of, and, despite its defective manufacture, turned to good 
account by the improved means of electric transmission. If this should 
be done, the triumph would indeed be complete ; and the fresh encourage- 
ment to enterprise, and the cheapening of communication which would 
ensue, would intensify the benefits which are happily already secured to 
us, and the history of the origin of which should at once become familiar 
to every household. 


Tes Finances de la Russie. Par M. L. Wotowsk1, Membre de 
l'Institut. Paris: Guillanim. 1864. 8vo. Pp. 256. 


La Question des Bangues. Par le méme. Paris: Guillanim. 
1864. 8vo. Pp. 600. 


La Crise Financiere de L’ Angleterre. (Extrait de la ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ 15 Aotit, 1866.) Pp. 32. 


(The same.) Second Partie extrait de la ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ 1 Sept., 1866. 


At present we can do no more than direct attention to the preceding 
list of. recent works by one of the most sound and eminent of the conti- 
nental economists. M. Wolowski writes with the precision and fulness 
of a mind profoundly versed in the scenes and literature of the subjects 
upon which he discourses, and his looks are especially remarkable for the 
clear and pointed manner in which they either assert the writer’s own 
views or dispute and examine those of others. In the two articles from the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ he does us the honour to criticise the article 
on the Financial Panic which appeared in the ‘ British Quarterly’ for 
July, 1866. M. Wolowski finds many things in ‘that article with which 
he does not agree. We regret his dissent, but nothing can be more 
cautious and suggestive than the arguments he advances in support of 
his own views. Tt is one of the most agreeable circumstances of the 
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times that the unity of purpose and investigation between English and 
French corte | writers becomes every year more extensive and 
decided. The ‘Enquéte sur les Banques et le Credit,’ instituted by the 
French Government nearly two years ago, is so rapidly approaching the 
completion of its labours, that the Report may be expected to appear early 
next year. The Commissioners have obtained replies to an extensive 
series of systematic questions from eminent persons in almost every 
country, and great anxiety is felt to see in an actual official form, the 
results of perhaps the most exhaustive investigation yet undertaken into 
the subject of Credit and Banks. M. Wolowski’s writings and labours, 
extended over many years, have done much to prepare the way for such 
an inquiry. 


The Vine and its Fruit, in relation to Wine. By James L. 
Denman. Longmans & Co. 


There are, it is said, two things of which no man likes to confess him- 
self to be a bad judge, wine and a horse; and yet there are few things 
about which men are more liable to be taken in. Of the two, the 
liquid has pen more points of difficulty for the judgment than the 
quadruped, because it appeals to a more uncertain sense. In the case of 
even the most practised connoisseur of wine, yesterday’s dinner may 
have totally disqualified to-day’s palate. But wine itself occasionally 
displays caprices which put it beyond the pale of possible judgment, 
especially as to what may be its ultimate development. It sometimes 
begins its mischievous pranks before it? becomes the ‘ enemy which men 
‘ put into their mouths to steal away their brains.’ For instance, out of 
a score of casks of young Sherry, all precisely the same in the first 
instance, all treated in one way, and stored in one place, two or three, 
after a lapse of time, may turn out of totally different character from 
the rest ; and in a bin of Port wine, all from the same pipe, many dozens 
may sometimes be found sour, whilst the remaining betdies are perfectly 
sound and good. Such are some of the eccentricities of wine. But 
what of the book before us? Why, its very title is encouraging—‘ The 
Vine and its Fruit, in relation to Wine.’ ould that we could always 
believe that ‘wine’ might honestly boast of such respectable family con- 
nections. Thenmight we sometimes follow the advice of St. Paul to 
Timothy a little less reluctantly. But we have heard of ;Hamburgh, 
with its never-failing vintages and its marvellous capacity of pro- 
ducing every iggy | of the precious liquor on ,the same spot, 
and in one year (always a comet year, of course), and we are 
cautious. As to the mysteries of Hamburgh manufactures, Mr. Den- 
man says nothing; but he discourses eloquently and well upon every 
matter of interest connected with the genuine production. Concern- 
ing the early history of wine, and the drinking usages of antiquity, 
he gives an amount of interesting information, which shows that he 
has studied the subject thoroughly. He takes us by the hand and 
conducts us through all the wine-growing countries of the world, 
describes the nature of the soil of each district, the various modes of 
culture and manufacture adopted, and the distinctive character of the 
wines produced, furnishing us with figures and details which have the 
very exceptional charm of not being heavy or wearisome. He describes, 
too, the scenery of the wine districts with a freshness and vividness not 
at all usual in books of this kind. We wish, however, he had devoted a 
little more space in his French department to the important districts of 
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the Médoc, the Cété d’Or, and Champagne. Brevity is apt sometimes to 
mislead. What our author says about Sillery Caampagne does not con- 
vey quite the right impression. Indeed, it may almost be said that no 
such wine now exists, except on the labels of bottles. Long ago a pro- 
prietor of the Chateau de Sillery was highly celebrated for his wines, 
made at the chateau from grapes produced in the neighbourhood. Little 
wine, however, if any, is made there now; and the vine is not cultivated 
to any extent sufficiently near the village of Sillery to justify the con- 
tinuance of a di-tinctive designation. Another point on which we are 
not quite d’accord with Mr. Denman relates to ‘South African.’ He 
says, speaking of these wines, ‘Their progress towards a high standard 
‘ of perfection has been recognised by the British consumer, as evinced 
‘ in their still extending use and popularity.” Where is the evidence of 
this P Why, the very name of ‘ South African,’ so conspicuously displayed 
throughout London a few years ago, has become almost obsolete. Even 
that well-dressed gentleman who used to confront us on pasteboard in 
every omnibus, standing in startled admiration of the contents of a glass 
held up between the light and one open eye, and delightedly exclaiming 
‘What, South African! has passed into the service of some other, and 
we hope more worthy Bacchanalian interest; we believe 36s. —— 
No, no; with all our African sympathies, we never could take lovingly 
to ‘ Cape,’ even under a new and more attractive appellation. We can, 
however, cordially recommend Mr. Denman’s book to all who wish to 
learn something about wine, and even those whose interest in the cheering 
beverage is generally limited to its appearance at table will find, if they 
will read the book, that it does not share with wine the character most 
in favour with connoisseurs at the present day—it is not dry. 


Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By Sir Joun F. W. 
Herscue., Bart., K.H., &c. London: Alexander Strahan. 


Most of the papers contained in this volume were contributed to ‘Good 
Words,’ and are, therefore, familiar to many of our readers. The 
lucidity with which the processes and results of great scientific learn- 
ing are presented is very remarkable. Without any elaborate con- 
descension or metaphorical ingenuity, the author is naturally simple and 
earnest in thought. This fits the volume for household use, and few 
educated youths will be willingly ignorant of the elementary science 
which it imparts. The greatest scientific genius and learning have been 
employed for their use in making things simple. 

More than this we are not competent to say. It would be the height 
of presumption for any one not a Herschel to pronounce a judgment 
upon his scientific conclusions. We may, however, add, that Sir John 

erschel does not deem it unscientific to recognise and reverence the 
pervading presence ot God amid his works. He is not of those ‘ undevout 
astronomers’ who are ‘mad.’ To all whom the revelations of science can 
charm this volume will be a great treat. 


The Athenian Year, and its bearing on the Eclipses of Thucydides 
and Ptolemy, and the Metonic Cycle. By Franke Parker, 
M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 

We think this writer has published prematurely. In three places he 
either retracts or modifies former statements. His colligation of facts is 
NO, LXXXIX. R 
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insufficient, and consequently his conclusions are unsound. The object of 
this pamphlet is to pe ha a view st “epee by the author in his ‘ Light 
upon Thucydides,’ which makes the Peloponnesian War to have begun 
B.c. 451. To do this, he urges at length that the eclipses referred to by 
Thucydides are not the same as those which are commonly fixed upon, 
because he places them in the summer, and did not mean by summer 
what we do. No one ever supposed that he did, and Mr. Parker is quite 
wrong in saying, that ‘the learned world holds that Munychion was the 
‘ first spring month.’ Let him consult Poppo, and he will find facts at 
variance with both this statement and his own idea that Anthesterion 
was the first spring month. He is singularly out in his view of Thucy- 
dides’ division of the year into summer and winter, supposing them to 
have been of-equal duration; whereas, Thucydides nowhere says or 
implies anything of the kind: his division was only a provisional 
arrangement, never claims to be exact, and seems to have been very 
unequally made. Both Arnold and Poppo agree in including spring and 
autumn in the summer. Mr. Parker’s data need both correcting and 
amplifying. In his next publication, we hope he will retract the opinions 
advanced in this, and above all, will correct the statement made in the 
first sentence of the above, viz., that Alexander the Great died in 
423 B.c. 


Vivisection: Is it Necessary or Justifiable? Being two Prize 
Essays published by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Hardwicke. 


If this Society, which awarded prizes to the writers of the essays 
contained in this volume, included man among the animals it wished to 
rotect from cruelty, it would have given the first place to Dr. Mark- 
a Essay, entitled ‘Experiments and Surgical Operations upon Living 
Animals ;’ and the second to that of Mr. Fleming, upon ‘ Vivisection.’ 
Both papers are good; that on ‘ Vivisection’ is written from the animal 
side, that on ‘ Experiments, &c.’ from the human point of view. Yielding 
to none in love for the brute creation, we think that the true physiolo- 
gist should love ‘man the more;’ and that, under certain conditions, 
he may make use of the sufferings of frogs, rabbits, dogs, and horses. 
The question, discussed and answered in the negative by Mr. Fleming, 
is the wtility of vivisection, and we think that he has failed to prove his 
point. Admitting freely and fully that much has been done from which 
moral good has issued, it is absolutely untrue to state that experiments 
upon living animals are without any value. Many important doctrines 
in physiology have been established by vivisection; and, although 
much that is now held to be true may be shown hereafter to be 
erroneous, it cannot be denied that the growth of physiological know- 
ledge has been assisted by means which Mr. Fleming would repudiate. 
Dr. Markham states, and we believe truly, that ‘ Experiments on living 
‘animals, performed with the object of advancing medical and surgical 
‘knowledge, and of thereby relieving indirectly human suffering or pro- 
‘longing human life, are, under certain well-defined restrictions, justi- 
‘fiable;’ and further, that ‘in justified experiments the sum-total of 
‘ pain inflicted is small.’ 

No terms are strong enough to express our horror and disgust at the 
proceedings of certain French schools of veterinary surgery, when, 
under the pretence of conferring manual dexterity upon those who were 
to become veterinary surgeons, operations are performed upon animals 
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while yet alive, from which the student can learn really nothing, except 
a worse than brutal disregard to suffering. Mr. Fleming has described 
the proceedings of the school at Alfort, and they are so horrible that we 
dare scarcely read them a secondtime. He says nothing, he could say 
nothing, too severe in reprobation of such atrocities. Those who direct 
and perpetrate them are not amenable to either reason, or high feeling, 
or common sense; and their detail only serves to rouse in the minds of 
the reader a resentment which it is difficult to keep within the bounds of 
moderation. Agreeing with him fully in denouncing such cruel out- 
rages, we still hold that vivisection has taught much, that itis justifiable 
to make use of it to ascertain new truths which are likely to relieve 
future suffering; but that it should be prosecuted only when other 
means fail to give the information that is required; that the experiments 
should be well arranged and skilfully performed ; that the diminution 
of pain should be regarded in the means as well as in the end; and that 
repetition of experiments for the mere purpose of demonstration is as 
cruel as it is unjustifiable. 


Animal Magnetism and Magnetic Lucid Somnambulism, with 
Observations and Illustrative Instances of Analogous Pheno- 
mena occurring Spontaneously, and an Appendix of Corro- 
borative and Correlative Observations and Facts. By Epwin 
Lez, M.D. London: Longmans. 1866. 


The book before us is the essay crowned with success by a ‘ Society 
‘ for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences,’ existing at Milan. The 
question proposed for competition by the Society was, ‘ What really 
‘useful applications to Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics, are 
‘ likely to result from the Studies that have been pursued with reference 
‘to the Phenomena connected with Animal Magnetism?’ and we think 
that the author has been eminently successful in showing that no ‘reall 
‘ useful applications ’ to the sciences enumerated have yet been vended 
and that such ‘applications’ are not ‘likely to result’ from the method 
of inquiry hitherto pursued. The book is full of very extraordinary 
stories, many of which are perfectly familiar to all who have seen or 
read much of the history of so-called Animal Magnetism; but it confers 
no new light upon the subject, and it fails to show that the old light was 
worth having. There is in it a collection of strange coincidences, of 
phenomena very much more like conjuring tricks than scientific experi- 
ments, and of utterly silly platitudes in physiology, pathology, and 
therapeutics. 

No one who has attended to the subject doubts that a peculiar 
condition of the body and mind may be induced in certain individuals 
by various processes termed ‘ magnetic,’ ‘mesmeric,’ or ‘hypnotic,’ but 
the ‘ really useful applications’ of this condition have not been shown 
by Dr. Edwin Lee. The facts which may be regarded as established 
are these: that, in a few people of peculiar temperament, certain senses 
appear to be rendered obtuse, while others exhibit an increased activity ; 
that some movements are restrained in their exercise, while others are 
exaggerated in their force and persistence, or perverted in their 
character; and that the mental condition differs from that which 
obtains naturally, and that it does so mainly in its degree of réadiness 
to catch suggestions made by individuals having distinct sympathy with 
the performer. 
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The real uses of such a condition have been very occasionally met 
with in the relief of pain and spasm, when such symptoms have occurred 
in a class of specially sensitive patients ; but, in admitting so much, it 
must be borne in mind that both pain and spasm are frequently relieved 
by mental impressions, and that the modus operandi of ‘magnetism,’ is, 
as yet, by no means clearly limited to the physical effect of ‘ passes.’ 

As an example of mesmerism applied to diagnosis, the following may 
be taken as a specimen. A young man is told that ‘he suffered from 
‘ stomach disorder, and that he had enlargement of some of the abdominal 
* viscera, ever since the attack of a disease of which he still felt the 
‘ effects; which statement he admitted was true.’ The therapeutical 
directions given by the clairvoyante are of a piece with the severe 
accuracy of their diagnosis, and both the descriptions of diseases and the 
means employed for their cure remind us of the delineations of 
character given by phrenologists and interpreters of handwriting, which 
are often so good that they will suit equally well a dozen individuals at 
once. If one hundredth part of what is asserted in this book be true in 
regard of clairvoyance, there ought never to be an undetected criminal 
or an unknown disease ; insurance offices would be annihilated, for they 
depend upon the measurement of ignorance about life, which ignorance 
would no longer exist ; fortunes need never be lost; speculation would 
never worry the world any more ; railway accidents would be unknown; 
election expenses might be spared ; and a new world, in which everybody 
* knew everything, would take the place of the present blundering machine 
called ‘Society,’ and would roll on in its orbit as smoothly as it is said 
to do in the pages of faérie romance. Unhappily, clairvoyance has done 
little yet but demonstrate the necessity for a much more exact observa- 
tion in all matters relating to human life; and the devoted workers at 
magnetism have yet to prove that there are any ‘really useful appli- 
‘ cations’ of their art to any of the sciences which have for their object 
the alleviation of human suffering. 


On the Nature of Cholera asa Guide to Treatment. By Witt1aM 
Sepewick, Surgeon to the St. Marylebone Provident Dis- 
pensary. London: Walton & Maberly. 


Mr. Sedgwick has tried to apply the latest discoveries in physiology 
to an explanation of the peculiar and complicated phenomena of cholera. 
In doing this, he displays great ingenuity and a very shrewd appre- 
ciation of the direction from which a right theory of cholera is likely 
‘ultimately to come. His theory, in one form or another, has always 
had many supporters, but is thought to have been strengthened lately 
by the experiments of MM. Pourfour de Petit, Bernard, and others, 
which have certainly done much to clarify our notions of the function 
of the sympathetic. Mr. Sedgwick attributes the phenomena of cholera 
to a paralysis of the semilunar ganglia of the sympathetic. Physi- 
ologists generally will be disposed to agree largely with Mr. Sedgwick. 
Physicians, on the other hand, will think less favourably of his argu- 
ment, in so far as it depends on the rigid comparison which he draws 
between the case of cholera and the case of perforation of the stomach, 
which, to physicians generally, will appear very different cases. Mr. 
Sedgwick thinks highly of the importance of bleeding in cholera, both 
from physiological considerations, and from therapeutical experience. 
It is not for us, however, to go into detail. The book is one of con- 
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siderable merit. It shows an extensive acquaintance with the subject, 
and with physiology ; and though it contains many seriously doubtful 
statements and fanciful views, it deserves a good place in the literature 
of cholera, a literature which certainly includes cartloads of trash. 


Diarrhea and Cholera: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment. 
Through the Agency of the Nervous System. By Joun 
CuapMan, M.D. Second Edition, enlarged. London: 
_Triibner & Co. 


Dr. Chapman and his ice-bags to the spine, in cholera, are among the 
novelties of this terrible?epidemic. ‘The ice-bags have not yet made 
themselves any reputation as remedies for cholera. Dr. Chapman, 
indeed, is sutialied that he has made a great discovery. This discovery 
is two-fold. First, that all the phenomena of cholera are due to 
hy pereemia (excess of blood) of the‘ spinal cord and of the sympathetic 
nervous system; and secondly, that bags of ice have the power of 
controlling or entirely removing this hyperemia. Dr. Chapman’s book 
is too big and discursive. He everywhere theorises too eagerly in 
favour of his particular views, which for the most part are based on 
the brilliant discoveries of Bernard in reference to the function of the 
sympathetic nerves. We shall be greatly disappointed if time do not 
show that Dr. Chapman’s physiology and pathology are in many 
instances hasty and fanciful. He certainly seems to be missing the great 
lessons of the epidemic, and this fact does not dispose us to think— 
as we cannot doubt, after reading his book, he thinks—that he is before 
his time, and that ere another epidemic or two has come and gone, his 
name and Bernard's will ‘sit side by side’ in the grateful memories of 
men as discoverers of the nature and cure of cholera. We shall be 
delighted to find cholera and its cure so simple a matter as Dr. Chap- 
man would have us believe. Though we are highly sceptical upon this 
point, we commend Dr. Chapman’s book to the careful study of the pro- 
fession as that of a clever, sanguine, iconoclastic man, on a subject in 
so utterly unsatisfactory a state, as to justify any iconoclasm and any 
innovation. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


For good or for evil, or both, fiction has become one of the most potent 
elements of modern literature. It were vain to denounce it, and foolish 
to deplore it. Hardly could it have attained its present position, were 
there not some craving of our nature to what it ministers. As an ideal 
delineation of human life, aS a dramatic representation of human 
passions, principles, and moralities, it is of all forms of literature one of 
the most fascinating and instructive. , It can claim high sanetions. Some 
of the greatest lessons of the Divine Teacher were embodied in dramatic 
fiction. Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’—next to the Bible, probably the 
most popular and precious religious book in the world—is a fiction. Of 
the ignorant, thousands can understand a fiction, feel interest in it, and 
be moulded by its moral influences, who would be utterly indifferent to 
@ precept or a discourse; and of those not ignorant, even of the most 
cultivated and thoughtful, there are few whose impulses are not more 
powerfully affected by great creations of genius than by any other form 
of moral appeal. It is a great gain to enlist both imagination and emo- 
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tion in the service of truth and duty. Nor is this the whole case on 
behalf of fiction. If pure, it is a legitimate and valuable relaxation for 
overwrought men. Intellectual amusement, simply as such, is as legiti- 
mate and necessary as any other form of amusement. 

That, however, which is thus a possibility of great good, is therefore 
a possibility of corresponding evil. If the imagination and the affections 
may be enlisted on the side of virtue, they may also be enlisted on the 
side of vice. It is impossible to put an interdict upon unsanctified 
genius. Clever and unscrupulous writers may construct tales of sensa- 
tional incident, or of plausible vice, which may inculcate false views of 
life, or even minister to the baser passions. But this is an equal possi- 
bility of poetry, and poetry has been as often so perverted. A vicious 
book, whatever its literary form, is an unutterable curse, and no repro- 
bation can be too strong of those who abuse God’s great gifts of genius 
to stain the pure soul of innocence, or to weaken the sanctions of either 
truth or morality. Much of the fiction with which the press teems will 
be as scrupulously shunned by the pure, and as carefully excluded from 
the family by the wise, as licentious poetry is. 

But the possibility of evil is no more a reason for disallowing fiction 
than it is for disallowing poetry. All that can or ought to be done is, 
to insist upon a wholesome character and wholesome uses. There is a 
possible excess in reading even the purest fictions, as in reading the 
ema poetry, which is disastrous to a healthy, robust understanding. 

a wise regulation of our intellectual life, we shall subordinate to 
severer and more instructive studies that which is designed merely for 
relaxation, or which ministers largely to the imagination and feelings. 
He who is always amusing himself is not relaxing the mind,—for 
relaxation implies toil; he is simply wasting his faculties in indo- 
lence. In Sealing, therefore, with the affluent fiction of our day, it may 
surely be insisted upon, that in every case respect be paid to the great 
principles of religion and virtue, which the moral sense of the English 
people has agreed to recognise ; that nothing shall be written, the ten- 


that neither dramatically nor otherwise shall vice be exhibited in attrac- 
tive forms, nor with sympathizing extenuations. Against mere sectarian 
or surreptitious morality the manly sense of Englishmen will revolt, but 
with the broad catholic morality of Christ and Christianity, it has, thank 
God, a strong sympathy. Poems like Mr. Swinburne’s encounter a 
public feeling very different from that which Byron addressed. Novels 
which could be read in the family circle in the last generation could 
hardly be written now. Genius dare not prostitute itself to vice as it 


and is, we think, becoming more so; even the sensational extravagances 
of a few years ago have largely wrought their own cure. 

We have said thus much to indicate the principles that guide us in 
reviewing the works of fiction that come before us. Carefully eschewing 
all narrow and sectarian views of human life, our first care is, that 
nothing be commended by us that does not reverence religion and respect 
morality ; and our next to direct attention to those works of fiction, 
aaa them worthy in a literary point of view, that do so. It is 
impossible to ignore this department of literature, or to pass it over with 
but ee recognition. The best service that we.can render, therefore, 
is vigilantly to watch it, and honestly to indicate its character and 
tendency. 


dency of which is in any way to loosen the bonds of social morality ; © 


too often did a century ago. English fiction on the whole is wholesome, _ 
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Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. By Grorcz Macponatp, M.A. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Macdonald has always great aims, and his books are always full 
of fine moral feeling. As a literary artist, he has won for himself a 
place among modern writers of fiction second to only the first, while as 
a moral and religious writer, he makes his fiction the vehicle of the © 

urest and noblest inculcations—a higher love to God, a more unseltish 
ove toman. He holds what he deems true and good with a broad and 
genial charity. He has reverence for truth in its most paradoxical - 
forms, for goodness in its most foolish embodiments. ‘he one thing of 
which he is utterly intolerant is unfaithfulness to conviction and laxity 
of moral feeling. Readers of ‘ David Elginbrod’ are not likely to forget 
the grand, God-fearing fidelity, goodness, and nobleness of its hero, nor 
the simple, and yet almost sublime way in which his religious instincts, 
conscientiously nurtured and reverenced, solved theological and religious 
difficulties. It was a great thing so to put before a generation the 
grandeur with which goodness could invest even a Scottish peasant. 

As a work of art, ‘ The Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood is not equal 
to either ‘ David Elginbrod’ or‘ Alee Forbes.’ The conditions under which 
it was written limited both the structural and the dramatic genius of 
the writer. Instead of wonder at the comparative tameness of the 
story, the wonder is that some parts of it found a place in a magazine for 
Sunday reading. It is surely a great experiment in the way of Sunday 
novel reading. But then, precisely on this account, its religious tone is 
so good and noble; and to a right-hearted reader, it will be one of the 
most charming and elevating of Mr. Macdonald’s books. Writing in 
the character of the Vicar, Mr. Macdonald is ever seeking the great 
religious ends to which a vicar is supposed to be consecrated. He 
touches great religious questions, and he exhibits a vast variety of 
phases of religious life. Mr. Macdonald’s philosophy of religion is too 
true to permit the recognition of any distinction between religion and 
morality. Religious life, according to his representation of it, consists 
not in certain acts and offerings to God merely, but in piety and virtue, 
in brotherliness and unselfish charity. 

The parish of the Vicar is a world in miniature, and comprises most 
of its varieties of good and evil, of tragedy and comedy ; and of course so 
consummate an artist as Mr. Macdonald brings these into skilful com- 
bination, vivid contrast, and effective grouping. His fairy web of life is 
woven out of the great passions and sorrows of men’s every-day lives, 
and the great principle pervading the whole is the relation of these 
varied human experiences to high recognitions of God and of mutual 
obligation. 

The Vicar tells us who his parishioners are, what their characters and 
experiences of life, how he came into contact with their sin and sorrow, 
their irreligion and scepticism, their selfishness and quarrels. How he 
recognised goodness in many forms of even seeming evil, and evil in 
some forms of seeming goodness. How he dealt with this tangled tissue 
of life, went in and out among his parishioners as pastor and friend, and 
how he ministered, schemed, and preached to make them better. In 
telling us how he preached, he gives us the substance of three of his 
sermons, worthy of being compared with Dinah’s prayer and sermon in 
‘Adam Bede,’ so full are tehy of Divine love and human sympathy, so 
skilfully and tenderly are the great things of God brought into contact 
with sinful, sorrowful, selfish human hearts. 
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Concerning the Vicar himself, he is such an ideal of wisdom and good- 
ness, that we are constantly constrained to say, we ‘ don’t believe there’s 
‘no sich a person.’ He is aman of genius, skilfully reading human hearts, 
and getting suggestions and sanctities out of every experience. He is all 
that a wise good pastor should be. He goes about doing good, patiently 
sowing good seed, and at length reaping the reward of the faithful, and 
securing the beatitude of the peacemaker. Old Rogers is one of the 
homely, godly old men, that are almost a specialty of Mr. Macdonald. 
He is, however, far inferior to David Elginbrod, a little too oracular, a 
little too good, and a little too much of an automaton, into whose lips 
naive and sententious things are put. Notwithstanding, he is a grand old 
fellow, and talks like Matthew Henry’s ‘Commentary.’ 

Old Mrs. Oldcastle, with her hard worldliness, narrow tyranny and 
bloodless hate; Ethelwyn, with her pale shadowy life ; and odd, extrava- 
gant, impossible Judy, with the family history belonging to these person- 
ages, might perhaps with advantage have been dispensed with altogether. 
They are too mysterious, melodramatic, and disagreeable for the simple 
village annals of the Vicar. If Mr. Macdonald had had more confidence 
in his power of arresting and entrancing his readers, by the wise and 
tender way in which he deals with the simplest incidents of life; by his 
wonderful moral insight, detecting the poetry and passion that lie beneath 
the most commonplace character; by his power of exquisite descrip- 
tion, which fills his book with pictures; and by the holy earnest purpose 
which breathes in every page, he would, we think, hats omitted the 
tragical and somewhat mysterious history of the Oldcastle family. 
Striking as the creations are, their omission would have added to the 
artistic perfection of his work. 

The book is one of great wisdom and goodness, a parable of life, which 
holds up the mirror to nature, and lays hold of the reader with a 
wonderful power of fascination. It is inlaid with sayings and refleetions, 
which only the fine sympathies of a great genius could have inspired. 
Not without artistic defects, it is as a whole one of the purest, most 
instructive, and stimulating tales that we have read for many aday. Its 
rand moral is. that we should do religiously and nobly whatever work 
in life God may have given us to do; and its philosophy is, that even 
the evil which is so mysteriously mixed up with the good of life, may be 
but a means of working out a higher goodness still. It is rich in strains 
of piety, and leaves in the heart of the reader the fervid feeling of . 

oodness which, in its highest degree, is inspired by an old Psalm and the 
sey on the Mount. 


Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Ourenant. 3 vols. London : 
Hurst. and Blackett. 


* Madonna Mary’ will take a high place among Mrs. Oliphant’s fictions. 
The tale is very simple in its structure, and its development is ver 

obvious. The end is seen from the beginning, the kind of compli- 
cations which the blundering second marriage will bring, and the 
deliverance that is sure to come. Nobody possessing common sense 
would, in ordinary life, do, and refrain from doing, speak, and refrain 
from speaking, as Major Ochterlony and his wife do. With their 
apprehensions of the possible doubt that might be thrown upon the 
Scotch marriage, they would have informed all their friends of their 
reasons for the second ceremony ; or, by diligent inquiry, have placed 


the validity of the first beyond question. Instead of which, not a word 
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of explanation is spoken at the second marriage, nor is a single inquiry 
made after proofs of the first. Major Ochterlony does not mention the 
matter to his brother, nor does his wife to her aunt and sister. But then 
if people did act according to common sense, how would three-volume 
novels get written? Only one does feel a little irritated, amid all Mrs. 
Oliphant’s fine delineation of character and skilful management of 
dialogue, to see clever, sensible people walking in a state of mild som- 
nambulism through a three-volume story, and deliberately weaving the 
hemp for their own necks. The plot, moreover, is not a very pleasant 
one. We feel a tinge of repugnance to the agency of a son in a matter 
so affeeting his mother. It is not, we think, possible that he could have 
seen so much and not have seen more. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s excellencies are not to be found in the construction 
of her plots, upon which she does not much depend, but in her delinea- 
tions of character—at once vigorous and delicate ; in her clever manage- 
ment of dialogue, which is both natural and dramatic ; and, above all, in ~ 
her fine, pure, moral feeling. In‘ Madonna a she is perhaps a trifle 
prolix in her description, as also in her moralizing ; but the work is 
carefully and cleverly written. From‘beginning to end its varied excel- 
lency is sustained at a high level. It is full of serious and noble senti- 
ment, subtile and delicate humour, and fine dramatic keeping. The 
good-hearted, fidgetty Major; Madonna Mary, pure and noble in soul, 
and yet not without her little feminine failings; the modest, pious, 
unctuous, foolish Colonel's wife, an admirable type of a conscientious 
religious bore, whose inaptitude more than undoes all the effect of her 
goodness; the dilettante bachelor brother, with the grey ashes of an 
old flame smouldering in his heart; the soft, peering, unselfish, gushing, 
loveable Aunt Agatha; the wild, wilful, brilliant, imperious, and selfish 
Winnie; and pre-eminently the hard, coarse, commercial Penrose, are 
creations possible to only an imagination of a very high order. We 
cannot include Wilfred in our commendation. He is altogether an 
impossible character—too good to be so bad, too knowing to be sucha 
fool, too affectionate to be so coldly selfish. 

‘ Madonna Mary’ is a work of very great merit, worthy of being put by 
the side of the Chronicles of Carlingford. It is reprinted from ‘Good 
Words,’—a sufficient guarantee for the unexceptionable character of 
its moral and religious feeling. 

/ 


Kingsford. By the Author of ‘Son and Heir.’ 2 vols. London : 
Hurst and Blackett. 


The two fictions which the authoress of ‘ Kingsford’ has given to the 
world, possess qualities of a high order. They are fresh, strong, and 
wholesome. They indicate a power of observation on the one hand, and 
of expression on the other, which may place their author in a high position 
among contemporary writers of fiction. Eschewing alike sensationalism 
and pruriency, her tales are clever and careful delineations of varied 
character, full of thoughtfulness and power; while they excite interest, 
they elevate moral feeling. We must say, however, that in ‘ Kingsford’ 
the authoress has not made the advance which the remarkable promise 
of ‘Son and Heir’ led us to expect. Its plot is narrower, and less 
artistic, and its delineations of character are less skilful. In ‘Son and 
Heir’ there was great tragic power, only a little too violent; there was 
somewhat too much of dash and spasm about both the dialogue and 
the sentiment. We regarded these as mere fermentations which would 
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work off ; but we regret to say they have not diminished. ‘Kingsford’ 
does not attain to the calm harmony of strength which we hoped to find 
in it. However strongly and nobly men may feel in real life, they do not 
talk and act like Ralph Lorton, or even like Margaret Clive. About 
Erlesmere Clive there is a quiet power which shows that the authoress is 
capable of doing better things, if she can but emancipate herself from 
the influence of the muscular school. Ralph is unnecessarily shaggy, 
rough, and rude, more so than any man of his social position and tastes 
is likely to have been ; his passion, and his conduct on discovering the 
will, are both very melo-dramatic. Margaret, too, is a little ‘loud. No 
doubt human nature is very imperfect, and sweet and juicy kernels are 
found in very prickly husks; very noble characters may say and do 
very questionable things, and happy marriages do result from wayward 
and fitful wooings ; but there is something decidedly unpleasant in a 
woman, who loving one man, could so haughtily spurn him, and for the 
sake of rank and wealth accept another whom she despised. 

The somewhat fast tendency which still characterizes the writer is 
further seen in the semi-scepticism with which she imbues several of her 
favourite characters; and in the mawkishness and folly which she 
attributes to every one whose religion is evangelical in its character. 
No doubt weak and foolish people are found in every religious school ; 
but it is both unjust and mischievous to put such persons forward as the 
representatives of it. Dashing scepticism is not necessarily associated 
with either intelligence, manliness, or goodness. On the contrary, it is, 
per se, a presumption against them. Nor, on the other hand, is reve- 
rential belief an indication of narrowness or cant. The authoress of 
‘Kingsford’ should have sagacity enough to see how shallow and 
evanescent such representations are, and that already the muscular, 
slap-dash religionist, is sinking into disrepute before the good sense that, 
sooner or later, rejects all exaggerations; and it may be before the 
opposite school of religious dilettantism and folly, which it has done 
not a little to generate. Let this very able and promising writer avoid 
such exaggerations, and strive after the regulated power of some of her 
sisterhood, and she will as far exceed ‘Son and Heir,’ in her next novel, 
as we think she has fallen short of it in this. 


Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of ‘ A First Friendship.’ Hurst, 
Blackett and Co. 1866. 


This capital story appeared first in ‘ Frazer’s Magazine,’ and we are 
not at all surprised at its widening popularity. It is not what is called 
‘a novel of purpose.’ There are no sentiments, no doctrinal articles, 
no ecclesiastical peculiarities, no pious argumentations foisted into its 
pages ; but a high, pure tone of feeling that is altogether refreshing and 
stimulating, pervades the entire work. No immoral actions, no ques- 
tionable tendencies, are allowed to enlist the sympathy of the reader; 
a true nobility of character fashioned by love, disaster, and loneliness, 
and stripped of all conventional adjuncts, beams forth in the crowded 
scenes of the narrative, from a quarter where no eye was looking for it, 
-and takes the reader captive by its purity, self-sacrifice, dignity and 
grace. There is a fascinating interest in the plot, which we shall not 
reveal, but recommend our readers to unravel for themselves. At the 
commencement, the story perhaps verges on the mysterious and sensa- 
tional ; but, as the author advances with his work, he is able to lay aside 
these elements, to delineate the features of his dramatis persone, and to 
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reveal the force of character and the moral of events, without the aid of 
such machinery. The mental progress of the hero of the story is an 
admirable study, and the rewards and punishments are dealt out with 
keen discrimination. 


The Master of Marton. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1864. 


Rachel's Secret. By the Author of ‘The Master of Marton.’ 
3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1866. 


In the midst of the sensational and highly wrought novels of the 
resent day, it is refreshing to come upon two such stories as these. 

hey are by the same author or authoress, for no name appears upon 
the title-page; though from some very marked internal evidence we 
strongly suspect them to be the work of a lady’s hand. ‘The Master 
of Marton’ is a tale of much interest; an interest not excited by any 
intricate construction of the plot, but as sustained and quickened in the 
progress of the story by the naturalness and simplicity of the life and 
society to which the author introduces us. There are no murders, 
suicides, or scenes which smack too strongly of the French realistic 
school. Throughout the whole tale there is only one slightest reference 
to the kind of morality, or rather immorality, which now-a-days forms 
the staple of the novelist’s trade. The beauty of the novel lies in some 
of the descriptions, and especially in the delineation of character. The 
author shows a very rare knowledge of human nature and the workings 
of the mind and its emotions. 

The later work, in some respects, surpasses its predecessor. In this 
tale the hero falls in love thrice. Indeed, we do not much like Mr. 
Dunstan Dayne. He is, we think, a very conceited and selfish young 
man ; infinitely below Rachel, and not quite deserving even the somewhat 
feeble young lady whom he at last marries. The plot of the story is 
slighter than that of ‘The Master of Marton;’ but the pleasure of 
perusal does not in the least degree abate. Our author rivets atten- 
tion in the third volume, perhaps more than in the first and second. This, 
we think, is a meed of praise that very few writers deserve. Even 
George Eliot’s stories grow thin in the third volume. In ‘Rachel’s 
Secret’ it is only then that we get thoroughly into the story. Rachel 
Dallas is certainly the finest character which the author has yet pro- 
duced. She occupies but a small portion of the work; yet the calm, 
still devotion, the profound sorrow, and the utter sacrifice of her love 
and her estate, have about them a sublimity that raises her into a sphere 
nothing lower than the Christian heroic. The narration of Dunstan’s 
thoughts and feelings when he finds that his old love for Winny is not 
quite dead, is fully equal, if not superior, to the description of Lenmed 
in ‘The Master of Marton.’ The literary doctor is characterless ; his 
wife is well and carefully drawn. Some of the descriptions of scenery 
are most exquisitely finished. The author's style is nervous, terse, and 
(‘if our surmise be correct, that authoress should be substituted for 
author’) very free from mannerisms. There are a few errors which we 
noticed, such as ‘ wranglers’ being referred to as at Oxford, but these 
doubtless, in other editions will be corrected. The chief fault in both 
works is the excess of description. It is very good, but it becomes at 
last rather tiresome; indeed, our eyes quite ached with the ‘ shimmering 
and the ‘ glinting’ which seemed to be the constant business of the sun- 
light. If some of the descriptions had been omitted, and some of the 
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ower of the conversation between Job the old sexton and Mr. and Mrs. 

oyle inserted in their place, it would have been a great improvement. 
Some of the humorous sketches of farm and daily life are not far below 
the similar scenes of *Adam Bede.’ ‘The author’s power here is very 
little less than that which is shown of mental and emotional analysis. 
The general tone of the works is most healthy. There is, perhaps, too 
much love-making ; but it is neither sentimental nor sensational. Such 
a novel as ‘ Rachel’s Secret’ preserves not only the intellectual character 
of a modern fictitious literature, but does much to increase its moral 
worth. 


Love and Duty. By the Author of ‘Basil St. John.’ Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas. 


‘Love and Duty’ is a quiet, uneventful tale, carefully eschewing both 
sensation and passion, and written with a cultured self-control and 
excellency of style and sense that deprive its critics of occasion for either 
praise or blame. It is a croquet ground, carefully levelled, and fas- 
tidiously rolled, and its incidents are of the mild type, of which that 
useful hermaphrodite game is a type. A young lady of twenty-four or 
twenty-five is engaged to a fast cousin, whom she accepts as her destined 
husband with no more choice or volition than is involved in the accept- 
ance of a brother. She visits Sir George Harvey, an old bachelor of 
forty-two—rich, clever, and good—who soons awakens within her a tender 
interest, chiefly through quickening her noble aspirations. And after a 
series of quiet, natural, social incidents he marries her. 

It is saying much for the authoress that the interest of the reader 
never flags; and that the higher the culture of her reader the higher 
will be his appreciation of her work. The characters are well discriminated 
without exaggeration. The dialogue is natural and yet vivacious; the 
style is easy, flowing, and mobile. ‘The descriptions are vivid, full, and 
artistic. In a word, the book, although not characterized by any great 
dramatic passion, is a piece of excellent literary workmanship. It isa 
simple, social tale, admirably told: neither in style nor in sentiment is 
there a line to offend the most fastidious, while there is much to interest 
all readers not hopelessly addicted to intellectual dram-drinking. 


The Fountain of Youth. Translated from the Danish of 
Freverick by Humpary Wittiam 
Freeianp. With Illustrations designed by Walter Allen ; 
engraved on wood by J. D. Cooper. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


This is a graceful and charming fairy tale conceived with a true appre- 
ciation of the real congruities of life, and designed to repress foolish 
and bootless yearnings for what is as undesirable as it is impossible. 
Don Diego, an elderly Spanish knight, bathes in the ‘fountain of youth,’ 
and is restored to the physical vigour of early manhood. ‘This at once 
dislocates his domestic and social relations: he is a boy to his wife, 
younger than his children, a junior to his companions in arms; and is, 
therefore, perpetually involving himself in anachronisms and mortifica- 
tion. The inward incongruity is as great as the outward. The experience 
of age is in conflict with the desires and aspirations of youth. The 
result is a shipwreck of happiness—exile from family and friends—a 
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hermit life—and a welcome death as soon as second age has restored the 
balance between inward feeling and outward experience. It is a wise 
conception exquisitely realized. 


Miiton’s Paradise Lost. Tllustrated by Gustave Doré. Edited 
with Notes and a Life of Milton. By Roserr VaucuHan, 
D.D. London: Cassell, Petter, and Co. 


By a singular coincidence, this sumptuous edition of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ nearly synchronizes with the bicentenary of the completion of the 
poem. Milton’s first receipt to Simmons, acknowledging the £5 for 
which the first edition of 1300 copies was purchased, is dated April, 1667. 
It is, therefore, a bicentenary memorial, and of no unworthy character; 
the price of a single copy being equal to the price of the copyright of 
the original poem. 

Were it only for the superb text, this edition would be a noticeable 
event in the history of the poem, and of English typography. Like all 
productions of high art, the page in itself isa luxury. We look at it as 
ata picture. Its delicate and graceful letters repose upon their creamy 
velvety cushion, in a boudoir of richest decoration, satisfying the sense, 
and — admiration in all the faculties to which beauty and art 
appeal. 

‘The notes are few and brief. In a popular and artistic edition like 
this, Dr. Vaughan lias avoided such laborious and obtrusive annota- 
tions as those of Todd, and has limited himself to almost a glossary of 
archaisms. He might, we think, have left still more to the intelligence 
of readers of the ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ but, on the whole, the annotation is 
judicious and sparing. 

The editor's chief labour has been exnended upon the life of Milton, 
prefixed to the poem; for the execution of which the sympathies and 
studies of a lifetime have pre-eminently qualified him. Minutely familiar 
with the history of the commonwealth and with the principal characters 
thereof, Dr. Vaughan has also throughout his life, from clear and 
strong conviction, been an adherent of the ecclesiastical principles of 
which Cromwell and Milton were illustrious advocates. If it needs a 
poet to understand a poet, it needs a Puritan to understand a Puritan. 
Mere general admiration and moral sympathy are not a sufficient 
qualification. Had Southey been a Wesleyan, he would have been 
saved from scores of misconeeptions and ludicrous blunders which dis- 
figure his life of Wesley, and reduce it to little more than an admirable 
piece of literature. The errors into which biographers fall, through 
undue partialities, are as nothing compared with the misconceptions of 
alien sympathies. Although, therefore, Dr. Vaughan has added —— 
material to the facts concerning Milton, so industriously accumulate 
by Mr. Todd and Pro‘essor Masson, he has put the facts in a true 
light, and in a just setting. Milton stands grandly before us, some- 
what cold and abstract, but yet one of the purest, loftiest, and noblest 
of Englishmen. It is not needful to this estimate, that any one should 
endorse all Milton’s opinions, or sympathize with all his feelings; but it 
is necessary that he hunself should be truly exhibited in his own rela- 
tions to them—how true, how noble, how Godfearing he was, how 
faithful to high and holy convictions. He was true to himself and to 
God, and to what, after learned and laborious inquiry, he deemed truth. 
We, of course, think with Dr. Vaughan, that his great prescience guided 
him to the only true principles of Christian ecclesiasticism ; and the 
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rapidly-growing convictions of the English people go far to justify us in 
so thinking. But, apart from this, the honour that we claim for the 
great poet and apostle of Puritanism is really the same in kind as that 
which we accord to men like Sir Thomas More; it is irrespective of 
opinions, and relates wholly to the spirit in which opinions are held. 
It is due to Mr. Masson to say that in his admirable Tite of Milton he 
has rendered the same service ; only Dr. Vaughan has done succinctly 
what Mr. Masson has done voluminously. The life is a valuable sum- 
mary of all that it is important to know concerning the great poet, and a 
fair presentation of the conclusions concerning him which history is 
prepared to record. 

But the raison d’étre of the book is the illustrations. In the superb 
Doré gallery with which the Messrs. Cassell have furnished us, this is 
unquestionably its chef d’wuvre. M. Doré’s genius as an illustrator of 
the great classics of literature is so affluent and so varied, so masterful 
and so fitful, that there is ample justification for both the rapturous 
eulogies of his admirers and the bitter denunciations of his detractors. 
His excellencies are very great, but they are qualified by very great 
defects. A just estimation of this great but complex and unequal 
genius would demand a much more lengthened and minute criticism 
than we have now space for. That he isa great artist connot be denied, 
but that all his work is great, or that he is an artist of the varied power 
which his many-sided and daring ambition claims, can hardly be con- 
ceded. That he frequently fails very signally, and from other causes 
than prolific production and careless work, must be acknowledged. 
The effects that he produces are chiefly of one kind—those of 
grotesque imagination; while his chief failures have been in scenes of 
sober life or landscape, where no imaginative glamour or diablerie was 
admissible. Hardly can we imagine Doré as an illustrator of ‘The 
‘ Seasons’ or of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ His great power lies in the 
border land between the natural and the supernatural, the literal and 
the fantastic, sober reason and wild imagination ; it expresses itself in a 
weird extravagance either pourtrayed or suggested—the traces of the 
real and the mystic foreshadows of the unreal equally present and 
wonderfully blended. Hence he is most at home in ‘The Wandering 
Jew, ‘Don Quixote,’ and ‘ Baron Munchausen ;’ had he been a writer, 
this would have been his line of literature. The wild tragic romance of 
‘The Wandering Jew,’ the grotesquerie of ‘Don Quixote,’ and the 
laughable extravagance of ‘Munchausen’ equally lend stimulus to 
the imaginative and suggestive exaggerations of his pencil. In ‘ Dante’ 
he is lurid and terrible, almost infinite in his creative suggestions of 

hysical torture, and sometimes coarse and horrible, and even burlesque 
in its delineations. 

The supernaturalism of the ‘Paradise Lost’ affords a field for his pecu- 
liar strength, similar to that of the ‘ Inferno,’ but having greater variety ; 
and he has — it with greater and more varied power; but we do 
not wonder to find the larger proportion of the illustrations occupied 
with representations of Satan and his infernal host. Artistically M. 
Doré is certainly not ‘on the side of the angels.’ He has sadly libelled 
women, if ‘ angels are painted fair to look like her.’ Doré’s angels are 
neither physical nor ethereal, human nor divine; nor are they that 
felicitous blending and ‘suggestion of both which is better than either. 
They are really abominably ugly, and generally lachrymose. If we 
may judge from the lugubrious faces of plate 10, the praise of heaven 
can be no very rapturous inspiration. Nor is M. Doré more successful 
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in his celestial and infernal scenery. His hell is only a damned earth ; 
his heaven a well-kept flower garden; while, as is common with him, 
his drawing of the human figure is simply grotesque. Adam and Eve 
are uniform failures. Anything but a being of ‘ fair large front and brow 
sublime,’ Adam is simply a stupid semi-savage; while Eve is a libel 
upon very inferior specimens of her sex. The really powerful pictures 
are those which represent Satan and his fallen host, and some of these 
are achievements of the greatest genius. The first, for instance, repre- 
senting Satan and his host hurled from heaven, is wonderful in its 
effect. The light above, the darkness below, and the blended effect of 
both in the middle, are grand in the extreme. The drawback of it is an 
unworthy conception, and a too definite exhibition of ‘ the Almighty 
omar that expels them; and yet the incongruous figures that surround 

im too are curiously enough so vague as to be little better than cabalistic 
signs. A still grander, because more harmonious picture, is the second, 
‘Satan rising from the fiery pool’—it is full of vague suggestions, 
especially of the troubled elements in weird congruity with the thoughts 
and feelings of the discomfited, yet defiant spirit. There is great 
— too in the‘ Bad Angels hovering under the cope of hell,’ only, 
rom the darkness below, one is at a loss to know whence the light 
thrown upon the underside of the hovering angels comes. A light from 
the pit would surely have been reflected upon its rocky sides. Perhaps 
the most characteristic and wonderful picture in the book is the primi- 
tive transformation of the ‘rebel angels into serpentine monsters.’ The 
conception has a weird terribleness, which even Doré’s imagination has 
never surpassed ; even the fully developed reptiles, in their scaly forms, 
their outstretched throats, and their meaning eyes, are devilish. No- 
where is Doré so strong as in scenes that give such play to pure 
imagination. 

Some of the presentations of Paradise are very felicitous and affluent ;— 
Plates 14 and 15 for instance; the bright sunlight, beauty, and joy are 
more fully, because more indefinitely suggested than those in Martin’s 
Plains of Heaven. The luxuriant foliage, the forest glades, the garden 
nooks are simply exquisite. Others, however, as for instance, plate 38, 
have a cold filagree appearance as of a hoar-frost irradiated, but not yet 
melted by bright sunshine. One of the most natural and effective 

lates is No. 45, Satan finding the Serpent Sleeping: its clear distance, 
its finely delineated foreground, the determined Mephistophelian deter- 
mination of Satan, the bloated repulsiveness of the coiled-up serpent, are 
admirable. 

In some of his conceptions M. Doré has utterly failed, often we suspect 
through lack of care rather than of genius, as, for instance, in the plate, 
‘Sin and Death at the Gate of Hell,’ Sin is anything but attractive, and 
Death is anything but terrible. The former is a rather ugly mermaid, 
the latter might pass for the veiled Prophet of Khorassan ; either M. Doré 
has been very careless in its conception, or the ‘aliquando dormitat’ is 
needed in all its extenuating virtue. 

Readers, after some little trouble, will find the plates to which we 
have referred, although we are at a loss to understand their numerical 
order. They occur in their proper sequence as to the text, and begin 
with No. 1 and end with No. 50, but the latter immediately follows 
No. 36, and upon the intermediate places the numbers have fallen 
promiscuously. 

These magnificent illustrations were, we believe, a commission from 
Messrs. Cassell to the artist; and, on the whole, he has justified his 
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temerity in undertaking it: although he manifestly lacks a cardinal 
qualification for complete success. M. Doré, we fancy, has but little 
sympathy of soul with the great Puritan poet and his theme; he probably 
feels much more at home with Cervantes. There is as much need of sym- 
pathy of conviction and feeling between poet and artist as between 
poet and biographer. It is one thing for the artist to make the poet his 
study, and try to understand iim in his vision; it is another thing to 
occupy his position, and under his guidance to see the visions for himself. 
M. bord does not possess in any great strength the convictions and 
feelings that inspired ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ and of this we never lose the 
sense. His renderings are artistic creations rather than apocalyptic 
visions ; in this respect they fall below the illustrations of Martin. They 
are more external and sensational: but the artistic genius of the illus- 
trator is so transcendant, that even this drawback does not prevent his 
productions from being wonderfully fine, and his‘ Milton’ from being 
the greatest artistic achievement not of this only, but of many years. 


Poems. By Jean Incetow. With Illustrations by Pinwell, 
Poynter, North, the Dalziels, Wolf, Houghton, and Small ; 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. London: Longmans. 


How we yearn for the outward and tangible expression of spiritual 
ideas! Illustrations of Milton and Shakespeare, of Dante, Cervantes, 
of Bunyan and Tennyson, combine with other groups of analogous 
symbolism to show how deep in human nature is the necessity that the 

ord should be made flesh to dwell among us. But is it reasonable 
that poets rather than philosophers, or historians, or preachers, should 
almost monopolize the assistance of the artist for the expression of their 
thought? Have they not, by an ordinance of the commonwealth of 
letters, liberty to exaggerate their personal fancies and words and 
daydreams into objective realities? Has there not been conceded to the 

et aright to confer upon what pleases, slights, amuses, distracts his 
1 aca and sensitive nature, a deyree of importance quite 
incomprehensible when judged from the standpoint of common sense 
ana daily experience? Do we not accept the joy he tells us that he 
feels amid the beauties of nature and the harmonies of truth, his 
jealousy and resentment at slighted affection, his presentiments and 
introspection, somewhat irrationally, as on a par with the results of pains- 
taking induction and hard-won discovery? And is it not somewhat 
strange that he who has the charm of rhythm and rhyme and measured 
stanza wherewith to fascinate us should not be satisfied with ‘thoughts 
‘ that breathe, and words that burn,’ until they are printed on cream- 
laid paper, and his most dainty sentiments and passing fancies, and weird 
conceits, receive some stereotyped form from one or other of the many 
arts P But soit is. Sculpture, dramatic and scenic representation, the 
mighty magic of sound, and all the great masters of the chisel, the pencil, 
and the harp, age after age, have been trying to tell us what the poets felt. 
Thus our Christmas table groans beneath the burden of volumes of illus- 
trated poetry, and among them Miss Jean Ingelow’s Poems are presented 
to us enriched, if not laden with the efforts of friendly artists, to express 
her pure and beautiful thoughts. The book is so sumptuous and dainty, 
that it almost expounds to us Charles Lamb’s osculatury tendencies when 
he came across an exquisite specimen of precious typography. The 
illustrations are by no means of equal value. ‘Those by Dalziel on the 
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poem ‘ Divided’ are to us the charm of the volume. These nine engrav- 
ings are in themselves a poem of rare beauty, though we must admit 
that the last of the series does not sustain the poetry of those which 
precede it. 

The illustrations of ‘The Songs of Seven,’ by Houghton, are little 
sonnets in themselves ; and some of those affixed to ‘ Brothers and a 
Sermon,’ and ‘ Requiescat in Pace,’ are singularly suggestive; though 
one or two of the former appear to us painfully hard and unmeaning. 
The attitude of one of the Brothers, page 225, strikes us as indescribably 
absurd. The illustrations of ‘Letter L’ are beautiful in themselves, 
but throw no light on the progress of the poem. Mr. Wolf's delinea- 
tions otf birds and other sentient life are done with great skill and 
truthfulness. We must confess that we do not enjoy any of Mr. Pin- 
well’s expositions of the ‘High Tide.’ There is a nervous strength 
about his conception of the human face and form which redeems them 
from mediocrity, but all his figures have a set-look which suggests the 
ge studio. His foregrounds of grass and rushes are meant to 

e free and independent, and doubtless by a certain clique of artists will 
be pronounced very fine; but to our untutored eyes they look like careless 
drawing, and present an entirely inadequate representation of common 
natural phenomena, which is nothing more than a hieroglyphic. The 
kissing scene in the ‘ Cottage in a Chine,’ p. 205, looks very much like a 
brigand attacking an unprotected female. The figure of Persephone 
plucking the Daffodil, by Mr. Poynter, is full of suggestion, and nobly 
drawn ; but why he should have shown her sandal-string without her 
sandal we do not understand. Mr. North’s illustrations of ‘The Town 
Bridges’ are varied and poetic, those on pages 278-9 bearing the palm. 


Lyra Britannica. A Collection of British Hymns printed from 
the original texts, with Biographical Sketches of the 
Hymn Writers. By Rev. Cuaritzes Rocers, LL.D. 
London: Longmans. 1867. 


The study of hymnology has of late years engaged a vast amount of 
interest, poe | por forth much patient labour. The press teems with 
new selections of hymns, each one of which is supposed by its compiler 
to offer some advantage, or supply some desideratum peculiar to itself. 
The editor of the ‘Lyra Britannica’ ‘has endeavoured to provide a 
‘ collection suitable for all the churches,’ and has especially aimed at 
‘the restoration of the original texts, and the assignment of each com- 
‘ position to the proper author.’ Dr. Rogers has certainly collected in 
this handsome volume a large number of noble hymns, and has spared 
no pains in his search after the original texts and veritable authorship 
of each. The amount of patient inquiry and careful investigation that 
_ he must have expended on these oa are almost incalculable ; but 

when he tells us in his Preface that ‘he has only inserted those compo- 
‘sitions which seemed to combine devotional fervour with poetical 
* excellence,’ and further asserts that ‘it may be found, on a careful 
‘ examination, that no truly classical British hymn has been omitted,’ 
we feel provoked to arouse our critical faculty, and to sharpen our 
weapons before we deal with him. 

The hymns in the ‘ Lyra Britannica’ are arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of the names of their authors, and a very brief notice 
ot the life of each writer is prefixed to the hymns selected from his or 
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her compositions. Some specimens from the works of almost every 
sacred t whose name is known to fame, seem to be included here, 
although we cannot but think that a few of our finest hymn-writers are 
very inadequately represented. We find only twenty-one hymns from 
the pen of Isaac Watts, twenty from Charles Wesley, seven from 
James Montgomery, six from Josiah Conder, and two from John Keble, 
numbers which appear to us a miserably small modicum of the sublime, 
thrilling, fervent, tender outpourings of the souls of those masters of 
sacred song. On 4 review of these selections, we cannot endorse 
the assumption of the editor, that ‘no truly classical British hymn has 
‘been omitted;’ while many hymns by these and other writers, ‘com- 
‘ bining devotional fervour and poetic excellence,’ are absent from these 
pages, not a few are admitted which will by no means bear the tests 
which Dr. Rogers professes to have applied to them. Some very 
beautiful hymns are found here from comparatively unknown authors, 
but it strikes us that a considerable number are inserted, which do not 
rise above mediocrity, and the Christian Church would have suffered 
but a trifling loss if they had perished in the hour of their birth. 

Dr. Rogers has succeeded, with great painstaking, in restoring the 
original text of many mutilated hymns, and in most cases decidedly to 
their advantage, as witness old Wither’s noble paraphrase of the 148th 
Psalm, commencing ‘Come, O come, in pious lays; the mere ghost of 
which figures as Number 255 in the Congregational Hymn Book, so 
despoiled of its spirit and tone and rhythm, that it can scarcely be 
recognised as even the shadow of the original, and ought not, in common 
justice, to be ascribed to George Wither. We do not however demur 
to every alteration of an old or quaint hymn, and we could easily cite 
some instances in which the modification, with true poetic taste, of an 
occasional word or phrase has been a great improvement. 

Like Mr. Miller (whose closely-printed volume we noticed in our last 
number), Dr. Rogers has set himself to ascertain the true authorship 
of some hymns, to the parentage of which there have been rival 
claimants. The beautiful hymn beginning ‘ Where high the heavenly 
‘temple stands,’ attributed in the Congregational and some other hymn 
books to Logan, is shown to have been the fruit of the genius of Michael 
Bruce, surreptitiously appropriated, with many other of Bruce’s poems, 
by the The spirit-stirring hymn beginning, 
‘Glory to God on high,’ which has often appeared in a mutilated form, 
sometimes anonymously, sometimes under the name of Boden, is here 
attributed to James Allen; and we might point out many other instances 
in which the researches alike of Dr, Rogers and of Mr, Miller have 
led them to a similar conclusion, Dr. Rogers shows, we think, that Mr. 
Sedgwick has, on insufficient grounds, attributed the well-known hymn 
beginning, ‘Come, Thou Fount of every blessing’ to the pen of the 
Countess of Huntingdon; and he establishes the disputed claim of 
Robert Robinson to its authorship, We are at a loss to comprehend 
Dr. Rogers’ law of selection; for instance, we cannot conceive why he 
should have inserted the hymns he has chosen from the works of 
Gibbons, and have omitted those, to our minds, far more inspiring, 
beginning, ‘Now let our souls on wings sublime,’ and ‘Great God, 
the nations of the earth. Or again, what can have induced him to 
exclude from the specimens of Medley’s genius the noble hymn com- 
mencing, ‘ Mortals awake, with angels join?’ But ‘de gustibus non est 
‘disputandum ;’ and, although we offer these few strictures on some of 
the details of the ‘ Lyra Britannica,’ we thank Dr. Rogers for adding 
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another noble collection of hymns to those already known and prized 
among us, and for enriching it with so much valuable and accurate 
information. For practical purposes we fear that the volume will be 
found lacking in arrangement. The hymns are placed under their 
authors’ names without any indication whatever of their subject-matter, 
and this deficiency is not supplied by any index of subjects. In a 
future edition we think Dr. Rogers would do well to supply this 
important omission. 


The Spirit of Praise: a collection of Hymns, old and new. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. 1867. 


While we are employed in the investigation of the merits of the ‘ Lyra 
Britannica,’ another ‘ Book of Praise,’ entirely gorgeous, is placed upon 
our table. It consists of a selection of some of our finest hymns, in- 
cluding a few translations from old Latin and German hymns. It is illus- 
trated by the daintiest of woodcuts, by the Brothers Dalziel and others ; 
illuminated by some of Mr. Burlison’s chaste adornments in gold; and 
decorated by Mr.Hundley’s wondrously elaborate initial letters ; the whole 
being enclosed in covers radiant with gold and rich colouring. This 
splendid book affords another confirmation of the remarks that we have 
already made with reference to another illustrated volume of poems, 
concerning the tendency of our age to the realistic, and the craving of 
men in these days for something that can be seen, and touched, and 
handled—the tendency which is working itself out in the symbolism of 
churches, the vestments of priests, and the ritualism of worship. We do 
not believe that symbolism of this kind does bring out the force of Divine 
and spiritual truth, or even assist men to realize the things that are un- 
seen. In too many cases we fear that it cramps and hinders the growth 
of faith and dwarfs the aspirations of the soul, which contents itself with 
the tangible form presented to it, and often does not look beyond it; at 
best, it is but a superficial, feeble means of assisting worldly, unspiritual 
minds to reach the Divine; it offers crutches to the weak and diseased, 
on which they may lean and support themselves ; but it is little caleu- 
lated to impart the strength and vigour whereby they may soar aloft on 
the wings of that faith which alone can realize the eternal. 

The hymns collected in this volume appear to be very well chosen, and 
consist chiefly of such as are extensively known and highly prized amongst 
us. Weare amused to find Dr. Wardlaw’s familiar hymn, beginning, 
‘ Hail morning known among the blest,’ ascribed to Bishop Wardlaw, 
although we take no exception to the application of that title to one 
who so unmistakeably proved his apostolic succession. 

The classification of the hymns under a few general headings is at 
once simple and comprehensive. We may be sadly lacking in artistic 
pervs tion, but we cannot bring ourselves to admire many of Mr. 

undley’s initial letters. We are fully alive to the beauty of floral 
decoration, and we have no objection to the employment of geometrical 
figures for a similar purpose; but the conventional i earyreeens of 
floral forms is a phase of art which strikes us as anything but beau- 


tiful. There are a few of a different class, in which the conventionality 

is reduced to a lower point, and the natural form becomes more obvious. 

The initial ‘8,’ prefixed to Sir Robert Grant’s beautiful hymn, com- 

mencing, ‘Saviour when in dust to Thee,’ is one of these latter, and 

will serve to exemplify our meaning. Among the illustrations we 

observe some lovely bits of landscape and a few groups of wae 
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figures ; although we confess that of this class of illustration there are 
many which fail to give us pleasure, and some that strike us as 
eminently grotesque and meaningless. Take, for instance, the group 
on page 47, by T. Dalziel, in which the preacher looks like a skeleton 
in robes, and the hearers as if they were all masked. Still less effective 
is Mr. Houghton’s ‘illustration’ e on page 53, which to our uninitiated 
eyes presents the form of a blind old gentleman listening to the soothing 
voice of an affectionate daughter, seated beside whom there is an 
hysterical cat, who appears to be an important actor in the scene. 
Utterly at a loss to conceive the point of this illustration, we eagerl 
turn to ‘the list,’ and to our astonishment we find associated with it 
the lines from Toplady’s sublime poem, ‘Sweet to look forward, and 
‘ behold eternal joys my own.’ We are obliged to the artist for giving 
us this key to his meaning, although we are obliged to confess ourselves 
uite unable, even by its aid, to unlock the mysteries of his artistic 
skill, or even to find in the face of the principal figure the slightest hint 
of the vision of glory which these words suggest. However, in spite 
of these criticisms, ‘The Spirit of Praise’ is unquestionably a pi 
splendid production, and worthy to rank very high among the Gift 
ooks of the present season. 


Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 


We very heartily congratulate the (Free) Presbyterian Church in 
England on the vast advance in psalmody which this volume both 
marks and constitutes. Perhaps it will not be one of the least of the 
benefits resulting from Scottish efforts to convert Englishmen to Pres- 
byterianism, that the missionaries themselves will be reconverted, and 
many of their narrow and rigid notions of both doctrine and worship 
will be loosened, and seastionliy modified, and especially in psalmody. 
After some meee, the more advanced ministers and members of the 
Free Church have succeeded in obtaining from the synod the authoriza- 
tion of this Praise Book ; and it is in every sense a noble one. Its wide 
and catholic selection of hymns lays the sacred poets of all ages under 
contribution ; while its tunes are selected from our best modern collec- 
ps carefully revised and edited by Dr. Rimbault, Mr. Calcott, and 
others. 

The collection of tunes is not free from rubbish. No tune-book 
designed for popular use, and especially in such transitional circum- 
stances,canbe. Abominations like Magdalen, Helmsley, Rousseau, New 
Cambridge, &c., appear in it; but these are, numerically, very trifling 
drawbacks to a body of fine congregational tunes, combining congruity, 
reverence, and musical scholarship, with congregational effectiveness. 
Some of the best chorales of Germany, some of the finest English psalter 
tunes, and some very effective new compositions, are introduced. Perhaps 
the Ambrosian and Medieval Latin melodies are the least adequately 
——— On the whole, the book is a valuable contribution, not 
only to Presbyterian hymnody, but to that of the Church of Christ. 


Touches of Nature. By Eminent Artists and Avruors. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 


This handsome volume is made up of a collection of the woodcuts 
which from time to time have appeared in ‘Good Words,’ and other 
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Serials that have been brought out by its enterprising publisher. Each 
engraving is accompanied by a page of either prose or poetry, elucidatory 
of the scene represented. Both the engravings and the letterpress are 
of varying degrees of merit. We find some spirited sketches, some 
touching incidents, and a few pretty poems; and, as a whole, the col- 
lection will doubtless find favour with the public in this permanent form. 


The Golden Ripple; or, the Leaflets of Life. An Allegorical 
Poem. By Rosert Sr. Joun Corser. With six Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. Snow-Bound. A Winter Idyl. By 
J. GreenLeaFr Wuirtier. London: Alfred W. Bennett. 


Two of the beautiful little volumes which are the specialty of Mr. 
Bennett’s press, in which literal photographs take the place of engra- 
vings. In these books these are vignettes, exquisite in their artistic 
delicacy and beauty ; two or three of the miniature snow scenes which 
illustrate Mr. Whittier’s American poem are like the fairy palace of the 
Frost King. Among the minor gift books of the season, these are far 
out of sight, the best in an artistic point of view, and would be, had our 
English engravers done themselves more credit than they have done. 


The Draytons and the Davenants. A Story of the Civil Wars. 
By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” London: T. Nelson and Sons. 


Another of the charming volumes in which this author so successfully 
delineates the religious life of past ages, especially in periods of con- 
flict and transition. The nied depicted in this volume is that of the 
Civil Wars, when the stern conflict between Puritanism and Angli- 
canism, fraught with such momentous issue to England and to Protes- 
tantism, was raging. The two great religious and political parties are 
a by the Puritan Draytons and the Prelatical Davenants. 
Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, Prince Rupert, and Charles IL., are 
the personages whose deeds are chronicled and reflected in the history 
of the two families; the curtain falling just before the execution of the 


ng. 

The marvellous power possessed by this writer of reproducing the 
thought and speech of other times gives an archaic charm to her 
volumes which it is difficult to describe and impossible to resist ; while 
her quiet reflectiveness, gentle religious sympathies, and catholic- 
heartedness, fill her books with wisdom, goodness, and charity. We 
can give no higher praise to this volume than to say that it is worthy of 
its predecessors. 


Essays. By Dora GREENWELL. London: Alexander Strahan. 


The five Essays which are here collected, are on ‘Our Single Women,’ 
‘ Hardened in Good,’ ‘ Prayer,’ ‘ Popular Religious Literature,’ ‘ Christ- 
‘janos ad Leones.’ The first and fourth were contributed to the ‘ North 
‘ British Review ;’ no indication of the original appearance of the others 
is given. Concerning the former, as we do not as a rule review reviews, 
we do not speak. The third paper has but little connection with its title, 
being an account of experiments with the fallen and the criminal. The 
paper on prayer, in its relation to the will of man and the sacrifice of 
Christ, is really a religious sermon rather than a grappling with the 
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difficulties suggested by the thesis given. The last paper is a vigorous 
and sensible protest against the muscular goodness, apart from Chris- 
tianity, so popular with novel writers. Miss Greenwell writes vigorously 
and sensibly, and with strong religious feeling, but her reasoning some- 
what lacks articulation, and her style colour. We read on and on, not 
always conscious of progress, or sure of what we have read. Her strong 
good sense, however, and her right religious feeling, make her Essays 
worth the effort which an appreciation of them demands. 


The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, including 
recent Poems. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. 


This third volume of six hundred pages is the first of a series to be 
entitled ‘The Chandos Poets.’ It is the only English edition of Long- 
fellow that contains all the poems he has published, the little volume 
entitled ‘Fleur de Luce,’ which appears simultaneously with this, 
excepted. It contains also three cantos of Dante’s ‘La Divina Com- 
media’, upon a translation of which the author is engaged. Longfellow 
is perhaps more popular in England than he is in America. His ad- 
mirers will be glad to possess a complete edition of his works. The 
volume is somewhat thick, but it is elegantly got up; it is well illus- 
trated, and is very cheap. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors, including Biographical and 
Critical Notices. By Cuartzs Knieur. With Fifty-two 
Illustrations by Witn1am Harvey. A New Edition, re- 
modelled and revised by the original Editor. In Four 
vols. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 


Nothing may seem easier than a good compilation of literary beauties ; 
but few things are really more difficult. Some of the choicest flowers 
grow in out-of-the-way places; and only they who have wandered very 
widely over the fields of literature know where to find them. There is, 
moreover, a great difference between bringing together a heap of mate- 
rials and constructing a house. Mr. Knight's‘ Half Hours’ have for 
many years been known as perhaps the very best compilations in the 
Eng ich language, both in respect of the materials selected and the 
architectural skill with which they are put together. The biographical 
notices are succinct, and yet sufficient to give intelligence to the perusal 
of the extracts. Mr. Knight has survived in honoured age, to submit 
his work to a thorough revision and a partial reconstruction. He has 
also added to it selections from those who have made good their place 
amongst ‘ the best authors’ since the first edition appeared. We cannot 
say much for Mr. Harvey’s vignette illustrations; but the volumes are 
very elegant, the paper good, and the type clear. pow deserve to 
oecupy an honourable place on the ‘ commonplace book’ shelf. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Bartne-Gourp, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Mr. Gould narrates a dozen of the best known mythical stories—not 
of the Middle Ages indeed, for many of these are almost coeval with 
Christianity, and have been received in all ages with different degrees of 
credit. The narration has an accompaniment of running criticism which 
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does not commend itself to our judgment by either its thoroughness or 
its gravity. While, on the one hand, Mr. Gould’s historical faculty 
seems somewhat sceptical, on the other, his religious faculty is somewhat 
credulous. It is polemical, moreover, as in the paper on ‘ Anti-Christ 
and Pope Joan,’ and on the side that will find more favour with the 
Church of Rome than among Protestants. We do not say that that church 
is the predicted Antichrist of Scripture— buf certain characteristic 
features of it have a most unfortunate resemblance thereto. Mr. Gould 
has contributed nothing but this polemic Antichrist to the real history 
of this tradition. 

Mr. Gould gives us interesting summaries of popular belief concerning 
the ‘Wandering Jew,’ ‘The Divining Rod,’ ‘The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus,’ ‘ William Tell,’ &c. Concerning the former, Mr. Gould asks, 
‘Who can say for certain that it is not true?’ The paper on the 
‘Divining Rod’ is little more than a narration of the achievements of 
experts. ‘William Tell’ is disposed of merely by the adduction of 
similar legends; but might not the very fact that the idea of such an 
experiment was familiar, suggest the actual demand of it, to a tyrant 
like Gessler ? 

The whole subject of legends and myths is very curious, but it 
demands a philosophy and research that Mr. Gould does not possess. 
His book, however, is both curious and interesting, inasmuch as it brings 
together much information that could otherwise only be gleaned upon 
scattered fields. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Genesis and its Authorship. Two Dissertations. I. On the 
import of the Introductory Chapters of the Book of 
Genesis: II. On the use of the Names of God in the 
Book of Genesis, and on the Unity of its Authorship. 
By Joun Quarry, A.M. London and Edinburgh : 
Williams & Norgate. 1866. 


Scarcely a week passes without bringing before us many signs of the 
conflict now going on between Science and Revelation. The supposed 
discrepancies between that which God says to us in nature, and that which 
He says to us in the supernatural revelation of Moses and the Prophets, 
have provoked many efforts at conciliation. Itis true, that some interpre- 
ters of nature, accustomed to the methods of inquiry, the fearless scrutiny 
and bold generalization common in the study of the physical sciences, 
eee ge ignorant of the principles of Biblical interpretation, and 

astily catching at pulpit declamation and feeble defences of Holy 
Scripture as the true voice of the Church, have done their utmost to 
exaggerate the discrepancies referred to, and to invalidate the claims of 
the Bible to be God’s revelation in any rational sense. It is also true that 
certain divines, the professed guardians of God’s truth, have stereotyped 
the flexible forms of physical science into rigid oe to any inter- 
pretation of the sacred page, and into harmony with the fanciful, destruc- 
tive, and negative handling of these venerable documents, and have 
termed this ‘ the higher criticism ;’ the snes upshot of which is, an elimi- 
nation of every divine element, an obliteration of all traditional author- 
ship, and the evaporation, into thinnest air, of the mighty form and sublime 
personality of the grandest of the Prophets of God. At the same time, 
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there are, as we have said, many well-meant efforts at conciliation; one 
class of writers spasmodically striving to coax the facts and general- 
izations of science into harmony with the supposed statements of 
Scripture; and another class, manipulating and wresting the sacred 
text into apparent agreement with the last conclusions of the Royal 
Society. Mr. Quarry has adopted neither of these courses; but in two 
Dissertations of great length and marked ability, which are a model of 
polemical‘ writing, while pursuing his theme into minute detail, and 
turning aside from no difficulty, has, we think, done more to demonstrate 
the independence of Science and Revealed Religion—their sufficiency 
to their own purposes and their own indefeasible rights—than any 
recent author with whom we are acquainted. The first Dissertation 
is occupied with the import of the introductory chapters of the Book of 
Genesis; and after showing the unsatisfactory nature of many recent 
attempts to harmonize the six days’ creation with geological science, the 
author developes with much learning a stream of opinion adverse to the 
literal acceptation, anterior not pe. to soalenionl. but even to astro- 
nomical discovery, and traceable back, even to Old Testament times. 
The quotations from Calmet, Burnet, Stillingfleet, Henry More, Lord 
Bacon, the Venerable Bede, St. Augustine, Origen, Ireneus, Josephus, 
Aquila, ‘show that long before geology, or even modern astronomy, 
‘ presented the difficulties that of late years have perplexed believers, 
‘and afforded a fancied triumph to the Infidel, there were those who 
‘saw abundant difficulties in the way of a literal acceptation of tlte 
‘ Mosaic statements, who could yet be profound believers in the Divine 
‘inspiration of Holy Scripture and of this part in particular.’ The 
hint which Mr. Quarry takes from some of these ‘ burning and shining 
‘ lights’ in the Church of Christ is, that the conception of time, and the 
mention of successive days, are natural and impressive ae 
to denote a principle of classification for all created things, which are 
thus in six great categories declared to be the product of the creative 
Word. A grand triad of elements is thus presented as having issued 
from the Word and Thought of the Almighty, (1.) Light, with its 
correlative heat. (2.) Water in its aérial and liquid form. (3.) The 
solid earth. These apxat, or crotyeca of the universe, the inspired writer 
proceeds to people, as it were, with their appropriate occupants. The 
element of Light becomes occupied by the heavenly luminaries, and 
afterwards in order, the Water, Air, and Earth, are respectively peopled 
with fishes and fowls, with vegetable, animal, and human life. It 
would be impossible here to expound fully the argument, which 
handles the various difficulties that readily suggest themselves to such 
zn interpretation, but which, while it steers clear of all Newtonian 
or nebular theories, geological formations, organic remains, develop- 
ment hypotheses, and laws of natural selection, makes it abundantly 
evident that a statement which should be conformed to the absolute 
truth of nature, or to any particular stage of subsequent scientific 
discovery, was not to be expected, and would not be likely to answer 
any useful purpose; while such a comprehensive classification as that 
given in the sacred record would be admirably designed to counteract 
idolatrous tendencies, and incontrovertibly to establish the prime truth 
on which all revealed religion turns. Such a classification of the uni- 
verse can never be superseded, and will always be ready with its sublime 
lessons to the science of every successive age. 

Again, with great ability, Mr. Quarry enumerates in the description 
of Paradise and the Fall; various elements of an obviously allegorical 
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character. He would not deprive the narrative of its historical truth; 
nor would he transform it into a mg. or an apologue; but he calls ~ 
attention to the abundant evidence of the mystical or hieroglyphic dress 
in which an historical fact of infinite importance is robed. A hundred 
pages are subsequently devoted to the offspring of fallen man, and to 
remarks on some of the subsequent narratives. Much valuable com- 
ment, careful exegesis, and skilful reply to modern sceptical treatment 
of the Book of Genesis, characterise this portion of the work. Without 
endorsing the conclusions of this dissertation we strongly commend them 
to the consideration of Biblical scholars. ; 

The second Dissertation, on the use of the names of God in the 
Book of Genesis and on the unity of its authorship, is a careful examina- 
tion and a triumphant vindication of the integrity of Genesis, in 
reply to Dr. Davidson and Bishop Colenso. The theory with which 
the author starts here is, that the present form of the Biblical Hebrew 
was not unintelligible to the Jews after the captivity, and that if at 
that time they needed a translation of the Book of the Law, it follows 
that the older and original form of it must have perished; that in fact 
the present Hebrew Pentateuch, if not a translation, is at least, as to 
text and dialect, a modernization of the original documents; and that 
arguments drawn from the names of God will be exceedingly insecure. 
He points out that Elohim is a generic, and Jehovah a proper name, and 
hence their lawful interchangeableness in any narrative. He shows with 
wliat perfect ease, and from what various reasons, any one author might 
use them both. He proves that the author of the whole book was a 
believer in Jehovah, and though fully convinced that the sublime import 
of that name was only communicated to him at the bush, yet that 
since Jehovah was the one God, the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, he felt himself entirely at liberty to identify Jehovah with all 
previous worship. While Mr. Quarry elaborately refutes the position 
of the Phenician origin of the name Jehovah, which Bishop Colenso 
has endeavoured to popularize, he proves also that there is no reason to 
suppose that in Exodus vi. 3, the author even implies that the mere 
vocable JEHovaH was then for the first time introduced to the human 
mind. Mr. Quarry makes here no reference, and effects therefore no 
refutation of the arguments of Colenso and Davidson, as to the presence 
of the name Jehovah in the proper names of persons or of places referred 
to in the Book of Genesis, but proceeds to an elaborate and exhaustive 
treatment of the supposed Elohistic and Jehovistic fragments into which 
modern criticism has endeavoured to split up the entire book. The 
repetitions of narrative occurring throughout the Book of Genesis, where 
they tally with changes in the usage of the Divine name, have been 
eagerly laid hold of by the partitionists, as evidence of the patchwork 
effected by some unknown compiler of certain Jehovistic and Elohistic 
documents. Mr. Quarry throws much light on the organic structure of 
the whole work, by pointing out the fact that it consists of twelve sections, 
or chapters, of different length, all except the first of them commencing 
with the phrase, ‘ These are the generations ;’ that many of these sections 
are again subdivided into sub-sections complete in themselves as to sub- 
ject-matter, and that it appears to be the uniform habit of the writer to 
commence each section and sub-section with a recapitulation of previously 
known and recorded facts. The recapitulatory character of these exordia 
occurring both in the Jehovistic and Elohistic portions is a powerful 
evidence of the unity of the whole production, and if established, does 
much towards the demolition of the partition theory. In some instances 
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it is obvious that Mr. Quarry has presented the most probable explana- 
tion. Point by point Mr. Quarry disputes Colenso’s interpretation 
of the characteristics of the Elohist and Jehovist, and shows on inde- 
pendent grounds that their supposed disparity is as nothing, compared 
with their deeper resemblances. The story of the Deluge is handled 
with singular ability; what have been supposed to be needless repeti- 
tions and discrepancies between the Elohistic and Jehovistic accounts, 
are shown to be entirely factitious, and the Jehovistic narrative by 
itself, to be incomplete and incomprehensible. The author urges“with 
considerable force, and with detailed proof, that the Hebrew habit 
of repeating the mes of a sentence will account for the frequent 
occurrence of either of the names of God in a narrative of any one series 
of transactions, and has given an utterly undue importance to the use of 
the Divine name, as far as the creation of a style or indication of author- 
ship is concerned; thus, for instance, it is true, the word Elohim occurs 
thirty-five times in the first chapter of Genesis; but from the whole 
construction of the chapter, it is as indicating a point of style equal to one 
usage of the word, and no more. The partitionists, by a careful selection 
of passages, have created a style for the Elohist or Jehovist, and then 
that style has been relied on as a characteristic of the difference. Dr. 
Davidson, not content with the theory of two principal writers of the 
Book of Genesis, and feeling the difficulty of those passages in which the 
names of both Jehovah and Elohim are used interchangeably, has accepted 
the theory of a junior Elohist and a Redactor or editor of the three groups 
of documents, and thinks he can put his pen on the precise clause and 
fragment of a verse where the said Redactor, after having welded a piece 
of the junior Elohist’s composition to one of the Jehovist’s, has added 
some remarks of his own, and then proceeded with the Elohist narrative. 
With infinite care and pains Mr. Qu pursues this theory through the 
whole book ; and though repudiating Hengstenberg’s explanation of the 
deep philosophical principle underlying every variation of name, gives, 
as we think, a common-sense and satisfactory interpretation of these 
interchanges, and a Arr the consideration that the whole theory 
of a junior Elohist and Redactor virtually countermines the partitionists’ 
hypothesis. Bishop Colenso is satisfied with the simpler theory of two 
writers ; therefore he must include among the productions either of the 
Jehovist or Elohist, passages which show, according to Dr. Davidson and 
the school he represents, that one or other was perfectly familiar with 
the use of the name of God, different from that to which he was most 
accustomed. The conclusion of the volume is —- in its tone, the 
author being satisfied to refute the disintegration of the Book of Genesis, 
and to fall back on its traditionary character and prescriptive rights 
until they have been disproved. We strongly commend the manly and 
liberal tone in which this recondite controversy is conducted; and 
although we are far from at once accepting all the conclusions at which 
the author has arrived in his first dissertation, still we are satisfied that 
no reader can lay down the work without an overwhelming sense of the 
Divine superintendence and inspiration which presided over the com- 
position of this most venerable heir-loom of the Church of God. We 
commend the volume to the careful and candid consideration of the 
students of Biblical literature. 


A Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of Paul’s Epistle to 


the Romans. By James Morrison, D.D 
The volume before us is a remarkable production, and in many respects, 
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it is quite unique. The work displays a most minute and exact acquaint- 
ance with all that has been written upon the Epistle to the Romans, 
emanating from all the schools of theology, from the earliest to the 
most modern expositors. The books perused by the author in Hebrew, 
Syrixc, Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, Dutch, and English are 
almost innumerable. Lexicons, Concordances, and Grammars have 
been carefully consulted and frequently corrected; treatises, disser- 
tations, and monographs have been ransacked, and even incidental 
allusions to the Epistles in writers on Systematic Theology have been 
collected, and the result is a formidable array of the most varied erudition 
bearing on the exposition of the chapter. And yet this prodigious 
accumulation of learning, sufficient to crush half-a-dozen ordinary 
mortals, has not destroyed the author’s power of original thought. It 
is all kept under perfect control. He is able to estimate the labours 
of his predecessors without being carried away captive by them. The 
Pauline reasoning, too, suffers as little from pre-judgment, and the 
lexical and grammatical are as little fettered by the theological, as might 
be reasonably expected from a theologian of his standing. We think 
he may be followed with confidence into the region of the difficult and 
disputed. All points involving most difficult, as well as most delicate 
criticism, are carefully and conscientiously handled. And the reader 
will not be disappointed, as he is frequently doomed to be, in consulting 
commentaries, even those of Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot not excepted. 

The volume contains a critically-revised Greek text of the chapter, 
a revised English version, placed side by side with the authorized, a 
concise statement of its relation to the Epistle in general, and a brief but 
comprehensive analysis. Next comes a very useful index of the most 
salient topics handled by the author; and, lastly, a most elaborate, 
critical, and exegetical commentary on the chapter, verse by verse. We 
can of course only select a few instances in corroboration of our pre- 
ceding remarks on the general merits of the work. We refer our readers 
to the following; viz., his explanation and translation of ra Aéyia_ rod 
Geod, p. 14; his examination of xpwéoOa, and vindication of the Sep- 
tuagint, p. 41; his rendering of rpoexsueOa by ‘ do we screen ourselves,’ 
p- 93, where, though he clearly fails to discover a corroborative classical 
or hellenistic example, his case is no worse than that of the defenders 
of the A. V.; his exhaustive treatment of the word dixaow, in its Serip- 
tural, patristic, and classical usages, pp. 163—190, where he shows con- 
clusively, we think, that the word invariably means to make a person 
qnumalé: judicially, or forensically righteous or just, but never to 
make him a metaphysically, psychologically, or therapeu- 
tically right; and, finally, his admirable handling of droAvrpwots, p. 251, 
where he proves that it always means deliverance effected in a legitimate 
way, and in consistency with the rights and claims of all concerned—a 
deliverance, therefore, on the ground of a ransom. 

While we gladly admit the merits of the exposition in general, there are 
several points on which Dr. Morrison has failed to convince us. We believe 
him incorrect in limiting the meaning of dmoria and dmoréo, to denote 
non-belief merely, for surely the Jews were not the mere custodes of 
the oracles of God. We regard his explanation of the interrogative pu, 
in vy. 3, as more than doubtful, especially since in later and Byzantine 
Greek it was often interchanged with ov, (See Sophocles’ Glossary of 
later and Byzantine Greek, p. 129.) The distinction between els mavrds 
and émt mavras, v. 22,—ma ing the former denote ‘unto all,’ without 
limitation, believing and unbelieving alike, thus detaching it from rods 
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morevovras ; the latter ‘resting upon all’, the believing—is exceedingly 
unnatural—and in our opinion incorrect. Surely theology, for once at 
least, here gains the mastery over his grammar. Would not the render- 
ing he gives require émi with the dative P 
or are we satisfied with his explanation of the phrase SKaoovv) 

cod, in v. 21, as signifying the righteousness of God provided for un- 
righteous men, while the same phrase, in v. 25, 26, is taken to signify 
the governmental righteousness of God. Are or can these two phases 
of the Divine righteousness be separated in the plan of salvation, and 
did not the itacrnpiov demonstrate both? Nor can we unhesitatingly 
accept the result of his investigation of the term f\acrypiov, which he 
concludes to be the masculine of the adjective, intentionally used by the 
Apostle, he says, as embracing in its ample folds of indefiniteness all 
the meanings of ‘ propitiatory’ propitiator, propitiatory sacrifice, and the 
‘ antitypical fulfilment of all the symbols of propitiation.’ Surely its 
folds must be abundantly ample and indefinite if such be the meaning. 

Looking at the work from an utilitarian point of view, we think it might 
be greatly improved by a judicious and careful exclusion of all super- 

uous matters. By such a process, it might be reduced to one-half its 
present dimensions, without any real diminution of its merit; the reduction 
of bulk would be attended with increased — . On every point 
that admits of two opinions, we have a legion of witnesses 5 Be 
forward on each side, and their individual depositions most carefully 
recorded, although im many instances their testimonies all but verbally 
agree. In addition to this, the original depositions, if they happen to 
be in a foreign tongue, are frequently accompanied with a translation 
for the benefit of the reader. e cannot help thinking that most of 
those who will consult this work would be satisfied with one or the other. 
Frequently, according to our judgment, the burden of authorities 
quoted is out of all proportion to the importance of the subject. The 
author is also rather fond of penetrating into the intangible, subtile 
region of Pauline subjectivity, and of describing with considerable 
freedom the birth and development of the Apostle’s ideas. All these, 
however, are minor defects, and very insignificant compared with the 
surpassing excellencies of the Monograph. We regard the work, on 
the whole, as a rare specimen of most varied research, combined with 
independent judgment and critical sagacity, of minute acquaintance 
with the opinions of others, accompanied with a severe analysis of their 
merits, of Euaaslatio aptitudes united with logical power and intellectual 
vigour. Dr. Morrison possesses a far larger number of the qualifications 
requisite for a satisfactory exposition of Scripture than most of his 
Sallow-labourens in the same field. 


The Autobiography of a French Protestant, condemned to the 
Galleys for the sake of his Religion. Translated from the 
French. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


The great authority of Michelet, who pronounced this to be ‘a book 
* of the first order, distinguished by tlie charming naiveté of the recital, 
‘ by its angelic sweetness, written as if between heaven and earth,’ and 
a genial review of the French reprint in a recent number of the ‘ Quar- 
* terly Review,’ induced us to open this little volume with more than 
usual interest; and we have not been disappointed. A more touching, 
charming volume is not to be found in the annals of those who suffer for 
Christ’s sake. Among the Huguenots who suffered at the revocation of 
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the Edict of Nantes in 1598, was Jean Marteilhe, of Bergerac, who 
served in the galleys for thirteen years. , 
Several years ago, a copy of this narrative of his sufferings, which, at 
the time of its first publication, was revised by Daniel de Aspernille, the 
Protestant pastor, was discovered in an old family library at Lyons. 
Its authenticity was investigated and established ; two other copies of a 
later edition were discovered in Holland ; and after M. Michelet had, b 
his eulogy, called attention to it, it was reprinted in Paris in 1864, 
From this reprint the present translation is made. The French editor 
does not, however, seem to have been aware that the volume had been 
translated into English in 1758, by no less a person than Oliver Gold- 
smith, the translator affirming that the author was then living and well 


nown. 
In the light that it throws upon the religious oppression and feelin 
of the times, in its beautiful exhibitions of Christian simplicity al 
fidelity, in the romance of its incidents, and in the almost perfect but 
unconscious literary art of its author, it is a most interesting and 

recious little book. We heartily congratulate the Tract Society on 
Kestags given it to English readers. It is more exciting than a romance, 
and more edifying than a hundred sermons. 


Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and their Religious Lessons. 
By Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 

The Editor of the ‘Sunday at Home’ engaged Dr. Howson to write 

letter-press for twelve drawings illustrating the principal scenes in the 
history of the Apostle; and this volume is the result. No history in 
Scripture lends itself so effectively to rich and varied pictorial illustra- 
tion; and the Tract — is rendering good service in supplying such 
Biblical pictures as these for the drawing-room table. Mr. Prioli has 
endeavoured to preserve local characteristics and groupings, so as to pro- 
duce truthful pictures of the varied scenes in Paul’s history. They are 
skilfully and vigorously drawn, and are well rendered by the engraver. 
Perhaps no man could have been found better qualified than Dr. 
Howson, to write about St. Paul. His papers avoid the ground 
occupied by his great history, and his Hulsean Lecture; they are 
graphic and practical, informed by extensive knowledge and animated 
by earnest religious feeling. The Tract Society deserve warmest thanks 
for their wise 7 in engaging the very ablest men to prepare 
their most popular books. 


A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Second Edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


The progress of Biblical eget has not only demanded a more 
exact account of the formation of the Canon of the New Testament, but 
has invested its evidence with a different value. It is no longer sufficient 
to array a number of historical and literary facts, and to designate them 
‘ External Evidences.’ The external facts, in the light of modern critical 
science, are seen to affect very powerfully the internal character of the 
sacred writings. It has therefore become impossible, in any sharp or exact 
way, to separate the two. Mr. Westcott’s researches enter very deeply, 
therefore, intothe mostvital questions concerning the collection of writings 
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that we designate the New Testament. The history of the formation of 
these tracts into the Canon of the New Testament involves some of the 
mostimportant questions connected with their authorship, as is exemplified, 
for instance, in the theories of Strauss and Renan. The conditions under 
which the sacred volume was completed are wonderfully different from 
those which we should have conceived or prescribed. As we possess it, 
the Bible is a wonderful organic whole—a structure of marvellous pro- 
gressiveness, congruity, and completeness—compelling the recognition, 
if not of a human plan, then of a divine. And yet what a collection of 
fortuitous atoms, of isolated and independent fragments it is! Written 
without any designed connection, these tracts are determined to be part 
of the Holy Book, not by any miraculous mark or broad-arrow brand of 
their Divine Author, but by the —— instincts of the Church, guided 
by God’s unerring Spirit, they exhibit an orderly development of theo- 
logical teaching and religious practice, they are in perfect historical, 
doctrinal, and moral harmony, each tract separate and complete in 
itself, and yet all pervaded by the same unique and unmistakeable 
spirit, the element of Divine authorship is everywhere to be re- 
cognised, and yet that of the human has palpably as real a presence, 
and has the freest play and power. 

Very few, even intelligent readers of the Bible, know how gradually 
and with how much debating and hesitancy the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament was formed. And yet no competent student ean fail to rest in 
the result as being as near an approach to absolute certainty as moral 
evidence can give. 

The apostles were originally poenebors, not writers. Their great work 
was to deliver in living words their testimony to the crucified and risen 
Christ ; their character and training were unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of writings ; and the actual result, considering the illiterate 
character of most, and the Jewish character of all, is a moral miracle ; 
and with the vivid expectation of the speedy advent of Christ to judge 
the world, the ordinary inducements to commit their gospel to writing 
were wanting. The writings which have the closest connection with those 
of the canonical Scriptures are those of the Apostolical Fathers, Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and ss of Smyrna; and yet these 
are separated from the former by intellectual and moral differences which 
are marvellous. Although it can be abundantly proved from the early 
fathers that shortly after the middle of the second century almost every 
book of the New Testament was familiarly known and recogised as 
inspired, there was no definite recognition of a Canon of inspired writings. 
It was a ‘ Divine Library,’ a Biblia, rather than a book. The constituents 
of the New Testament had yet to be gathered together into a recognised 
organic and sacred whole. Marcion made the first attempt to collect or 

catalogue the sacred writings. Thecomplete Canon of the New Testament, 
as received by common consent, was formally recognised by the Council of 
Carthage 4.D. 397, and since that time has been accepted by the Christian 
Church, with, however, occasional doubts concerning one or two books. 
The history which Mr. Westcott traces is not only important in its 
bearings upon our faith—it is interesting as a romance. His scholar- 
ship, caution, and sagacity pre-eminently fit him for his task. The first 
edition of his work was published eleven years ago; the present contains 
such revision and additions as continuous reading and thought have since 
supplied. He affirms, with thankfulness, that in every case his first 
position remains unshaken. This is the result and reward of a fearless 
statement of exact truth claiming, even for God’s word no more than 
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evidence warrants. There is no injury to a cause greater than over- 
statement—from this Mr. Westcott’s scholarship and sense of fairness 
have kept him. ‘ Every one,’ he says, ‘admits that truth has nothing to 
‘ fear from the fullest inquiry into each portion of the realm which she 
‘ elaims for her inheritance; but it is hard to carry the admission into 
‘ practice. And so reticence begets suspicion, and suspicion hardens 
‘ into distrust and disbelief, which would never have grown up if a candid 
‘ exposition of difficulties and defects in evidence had been made in the 
‘ first instance by one who did not hold them to be insuperable.’ There 
are doubtless many problems not yet fully solved. Mr. Westcott fully 
recognises them, and acknowledges their difficulties. His work stands 
alone in our language; no one claiming to be a Biblical scholar can be 
ignorant of it. A wide range of reading in German as well as English 
authors would be necessary to furnish from other sources the informa- 
tion it contains, and would then be without the accompanying judgments 
which from a scholar like Mr. Westcott are so valuable. Acquaintance 
with his work would do much to dispel the wild and untenable theories 
about the authorship and inspiration of Scripture, with which ignorance, 
under the name of orthodoxy, so often astounds us. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Licurroor, D.D. 
Second Edition, revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 1866. 


The volume before us will do much to wipe out the reproach often 
east by Continental scholars, on the Biblical learning of the Anglican 
Church, and it leaves scarcely anything to be desired, Every question 
of importance bearing on the date, contents, literature, and controversies 
of this great Epistle is handled with adequate learning, deep insight, 

erfect independence, and Christian modesty. The phiiological and 
eel treatment, to which Bishop Ellicott has devoted so much atten- 
tion, is not attempted, but great success has attended Dr. Lightfoot’s 
effort to present the varied and complicated lines of argument which 
ervade the entire Epistle. He has not burdened his notes after the 
ashion of De Wette, or Wieseler, with a synopsis of the opinions of 
previous commentators, nor has he felt it necessary with Winer to intro- 
duce even a fraction of the four hundred interpretations of chapter iii. 
20. He does not, like Dr. Brown, furnish the reader with a series of 
homilies, nor, like Luther, inflame the student with polemical fire against 
modern analogues of the Judaizing teachers; but he supplies abundant 
material for arriving at the true thought of the Apostle, and discusses, 
with rare learning, the questions which modern criticism has provoked. 

The dissertation entitled, ‘St, Paul and the Three,’ which extends to 
seventy closely printed pages, is a masterpiece of Biblical analysis, and 
countermines the entire position of the Tiibingen school. Distinctly 
recognizing and appraising at their full value the speculations of Baur, he 
has proved to a demonstration that the portrait given of St. Paul in the 
Acts is corroborated in his undoubtedly authentic epistles; and that the 
relation sustained by St. Paul to the other Apostles is travestied, and not 
expounded in the Clementine Homilies, to which romance the school of 
Baur in its perverse credulity has been appealing as the true picture of the 
tendencies of the Apostolic age. Dr. Lightfoot has thus furnished a 
valuable contribution to New Testament Introduction, and has forearmed 
the exegetical students of the present day against theories of which we 
shall hear a great deal in the course of the next few years. It is curious to 
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observe the almost infinite contrast between Dr. Stark’s and Dr. Lightfoot’s 
treatment of the difficult question of the brethren of the Lord; the disserta- 
tion on this subject is ccheantbte, candid, and interesting, and advances 
all that can be said on that which Neander characterizes as the most 
perplexing question in early Christian antiquity. Dr. Lightfoot has 
not convinced us of the truth of his position as to the date of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, but he has made us anxious to receive from him a full 
elucidation of his theories as to the chronological data of St. Paul’s 
biography. The lengthened notes on ‘ Faith,’ on ‘the Faith of Abraham,’ 
on sundry various readings, on the Patristic Commentaries, as well as 
the deeply interesting Prolegomena, and the Dissertations on the Galatian 
people, suggest many matters of inquiry and criticism ; but we accept the 
volume, as a whole, with unfeigned respect and gratitude, we rejoice 
in the reverent and evangelical tone which pervades it, and are not sur- 
prised that a Commentary which, in point of charm and ability, more 


’ than vies with the productions of Jowett and Stanley, should by a second 


edition demonstrate the acceptance to which it is so richly entitled. 


Commentary on the Gospel according to Luke; showing the doc- 
trines taught by Jesus Christ, and how far these agree with the 
doctrines taught by Paul and other Apostles, and by Modern 
Churches. By James Srarx, M.D., F.R.S.E. London: 
Longmans, 1866. 


This author modestly classes himself among the exceedingly ‘ few 

‘ original thinkers’ of the present day. The originality, such as it is, 
for which he bespeaks ‘a patient hearing, and a candid judgment,’ is 
fortunately rare. If continual abuse of those who do not expound 
Scripture from his standpoint; if crude, ill-digested thought, obscure 
arrangement of material, constant imputation of motive against all 
theologians, commentators, and ‘ignorant translators ‘ of the authorized 
‘version ;’ if incessant repetition of crotchets, iteration of common-places, 
and assumption of superior wisdom, are the characteristics of original 
thinkers, our author establishes his claim to the designation. He 
assumes the possession of a profound acquaintance with the Greek 
language, and proceeds to prove it by dubious translations and a dog- 
matic repudiation of some of the proved principles of Greek syntax 
and New Testament diction. On the ground of a questionable trans- 
lation of Luke i. 3, he asserts Luke to have been from the first an eye- 
and ear-witness of all the transactions which he relates, utterly ignoring 
the results of the best investigations into the composition of Luke’s 
— He tells us that this Evangelist, in all probability, wrote his 
Gospel for the Gentiles, from the circumstance of his never quoting the 
prophecies in reference to Christ, strangely forgetting that the majority 
of the early Christian apologists rested their main argument for the 
divinity of Christianity on the fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy. It is 
amusing to read his comment on Alford’s translation of the ‘ dagch’ Song,’ 
which, on investigation, proves to be an entire misinterpretation of the 
note of Dean Alford, whom he styles ‘a would-be Greek scholar.’ One 
might suppose, however, he had never heard of any text, but the Textus 
Receptus. Wherever it suits his purpose, he maintains and translates 
the definite Greek article, while in the anarthrous words he persistently 
introduces the English indefinite article, often making simple nonsense 
“ofthe Sacred Text. Dr. Stark devotes considerable space to a discussion 
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of the inspiration of the Gospels. Having a singular faculty of equating 
words, which often occur in similar connections, such as ‘ regeneration’ 
and ‘faith,’ ‘justification’ and ‘atonement,’ he makes the words ‘ reve- 
lation’ and ‘inspiration’ to be absolutely identical in meaning, and 
asserts, in entire mental confusion, the inspiration of Scripture to be 
those revelations of the Divine will, which are entirely inaccessible by 
the ordinary mental processes. Consequently, all historical matter, 
all sacred minstrelsy, all information obtainable by human faculty, 
and discoverable in the Bible, not being revelations from God in this 
sense, are not inspired. According to our author, the sole element 
of inspiration in the four Gospels, is the direct Word of Christ; all the 
narrative portions being no more inspired than his own book, which 
certainly reduces them to a very low standard. He ignores all the 
special help and Divine insight involved in the selection of our Lord’s 
words, and with peddling enumeration of certain well-known apparent 
discrepancies among the Synoptists, thinks that he has settled the 
question for ever, as if no student of the New Testament, with dia- 
metrically opposite views from his, had ever performed this wonderful 
feat before. When we come to our author’s Commentary, it turns 
out to be the most one-sided inadequate affair which we have ever 
seen dignified with such a title. e makes the successive chapters 
of the Gospel the texts on which he breaks out into wearisome dis- 
quisitions on subjects incidentally referred to, and gives the most 
meagre account of the real contents of the chapters themselves. He 
loses no opportunity of setting forth his Anti-Romanist views on the 
virginity of the mother of our Lord, or of declaiming at the figment of 
her immaculate conception, of which, as a doctrine, he clearly has not 
the remotest idea. e is somewhat shrewd and ingenious, though 
unsuccessful and unfair, in his identification of Mary with the mother 
of James and Joses; of Cephas with Cleophas (!); of Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, with Mary the Magdalene; but the great space occupied by 
these discussions, the frequent repetition of his arguments and con- 
clusions, his obvious ignorance of he literature of the subject, and his 
offensive reiteration of some delicate matters, are more irritating than 
attractive. Another crotchet, which Dr. Stark loses no opportunity 
of introducing, is a modified acceptance of the doctrine of purgatory 
for the witiees and the sleep of the soul for the blest, until the resur- 
rection, and he has to his own mind very definite ideas as to the 
nature of the resurrection body. He devotes thirty or forty pages 
to the doctrine of the Trinity ; 4 denounces Trinitarianism as Poly- 
theism, and raves with logical rancour against all theologians, whom 
he charges with gross ‘Tritheism.’ Having demolished this dogma to 
his own satisfaction, he proceeds to advocate the most extreme form of 
Tritheism that can be well conceived. He combines the view of Arius 
with that of Apollinaris, by the one denying the Deity, and by 
the other denying the humanity of the Son of God. He appears to 
us to advocate a position both unphilosophical and unscriptural, and 
one which, fifteen bento’ years ago, and oftentimes since, has been 
refuted and shelved. It would be difficult to give any conception 
of the malignant hatred with which our author deals with the 
whole genus theologian, or of his extreme antipathy to the Free 
Church of Scotland, the Westminster Confession, and the Jewish 
Sabbath. We do not deny that there are some fresh and even 
valuable suggestions scattered over these thousand pages: the style is, 
for the most part, good, and sometimes racy. We can hail with delight 
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any man who dares to think for himself, and to express his thought 
freely and without stint, so long as he has a tolerably accurate idea of 
the real value or originality of his opinions, and some lnowlsle of the 
literature which he pretends to dispose of, but we are bound to expose 
impertinence, blundering and self-conceit. 


The History of Jonah the Prophet. By AtexannerR RaA.eicu, 
D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1866. 


Dr. Mozley, in his recent Bampton Lecture, makes the pregnant 
suggestion that the ‘ historic imagination’ has had more to do than the 
progress of physical science, with the growth of rationalism. As long as 
prophets, kings and apostles, and the Divine Man himself, played out 
their parts on an enchanted‘ground, surrounded by circumstances which 

iety at once converts into perce and invested with a glamour that 
Tifts them above the hard-set earth, miracle and portent were natural 
and unquestioned features of such records. Archeology, geography, 
scholarship and travel, have brought scene after scene of ancient history 
to our very hearthstone. The realism which has helped us to discover 
our common human nature, moiling and toiling amid familiar scenes of 
this everyday world in Buddhist legends, Egyptian hieroglyphs, Etruscan 
remains, and Simancas State Papers, has also been abundantly occupied 
with the sacred records. The fact of our being able thus vividly to 
‘realize, and to put ourselves down as spectators before the grand 
events of Scripture History, far more than the development of physical 
science, has created the recoil from the miraculous. In skilful hands, 
this tendency of modern literature will, in the long run, re-establish 
tottering faith in the supernatural, and Dr. Raleigh’s attempt to repro- 
duce with graphic delineation the story of Jonah, while it reveals the 
tendency to which we refer, will, we think, contribute to this desirable 
result. It is hardly possible to speak too highly of the dramatic force, 
the ‘historic imagination,’ the brilliance and piquancy, with which our 
author has made this old-world story live again. He has produced a 
photograph of the Prophet, and has analyzed his character and mental 
development with an insight and sympathy approaching to genius; and, 
difficult as the task has been, he has, we think, with few exceptions, 


brought us in his treatment of the narrative face to face with God. 


The three chapters, entitled ‘The Flight,’ ‘Sailed,’ and ‘ The Storm,’ 
convey to us the impression of great power, and we reckon them among 
the most impressive sermons that we have ever read. The felicitous. 
diction, the masterly exegesis, the dexterous application of the prin- 
ciples that are evolved, to modern life and danger and controversy, 
and the moral power of the closing appeals to the conscience, give 
these discourses superlative merit. There is a fine catholicity, and 

enerosity of feeling, which may terrify some weak-minded believers, 
but the author has caught it from the inspired record, and not imported 
it from modern speculation. We think him far less successfui in 
dealing with the locus veratissimus of the book. He not only, as we 
should expect, accepts to the full the literal fact, but he appears 
actually to enjoy some of the ludicrous associations of Jonah’s condition, 
and insists with so much unction on the modus operandi of Jonah’s 
liberation from the belly of the ‘ white shark,’ that he appears to us to 
neglect, or, at least, to handle too feebly the sublime Psalm in which 
Jonah records his experience in this living Hades. Nor do we think 
that Dr. Raleigh is altogether consistent in his treatment of the 
repentance of God on the humiliation of Nineveh; for he comes at last 
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to the interpretation which, at the outset, he condemns, and by 
admitting God’s foresight of the effect of the Prophet's denunciation, he 
practically accepts the anthropopatheia which he dogmatically repu- 
diates. There is, moreover, a peculiarity in his fancy, which will not be 
enjoyed or understood by many of his readers. The voice and passion 
of the orator are required to give consistency to what becomes too great 
a demand upon the imagination. We refer to his faculty of allegorizin 

material things and events, and charging them with new and unwonte 

force and meaning, ‘hus the ‘downward’ duration of Jonah’s. flight 
—the ‘ vessel’ in which he sailed, the poor fish in which he was buried, 
and the characteristics of the gourd, become moral phenomena of unusual 
potency, Divine parablesof warning. Surely Dr. Raleigh does not mean 
to invest all the accidental peculiarities of Biblical or other history with 
moral meaning and spiritual lessons; yet his sermons often = us this 
impression. Still he is no disciple of Philo or Origen. The closing 
discourse, entitled ‘Selah,’ contains passages of great beauty and sug- 
gestiveness ; and the volume, as a whole, is one of the most practical and 
morally earnest that we have often read. The loss of the ‘ London,’ the 
financial panic, the American civil war, the ‘ pride of England,’ the 
moral condition of the metropolis, the claims of the animal creation, the 
terrible conflicts of modern thought, and the fever of mercantile life, are 


all wrought with singular dexterity into this elucidation of the story of 
the Prophet Jonah. . 


The Song of Christ’s Church in the Twenty-third Psalm. By 


JouNn Stoucuton. Third Edition. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 


We are not surprised that these meditations have been so highly 
appreciated, and that the volume which contains them should have 
reached its third edition. Sound instruction, plaintive music, poetic 
delineation, and profound sympathy with the varying phases of reli- 
gious experience abound in its pages. We think the three sermons, 
‘The Right Path,’ ‘The Valley of Conflict,’ and ‘‘the Two Angels,’ 
are unusually helpful, and many a belated pilgrim, when passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow, will be cheered, as the hero of the 
immortal allegory was, when he heard the voice of Hopefui in the 
darkness, by the assurance which this volume gives that a Christian 


brother so true and wise is moving on before him to the divinely spread 
‘table,’ in the happy ‘home.’ 


Divine and Moral Songs for Children. By Isaac Warts, D.D. 
Illustrated in the new Graphotype Engraving Process. 
By W. Holman Hunt, W. Cave Thomas, J. D. Watson, &c. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


As the Poet Laureate of the nursery, Dr. Watts is unchallenged; no 
brother even seems to come near his throne. Here he appears in 
sumptuous garb, with royal singing robes about him. His wonderful 
word pictures for children are aided by pencil pictures—a most effective 
moonlight scene gleaming over a rippling sea, by Mr. Hitchcock, illus- 
trates the line, ‘The moon shines full at His command.’ Mr. Green’s 
illustration of ‘Whene’er I take my walks abroad’ is less successful. 
The girl is tall and gawkey, and the whole unpleasantly raw. Mr. 
Morten’s illustration of ‘ Pride in Dress,’ is ridiculous from its extrava- 
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ance. The greatest success in the volume has been achieved by Mr. 
itzeook, whose borders and head and tail pieces are most effective. 
The effect of the Graphotype process is not pleasing, probably through 
imperfect manipulation—it is coarse and hard, like some of the old 
wood engravings; it wants the refinement and harmony which have 
been so remarkably attained by our modern wood engravers. 
The volume, however, is a very attractive one; an old friend against 
whom his own caution about pride in dress may be fairly turned. 


When were our Gospels written? An Argument. By Consran- 
TINE TiscHENDORF, with a Narrative of the Discovery of 
the Sinaitic Manuscript. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 

The Religious Tract Society has rendered good service in publishing a 
translation of this popular treatise by a great scholar on a subject in- 
volving complicated aitalia, and fraught with supreme importance. There 
is nothing in the pamphlet with which scholars are not abundantly familiar, 
and the evidence of the antiquity of the Gospels has been so frequent! 
repeated in connection with late controversies, that the details to whic 

Dr. Tischendorf here confines himself appear somewhat threadbare. 

In his treatment of ‘the testimonies of Ireneus, Tertullian, Justin, or 

Tatian, he has added nothing of importance to what may be found in 

any manual of the subject ; nor has he adduced any fresh evidence from 

the heretical writers at all calculated to meet the exigencies of present 
controversy with the school of Baur. Dr. Tischendorf’s extensive 
acquaintance with textual criticism, and the great success which has 
attended his explorations in the world of ancient manuscript, give em- 
phasis to his remarks on the Apocryphal Gospels. He was the first 
scholar to furnish a critical edition of these curious documents, and in 
this pamphlet he gives the elements of the proof of the early composition 
of some of them, and of their dependence upon the canonical Gospels, 
which are thus referred back to an earlier date. He is able also to 
establish from the Greek text of the Epistle of Barnabas included in the 
Sinaitic manuscript, that the canonical Matthew was quoted as Scripture 
by Barnabas, and that the clause, ‘it is written,’ with which Barnabas 
introduced the Evangelist’s words, was not, as had been alleged, an 
interpolation of the Latin translator. He draws valuable inferences 
from a comparison of the Sinaitic text with the Italic and Peschito 
versions of the New Testament. He disposes of the testimony of Papias 
to the Hebrew origin of Matthew’s Gospel in a manner that will delight 
the impugners of that venerable tradition, and estimates, as we think 
rightly, the general value of the fragments of Papias. The supreme 
absurdity of arguing from the silence of Papias in these fragments, the 
non-existence at that period of Luke’s or John’s Gospel, is in itself a 
stigma on much modern speculation. Dr. Tischendorf’s arguments and 
evidence are abundantly sufficient to throw back the origin of the Gos- 
pels to the Apostolic times, though they cannot be said to grapple with 
the position of either Baur, Strauss, or Renan. His narrative of the 
discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript, is interesting and romantic. With- 
out a single allusion to the audacious representations of Simonides, he 
clearly establishes the great antiquity of this priceless codex. Dr. | 

Tischendorf’s unrivalled and unquestioned eminence in the realm of 

textual criticism, does not constitute him an authority in the department : 

of learning which he here popularises, but the pamphlet is timely, terse, 
and trenchant. 
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Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the Attacks 
which are now being made upon it. By M.Guizor. Translated 
under the superintendence of the Author. London: John 
Murray. 

We directed the attention of our readers to M. Guizot’s interesting 
and important volume on its appearance in France. We are glad to 
announce to them this excellent translation of it. M. Guizot has 
departed from the order of the series, of which the first volume on 

The Essence of Christianity’ was published two years ago, that he may 
not lose time in directing attention to the actual state of Christianity in 

France. ‘I am,’ he says, ‘struck by two circumstances in the actual 

‘state of opinions upon religious questions. On the one side, the senti- 

‘ments contrary to or favourable to Christianity, are defining themselves 

‘each day with greater precision. Beliefs become firmer beliefs ; opinions 

‘hostile to them receive fuller developments. On the other side, vacil- 

‘lating minds are occupying themselves more and more with the struggle 

‘to which they are witnesses: minds, at once earnest and sincere, feel 

‘the disturbing influence of the doctrines hostile to Christianity ; many 

‘again are uneasy at these doctrines, many demand a refuge from them, 

‘without finding it, or daring to seek it in the essential facts and princi- 

‘ples of the Christian faith. Between the adversaries of Christianity 

‘and its defenders, the discussion grows each day in importance and 

‘gravity; and with it also the perplexity in the minds of the spectators.’ 

Half the volume is devoted to an account of the revival of religion in 

France since the French Revolution; this is marked by great power— 

wonderful, indeed, from an octogenarian; its special knowledge is 

grasped by a fine philosophical faculty, and by a generous recognition 
of good in forms very diverse from his own. The narrative is inlaid 
with notices of most of the celebrated men who have been personally 
known to M. Guizot during the long period over which his own career 
extends—Chateaubriand, De Lammenais, Lacordaire, Vinet, Adoiphe 

Monod, Montalembert, and many others, are sketched by a masterly 

and generous hand. The various forms of infidelity which have appeared 

in France are exhibited and criticised with great discernment and just 
discrimination ; and the present aspect of religion in France is hope- 
fully recognised. 

Pre-eminently is this a history in which religion teaches by example. 
Differing as we do from M. Guizot in his theories of Church and State, 
we must, notwithstanding, say that the volume is one of the most inte- 
' resting that have come from the able pen of the author of the ‘ History 
of Civilization.’ 


The Acts of the Deacons : being a course of Lectures, Critical and 
Practical, on Acts vi., vii., viit., and xxi., 8-15, in Two Books : 
Book I., The Acts of St. Stephen the Protomartyr; Book II., 
The Acts of St. Philip the Evangelist. By Epwarp Mry- 
rick Goutsurn, D.D. London: Rivingtons. 

Dr. Goulburn too often runs to seed. A scholar and an eloquent 
preacher, also the author of one or two very good books, he ought never 
to appear in print save to render substantial service to theological 
literature. The well-merited success of his ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion’ seems to have tempted him to take liberties, and some of 
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his subsequent publications have been unworthy of his scholarship 
and power. 

The volume before us, although substantially a volume of popular 
sermons, is written with more care, and is a contribution of some value to 
the popular exposition of Scripture. It is sober and sensible, evangelical 
in sympathy, and liberal in view; essentially popular rather than critical, 
written with clearness and unction, and is eminently calculated to 
instruct a popular audience, as well as to interest it. Dr. Goulburn 
claims very little for the deacon’s office, to which Stephen and Philip 
were chosen, which we should not ourselves concede; and he admits very 
much connected with the life and action of the Apostolic Church for 
which Nonconformists have often very strenuously to contend against 
some of his episcopal brethren. 

We heartily sympathise with him in insisting upon the necessity of 
every branch of the Church being free to determine its own doctrine, 
worship, and ceremonies. Therefore we are Dissenters, believing that 
such necessary freedom is utterly incompatible with any civil and legis- 
lative connection of Church and State. Dr. Goulburn thinks that a 
Church whose ‘ voice is heard only in the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
‘Book of Common Prayer’ has ‘no present vitality in it.’ So think 
we, and therefore we are Dissenters. Dr. Goulburn thinks that the 
changing circumstances of the Church will necessitate many alterations 
in the old platform of religious thought, and that there is danger in 
refusing them. So think we, and therefore we are Dissenters, having 
purchased our freedom with a great sum. It is singular to what 
opposite conclusions the same premises will lead equally good men. 


Benedicite : or, the Song of the Three Children. Being illustra- 
tions of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
Manifested in his Works. By G. Cuartin Cutty, M.D. 
2 vols. London: John Murray. 


The conception of Dr. Child’s book is felicitous, and happily its 
realization does not affect the completeness of his illustration of 
natural theology, for the ‘ Benedicite’ is almost a Catalogue Raisonné 
of the material creation. 

The great argument from design, so far from losing its force by the pro- 
gress of science, is perpetually strengthened. The very science which is 
arrayed by some of its professors against the Creation and Providence of 
God furnishes evidence pari passu for the refutation of its own conclusions. 
Every addition to the domain of science not only adds its own instance 
of design and harmony to the sum total of argument, it multiplies it ; for 
it interlaces itself with all other things; and thus supplies a thousand 
fresh harmonies. And such is the extent and force of the argument, as 
modern discoveries of science have furnished it, that it is more than ever 
a contradiction of reason to regard nature as a ‘ fortuitous concourse of 
‘atoms,’ or even as a complicate structure of blind natural law. 

As hitherto conducted, the argument has been often misused on both 
sides; if it be a reproach of the religious philosopher that he had not 
known where to stop, dogmatizing about prayer like that of Professor 

. Huxley shows that it is no peculiarity of theirs. Dr. Child’s argument 
is, that ‘ everything in nature exhibits the power and goodness of God ;’ 
and his method is to take the recognitions of natural objects in the 
verses of the ‘ Benedicite,’ and to show how their structure and uses are 
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really a praise of God their Creator. He hasa competent knowledge of 
the various branches of natural science, even to its latest discoveries, 
and these are adduced in a skilful and graceful way. Dr. Child is careful 
to point out the ‘profound expressions in physical science often met 
‘with in the Sacred Volume, which, though greatly in advance of the 
‘ knowledge prevailing at the time when they were written, have been 
‘ confirmed with literal exactness by modern investigation.’ 

Dr. Child has laid all the great authorities of modern science under 
contribution, and it is somewhat amusing to see how adroitly and con- 
clusively their facts are often directed against their own theories, and 
the sceptical philosopher is ‘ hoist with his own petard.’ We earnestl 
commend this fascinating book to our readers. Since Dr. Maculloch’s 
great ‘ Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God, from the Facts 
‘ and Laws of the Physical Universe,’ of which we should rejoice to see 
a — no more interesting and able work of the kind has been 
written. 


The Year of Prayer, being Family Prayers for the Christian 
Year, united to the Service and Commemoration of the 
Church. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


These prayers are intrinsically very excellent. The language is 
simple, the sentiment evangelical. They are judiciously short, and the 
interest of the worshippers is sustained by responses to a short and 
well-conceived Litany, into which each pr tyer passes. 

Had Dean Alford published the volume for the use of members of his 
own Established Church we should have had only words of commendation 
for it. But we should be unfaithful to ourselves, to half the worshippers 
of England, and to almost all the worshippers of Scotland, Ireland. and 
Wales, if we permitted the assumption of the title-page to pass without 
remark. The Episcopal Establishment is in no sense ‘the Church.’ 
Assuredly it is not the Church of Christ, nor is it entitled by any pre- 
eminence of numbers to be called the Church of the United Kingdom. 
We can understand how a man living in the midst of his own 
ecclesiastical circle, and especially when his Church is the Established 
Church of his country, may forget that other churches not caring for 
the order of his ecclesiastical year, and refusing to recognise the 
assumptions of its hierarchy, are still part of the Church, and numeri- 
cally a far larger part than his own. But we are sorry when Catholic- 
hearted men like Dean Alford do forget this, and when, even by inad- 
vertence, they permit in themselves assumptions which seem very arro- 
gant. Perhaps our episcopal friends have yet to learn, that nothing 
hardens us in our nonconformity so ey and effectively as exclusive 
pretensions. Whatever probability of our “conversion there may be, 
assuredly it dves not lie in the direction of ecclesiastical prerogative. 
Such claims irritate into hostility more quickly @nd effectively than- 
argument. 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and 
Philemon. With Introduction, and Notes, &c. By the 


Rev. J. Luewettyn Davies, M.A. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1866. 


Mr. Davies has followed up the theme investigated by him in his work 
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entitled, ‘St. Paul and Modern Thought,’ by presenting us with a readable 
and interesting contribution to the study of the Pauline writings. There 
is unaffected ey in his disclaimer of any intention to place this 
work on the level of others of higher pretensions. He prints the text 
of Tischendorf at the head of his page, and furnishes his reader with a 
very sketchy and somewhat meagre interpretation of certain passages— 
a word here, and a phrase there, receiving attention. We are not struck 
with the originality or great value of his ‘ Notes,’ and the ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ presents no material which is not to be found in most Biblical 
pr pe wie His reply to the objections raised against the genuineness 
of the Epistles is neatly and lucidly put, though he does not seem to be 
fully abreast of the literature of the subject. His summation of the doc- 
trine of the Epistle to the Ephesians seems to us defective and mystical, 
and far more difficult to faith than the ordinary representation of the bear- 
ing of the work of Christ on the reconciliation of man with God. The 
main feature of the work is found in the essay on the foreign elements 
and Gnostical terms discoverable in these Epistles. We do not think that 
he has added anything to what has been long recognised on this subject, 
though his reference to the Zoroastrian origin of the Orientalism with 
whieh St. Paul may have come into contact is enriched by the labours 
of Spiegel and Ernest de Bunsen. Mr. Davies is quite right in the final 
judgment he expresses as to the relation of St. Paul to these speculations, 
and as to the entire independence of the Apostle of any aid derived from 
Philo or the Avesta beyond the phraseology that he may have adopted 
to meet the various necessities and theosophic dreams of some of his 
converts. 


The Acts of the Apostles; with a Commentary and. Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 


—" &c. New Edition. London: Longman, Green, 
Co. 


The excellency of Mr. Cook’s ‘Commentary’ is, that it presents in a 
— succinct, simple, and practical form the results of high scholarship 
and extensive reading. It will not supersede the more elaborate works 
of Baumgarten, Lange, Olshausen, Alexander, and others; and those 
accustomed to the use of the highest apparatus criticus with which these 
writers have furnished our theological libraries may dispense with it ; 
but it presents in a portable form the results which prom. rere arrive at 

only by a long process of reading. Mr. Cook strives to put the English 
reader into the position of those living in the time and speaking the 
Janguage of the original writer of the book. He gives all needful expla- 
nations of the Author’s allusions, of manners and customs, and modes 
of thought. He first enables English readers to understand the text, and 
then he suggests its chief indications and lessons. Of course, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, asinevery other Scriptural book, there are verate 
questiones of text and meaning, about which scholars of equal ability 
differ. It were easy to discuss these with Mr. Cook, but it is enough in a 
notice like this to say that he is everywhere careful, candid, and reverent. 
We have found very little in his book from which to dissent, and very 
heartily commend it to all intelligent students of the Bible. 
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The Parable of the Prodigal Son. With Notes. By James 
Hamitton, D.D., F.L.S.; and Illustrations by Henry 
CourTEenay Setous. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


To readers of our best religious literature, the announcement of a 
book on the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Dr. Hamilton, will be a 
sufficient attraction. They will know what touches and illustrations of 
rich and delicate fancy to expect, what earnest and sagacious religious 
lessons, quaintly and practically expressed, what pictures of home life, 
and of prodigal character and misery, what reflected allegory and 
tenderness and beauty. The title page hardly does justice to Dr. 
Hamilton ; his ‘notes’ are really extended papers of exposition—in 
their original form, probably sermons. With growing years, Dr. 
Hamilton’s exuberant fancy, mellows into a richer and riper imagin- 
ation. The blossom ripens into the luscious fruit, but the ingenious 
use of his great stores of historical, scientific, and literary knowledge, 
reminiscences of travel, and large experience of life, is undiminished. 
To sober middle-aged folk, like ourselves, the mellow day is better than 
the dappled morning, and a book like this is a very rich enjoyment for 
both mind and heart. 

Mr. Selous’s dozen illustrations are almost all good; they are full of 
delicacy, truth, and beauty. We have looked in vain for something to 
find fault with. Step by step the career of the foolish young man is 
traced, from the first scene in the father’s home, where, crowned with 
vine leaves, he seems radiant with beauty and lighthearted joyousness, 
to the festal scene on his return, where, clothed and in the right mind, 
he sits by his thankful old father, whose anxious, trembling, joyful 
love seems as if it could not satisfy itself with seeing. A more fitting 
gift-book for young men could hardly be conceived. 


The First Man and his Place in Creation. By Grorcr Moore, 
M.D. London: Longman and Co. 1866. 


Dr. Moore presents us in this volume with an energetic protest against 
the theory of certain modern philesophers, who believe that the human 
race was developed from anthropoid apes. Whether this doctrine has 
many disciples we are not aware, but we hail with pleasure any work, 
like the one before us, written to induce waverers to pause and re-con- 
sider the matter before committing themselves to so strange a creed. 
We heartily sympathise with the author, when he says, ‘ Anatomists 
‘ have no right to insult man’s dignity, by constantly insisting on a cer- 
‘ tain degree of likeness in the bony framework of man and monkey, a 
‘likeness which none disputes, but which certain anatomists delight to 
oe as if with a graven sneer at manhood. It would be more 
‘ to the purpose to exhibit the disparity rather than the resemblance, for 
‘ the resemblance seems, but the disparity is real,’ p. 85. The author enters 
upon elaborate disquisition respecting the various distinguishing attri- 
butes of man, such as speech, language, soul, &c., in which human nature 
is most emphatically separated from brute nature. In these chapters, 
most of the readers will follow him with pleasure; but when, assuming 
Adam to have been the first man, he pictures him as possessing every 
human perfection of body, soul, and spirit, he travels beyond the region 
of pure science or historic record. 

e theories respecting the first man, his origin and antiquity are 
three-fold, and we cannot but feel Dr. Moore’s work to be incomplete, 
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inasmuch as he either ignores this fact, or refuses its due weight in the 
question he is considering. ‘There is first the old creed, that all men 
are descended from a single pair; secondly, what we may call the new 
creed, that the human race is developed from a pre-existing race of apes ; 
and thirdly, there is the belief that the earth was peopled from various 
geographical centres, and by several pairs of ancestors. 

Now considering that this latter view is the result of the rigidest 
scientific research on the part of many of our profoundest ethnologists, 
philologists, archeologists, and geologists, we cannot but feel that any 
writer who seeks to prove that the whole human family commenced in 
Adam some 6000 years ago, and yet passes over this branch of the subject 
in silence, is not a the question with the fairness it deserves. To 
say the very least, this last-mentioned doctrine has as much to be said 
in its favour as the ape-origin hypothesis, perhaps more, and at all 
events it is not ridiculous. ee the question may ultimately be decided, 
we cannot of course foresee. The truth, we may be confident, will in 
the end prevail, and we shall be guided to it, not so much by a senti- 
mental support given to one side of the argument—and with all its good 
intentions, Dr. oore’s book is nothing more—as by a patient weighin 
of ascertained facts, and by daring to follow wherever the truth, reveale 
by such facts, may lead us. 
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Siz Essays on Inspiration, Revealed Religion and Miracles. By 
Epwarp Hicetnson. London: Whitfield, Green, and 
Son. 1866. 


The author of these essays, a disciple of the school of Lardner and 
Priestley, recognises and defends the supernatural element in the compo- 
sition, contents, and grand features of Holy Scripture; but he belie 
firmly and maintains with some ability the position that a large class of 
phenomena, both in Holy Scripture and religious life, which are often 
and justly regarded as the special operation of the Holy Spirit, are, 
strictly speaking, simply, purely, and pre-eminently atte. | eis not 
careful to discriminate too accurately the natural and supernatural 
inspiration of the sacred writers, yet does not hesitate to determine, by 
the categories of his own pre-conception of the functions of both, what, 
in any particular instance, is to be regarded as the Word of God. He 
does not at all indicate the relation of either natural or supernatural 
inspiration to truth. In the essay on ‘the Word of God and the Word 
of Men,’ he does good serVice in contrasting the teaching of the Bible 
with that furnished by all the great sages of antiquity. However, he 
loses no opportunity of indicating his position as a Unitarian, with 
reference to both the person and the sacrifice of Christ. This is particu- 
larly obvious in the frequent reference to what he imagines to be the 
Old Testament teaching, on the invalidity of vicarious sacrifice for moral 
offences. We think the author is wrong in all the inferences he draws 
on this subject, but we thank him for the candid, liberal, and Christian 
tone of this little work, which aims well directed blows at the spiritualism 
and rationalism of the present day. 


Some Distinctive Peculiarities of each of the Four Evangelists 
considered. By the late James Tuomas Rovunp, B.D. 
London: Rivington’s. 

Mr. Round constructs an argument for the authenticity of the Gospels, 
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upon the fact that each Gospel is characterised by such facts, allusions, 
and forths of expression, as are congruous with the character and circum- 
stances of its presumed author. Each Gospel has its distinctly marked 
peculiarities, often very delicate and subtle, and these peculiarities are 
in every instance perfectiy congruous. The writers, for instance, who were 
poner attendant upon our Lord’s public ministry write as men who 

ad been eye-witnesses ; there are in their descriptions hundreds of charac- 
teristic touches which only such could have furnished, while in the 
other Evangelists there is an equally characteristic absence of such 
touches. In like manner, Mr. Round shows how personal or professional 
habit has influenced the writers, each recording the particulars with 
which he was best acquainted, or in which he was specially interested. 
The argument is constructed with great patience and ingenuity, and 
when constructed has very great cogency. No fabrication could possibly 
bear the application of such various, unexpected, and subtle tests. 
Mr. Round’s book is a little prolix, but it is a genuine contribution to 
the internal evidences of the Gospels. 


Daily Bible Illustrations. By Kirro, D.D. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, by J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D. Morn- 
ing Series—Antediluvians and Patriarchs. Moses and the 
Judges. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 


Dr. Kitto’s laborious and invaluable work has been before the public 
eighteen years, and is too well known to render commendation necessary 
—otherwise, we should find it difficult to give adequate expression to 
our sense of its great exceilencies. The remarkable combination in Dr. 
Kitto of Biblical lore, robust common-sense, devout feeling, and un- 
tiring industry, admirably qualified him for writing a series of papers 
that should be at once religious and instructive; religious enough for 
devotional use, and instructive enough to keep religious feeling from 
degenerating into mere sentiment, or suppurating into folly. As a 
companion to the Bible, for family reading, his work has no peer. 

In the present edition, Dr. Kitto’s text remains unaltered; but Dr. 
Porter has appended to each paper a brief and judicious note furnishing 
such additional information or illustration, as the amazing advance of 
scientific and Biblical research during the last eighteen years has 
enabled. We trust that, in this new and elegant form, these volumes 
will find as much acceptance as their progenitors did. 


The Passion Week. By the Rev. Wm. Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 


Dr. Hanna contributes another volume to the series which, when 
completed, will be the best Homiletical life of Jesus that we possess. 
Incidentally begun, Dr. Hanna has, in the preparation of his volumes, 
observed no chronological order, but he is gradually filling up the series, 
as circumstances or fancy may guide him. His volume on the Passion 
Week, is one of the best that he has yet put forth; the sacredness and 
solemnity of its topics being reflected in the writer's reverent spirit. 
Throughout, he is wise, tender, and beautiful, equally removed from 
irreverent familiarity and mere sentimentalism. It is an exquisite volume 
for a devout reader. 
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Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatio Bonar, D.D. New 
Edition. London : Nisbet & Co. 


Mr. Bonar has fairly won the position of not only the most affluent, 
but the most effective hymnist of his day. Many of his compositions 
have passed into sanctuary use, and although ministering somewhat 
unduly to the sentimental in religious feeling, yet by their devoutness 
their rich evangelicism, and their felicitous form are very precious to 
religious souls. Much that he has written will probably not, in a living 
sense, survive his generation ; but some few of his pieces are assuredly 
destined to a permanent place in the hymnody of the church. He has 
just published a third series of his‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope.’ It 
falls somewhat below the excellency of the first and second series. No 
single piece in it arrests the reader or so felicitously lays hold of any 
one religious sentiment as did some of his earlier pieces. In his ingenious 
devices of metre, too, Mr. Bonar occasionally degenerates into jingle, 
but there is much sweet, devotional poetry—the product of a rare inspi- 
ration of devout and poetic feeling. It will be most acceptable in our 
tenderest moods. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the third series, Mr. Bonar’s 
publishers issue this illustrated edition of his Hymns, containing the 
greater portion of the contents of the three series. The illustrations 
consist simply of borderings and initial letters—by whom we are not 
told—but some of them are very exquisite. The volume is very chaste 
and beautiful, and deserves to be a great favourite. 


Simple Truth Spoken to Working People. By Norman Mactxop, 
D.D. London: Alexander Strahan. 


Addresses delivered by Dr. Macleod to Sunday evening congregations 
of working people in the Barony Mission Church, on the elementary 
truths of Christianity—chiefly on the 15th chapter of Luke’s Gospel, 
and characterized by the robust good sense, the devotional fervour, and 
the practical earnestness which have given Dr. Macleod so high a place 
= the preachers of the day. The volume is reprinted from ‘ Good 

ords.’ 


Twigs for Nests, or Notes for Nursery Nurture. By the Author 
of ‘The Expositions of the Cartoons of Raphael.’ With 
Illustrations in Graphotype. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 


Making allowance for a touch of eccentricity now and then, and a 
kind of sudden lurch from the serious and sensible into the burlesque, 
Mr. Smith’s little book is a capital parental manual in respect of the 
moral and religious training of children. A wise reverence for nature, a 
wise charity for all forms and instincts of nature, a wise inculcation of 
Christian law, Christian liberty, and common sensé, make Mr. Smith’s 

apers on C py macy Family Prayer, Children’s Faults, Children’s 

undays, and Children’s Hobbies, very wise, very suggestive, and very 
=— e. There are few parents who may not learn something from 
them. 
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Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Translations of the Writings 
of the Fathers down to a.p. 325. Edited by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Roserts, D.D., and James Donatpson, LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Apostolic Fathers. Vol. II. Justin Martyr 
and Anthenagoras. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1867. 


The first two volumes of this important series of translations have 
made their appearance. The entire undertaking, as revealed in this 
instalment, is nobly conceived. The writings of the early Christian 
Fathers have been so constantly overlaid with criticism, perverted by 
partizanship, and wrested to secure confirmation of foregone conclusions 
on the matters of Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, that great 
advantages will unquestionably accrue from a worthy and sincere 
endeavour to put the English reader into the exact position of those 
who can read with fluency the original documents. ‘he series is 
in the hands of accomplished scholars who are abundantly familiar with 
their theme, and who have not used their — or arguments to 
secure any onesided victory over opponents. The Prolegomena to the 
several authors and treatises are very brief, consisting of a few well- 
selected and admirably, condensed observations of a strictly historical 
and critical character. The notes are limited to explanations of the 
translation, or the mention of various readings and Scripture quotations. 

The first volume, for which the editors are chiefly responsible, em- 
braces, for the most part, documents which have been made familiar to 
the English reader by the translations of Wake and Chevallier, and 
others. There are, however, some specialities even here. The letter 
to Diognetus is, we believe, for the first time rendered into English. The 
translation of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas is enriched by the 
readings of the Sinaitic Codex, which presents for the first time the 
Greek text of a portion of the Epistle. The Syriac recension of the 
Ignatian epistles is added to a translation of both the longer and shorter 
Greek forms of the celebrated seven Epistles, and an Appendix contains 
the spurious epistles of Ignatius, which the English reader cannot 
readily obtain. Nor should we omit the translation of the fragments 
of Papias preserved by Eusebius. 

The second volume is occupied by the extant works of Justin Martyr, 
and Athenagoras. They have been intrusted to Rev. Marcus Dods, A.M., 
Rev. George Keith, M.A., and the Rev. G. B. Pratten. Dr. Chevallier 

ublished a valuable and annotated translation of the first Apology of 

ustin, but we have here each of the ‘ Apologies,’ the ‘ Dialogue with 
Trypho, a Jew,’ ‘ the Discourse of the Greeks,’ &c. &c. ‘The Martyr- 
dom of Justin and others,’ the most reliable of the early Martyria, and 
the ‘ Plea of Athenagoras for the Christians,’ with his ‘ Dissertation on 
the Resurrection of the Dead.’ Taken with Dr. Donaldson’s elaborate 
and interesting work on the Apologists, these translations are of 
great value. e have neither space nor time to criticise the transla- 
tion in its details, but we can most heartily congratulate the editors 
on this noble commencement of their voluminous responsible under- 
taking, and on the highly attractive appearance of the volumes; 
and we most cordially commend them to the notice of all theological 
students who have neither time nor opportunity to consult the original 
authorities. A library of Ante-Nicene theology will be rapidly produced, 
which, if not prefaced from our own standpoint of doctrine and Church 
polity, will not be interlarded with notes which take for granted the 
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claims of ‘Catholicity,’ Nicene doctrine, Apostolic succession, and the 
portentous assumptions of a hierarchy which came to maturity long after 
the martyr-church had passed ae Without note or comment, these 
writings, when duly pondered, will evoke a very different picture of 
sub-Apostolic times from that with which we are familiar from the pens 
of either Anglo-Catholics, Ultra-Montanists, or Hegelians. 


Surrey Congregational History. By Joun Wavpwerton, D.D. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1866. 


Dr. Waddington has supplied us in this volume with a valuable, com- 
rehensive, and candid sketch of the rise, progress, struggles, and 
evelopment of Congregational Nonconformity in Surrey, from the 
formation of the first Congregational Church in 1567 down to the 
organization of the Surrey Congregational Union in 1863. This is 
followed by a careful and elaborate sketch of the history of eve 
congregational church in the county, arranged alphabetically. e 
heartily wish the volume a wide circulation. The romantic tale of the 
great struggle for religious liberty is told with skill and fairness. The 
martyrdoms, and other cruel persecutions, in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I., the Brownists’ petition, the Westminster 
Assembly, the story of Black Bartholomew, the periods of indulgence 
and toleration, and the ultimate removal of religious disabilities are 
portrayed with concise and trenchant energy, and the pictorial illustra- 
tions are numerous and well chosen. Only those who have collected 
similar information can form a conception of the time and labour 
expended by the author in the accumulation of the biographical and 
ecclesiastical details in the second portion of his volume. The work 
will be specially valuable to the congregational ministers of Surrey. 


The Book of Job. By F. Detrrzscu, D.D. Vol. II. Trans- 
lated by F. Botton, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


The volume before us completes the author's valuable Commentary on 
Job, and contains a new rendering and notes on Chapters xxiii-xlii., 
together with two very learned and valuable Appendices: the first, a most 
interesting one on ‘ the Monastery of Job in Hauran and the tradition of 
Job ;’ and the second, on the mode of transcribing Arabic words. The 
work is the production of one who possesses a most thorough acquaint- 
ance with oriental languages and of all collateral subjects; of one equipped 
with all the requisites of a critical expositor of Job; and is characterised 
by immense research, great scholarship, and sound judgment. We fear, 
however, that its thoroughly critical character will render its usefulness 
somewhat limited. We have our apprehension that the linguistic know- 
ledge necessary for consulting it with profit is not very generally pos- 
sessed—at least this side of the Tweed. To a person unacquainted with 
Hebrew it is almost useless. 


Guesses at Truth. ByTwo Brorners. London: Macmillan & Co. 


We are glad to see this elegant and cheap edition of one"of the wisest 
books of its kind—a book that has long a at our side like a book of 
texts—for the instruction and invigoration of thought and heart. Perhaps 
no book since Bacon’s ‘ Apothegms,’ or Pascal’s ‘ Pensées,’ contains more 
compressed wisdom, wisely and tersely expressed. With a few excep- 
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tional contributions from others, they are the thoughtful words of two 
of the most gifted clergymen of our time. ‘They were two springs 
‘ which bubbled side by side.’ To this new edition is prefixed a brief 
memoir of the two brothers, Augustus and Julius Hare, by Professor 
Plumptre. 

These ‘Guesses at Truth’ are inspired by an instinct so fine, and a 
patient thoughtfulness so thorough, that like the ‘ Aids to Reflection’ of 
the great master of whom the brothers were admiring disciples, they are 
surer guides to truth than many elaborate treatises. 


Behold your God! and Christianity in Him to be received by Faith 


upon Principles of Reason. By the Rev. Joun Hopeson, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Almost the only objection that we have to Mr. Hodgson’s book is its 
title, manifestly suggested by ‘Ecce Homo,’ which we dislike as much ; 
otherwise it is an intelligent and reverent putting of the internal 
evidence for the validity of Christ’s claims to be the Divine Son of God, 
and the Redeemer of the world. Having defined the respective fune- 
tions of reason and faith, and the dependence of faith upon reason—not 
necessarily upon its philosophy, but upon its apprehension of facts—Mr. 
Hodgson argues for the divinity of Christ, from, first, the intrinsic 
character of His sayings; and next, His works, their wonderfulness, 
power, and congruity. He then affirms the reflex argument for the vera- 
city of the New Testament records. Not only is this testified by their 
own intrinsic character, but further it is testified by the nature of the 
conclusions which it establishes. Nor is this reasoning in a circle. Mr. 
Hodgson does not pretend to say anything new, but he puts old and 
irrefragable arguments simply, freshly, and strongly ; and every one 
who does so, renders great service in times like these. 


The Preacher’s Manual: Lectures on Preaching, furnishing Rules 
and Examples for every kind of Pulpit Address. By 8S. T. 
Srurtrevant, D.D. 4th Edition. Revised, with an Introduc- 


tory Essay on Preaching, by the Rev. A. M. Henperson. 
London: R. D. Dickenson. 


One Hundred and Fifty original Sketches and Plans of Sermons, 
comprising various series on Special and Peculiar Subjects, 
adapted for Week Evening Services. By Janez Burns, D.D. 
London: R. D. Dickenson. 


Preaching is an art as well as an inspiration. The preacher is first 
born, then made. There is no reason, therefore, why it should not have 
its hand-books of rules, and precedents, and forms. The art of puttin 
things is the secret of one-half of their impression. The art itself wi 
very largely be acquired by intuition, but however heaven-born an orator, 
he may advantageously study logical and rhetorical science,—the most 
skilful methods of distributing matter, of construing sentences, and of 
gathering the forces of truth into telling modes of application. 

No manual for preachers is, on the whole, more worthy than Sturte- 
vant’s; it is compiled with a great deal of good sense, and furnishes to 
young preachers a great many very valuable hints. Its fault is the fault 
of its class: it too much forgets the inspiration of preaching in the art 
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thereof, and attaches undue importance to rules which the individuality 
of every strong preacher will disregard. There is danger, too, that many 
will use its examples and disregard the philosophy they were meant to 
illustrate. Mr. Henderson’s essay is somewhat verbose and common- 
place, and occasionally tumid ; for instance, in the grand rhetorical exer- 
citation on the value of the soul, in which the essayist loses himself in 
the preacher: but the essay contains advices that are sensible and 
important, and which in the continuous succession of fresh races of 
preachers, will always be pertinent. 

Dr. Burns publishes ‘Skeletons’ for feeble preachers to clothe with 
flesh and blood, which, to say the least, are better than homilies or 
lithographed sermons for incompetent dunces to read. Such helps are 
probably necessary in some cases, but they are, we fear, pernicious in 
others. Dr. Burns has furnished a respectable cemetery, for this is his 
fifteenth collection of ‘Skeletons,’ which have, he says, been circulated 
all over the globe, and are found useful by the native preachers of New 
Zealand and the Fiji Islands. We can add no higher commendation. 


In Memory of William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A Sermon preached in the College Chapel on 
Sunday, March 18, 1866. By J. R. Licurroor, D.D. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co. 


An able, admiring, and discriminating sermon in commemoration of a 
great and good man. Dr. Whewell was a man of vast and varied learn- 
ing, of very versatile endowment, and of great goodness of heart. He 
was the beau-ideal of a head of a college, in the best sense, somewhat cold 
and haughty in manner, but as proud of Trinity as Trinity was of him; 
in spite of his humble origin winning thorough respect from its students, 
and munificently devoting himself and his fortune to its benefit. He 
was a man of whose learning and works all classes of Englishmen may 
well be proud. For generations to come he will be remembered among 
the illustrious scholars of the nineteenth century. 


The Divine Government. By Sournwoop Smiru, M.D. 5th 
Edition. London: N. Triibner & Co. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1816, the fourth in 1826. 
Its object is to prove the doctrine of universal restoration, and the 
purifying process of all suffering. It is impossible to touch such topics 
without entering into lengthened argument, this has been done once and 
again in this Review. We therefore content ourselves with saying that 
Dr. Smith’s book is able, his spirit courteous, and his argument fair. 


The Relations of Church and State historically considered. Two 
Public Lectures delivered at Oxford. By Monracur 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History. Oxford 
and London: Messrs. Parker & Co. 

Mr. Burrows’ historical resumé of the relations of Church and State in 


England is very complete and very able, and, considering his stand-point, 


very fair. We, of course, from our point of view, read the history very 
differently. It is indeed marvellous, how conclusions, diametrically 
opposed may be drawn from the same premises. Mr. Burrows thinks 
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that the theories of Church and State put forth by Warburton, Paley, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Macaulay are alike Utopian ; 
and so think we. The only basis, he justly thinks, upon which the institu- 
tion can be maintained is a utilitarian one. But he very naively adds :— 

‘ Few would now be willing to forget the lessons of all history, and 
‘exclude the establishment of religion from the prime functions of 
‘ government. Few take so false a view of morality, the only basis and 
‘ bond of government, as to suppose that it can exist without a Faith; 
‘few believe that such a Faith can lay a firm hol? .on the various 
‘elements of a scattered society without the assistance of the State; 
‘ few, at least among Churchmen, would doubt what that Faith must be.’ 

We receive our impressions, we suppose, from the little world in which 
we live; Mr. Burrows, therefore, from his Oxford world. We, who live in 
the outer world of men and women, should have affirmed precisely the 
— These are the very things that men do doubt and deny: and 
if the tone of the Press and of Parliament, if the religious statistics of 
the country, if the condition of most Established Churches, especially 
in Britain, be any indications of opinion, few things are more certain 
than that convictions diametrically opposed to those which Mr. Burrows 
so innocently, or else so artfully, takes for granted, are spreading with 
unprecedented rapidity. Things just now are really very ominous for 
establishments, and facts are rapidly discrediting them. Mr. Burrows 
may think that his Church never was more secure, just as Dr. Manning 
thinks concerning the temporal power. But men really are beginning to 
distinguish between the religiousness of a nation, or of a government, and 
the civil establishment of a Church. 

The melancholy history that Mr. Burrows relates—a history of 
struggle, expediency, and subserviency ; the ignoble representation of 
the Church which his history gives—a political constitution, with no 
place for the Divine rights of its Head, or for the spiritual rights of its 
members, an external, unspiritual ecclesiasticism, of the earth earthy, 
corrupting and emasculating itself, and bringing itself into Erastian 
bondage by its worldly alliances and the policy which they involve; 
the humiliating conclusion to which his history brings us—a Church 
in the position in which the English establishment now is, in all that 
constitutes the true liberties of a Church, the appointment of its bishops 
and clergy, the determination of its doctrine, and the regulation of its 
worship, the most restricted Church in Christendom, torn moreover by in- 
ternal factions, and rapidly becoming a minority in the nation—all this is 
the most convincing argument forthe principles of voluntary Churches that 
we have latterly met with. And it is an argument all the stronger for the 
fulness and fairness of Mr. Burrows’ historical narrative. What a disad- 
vantageous contrast is presented by the facts which Mr. Burrows de- 
scribes, to the spiritual, voluntary, self-reliant, and aggressive Church of 
the first three centuries ; which somehow did win its way and Christianise 
society without a State alliance, and in spite of its antagonism ; and also 
to the rapid progress and Christianising power of voluntary Churches in 
modern times, both in different parts of the United Kingdom and in 
America, which somehow are doing the very things which Mr. Burrows 
says no unestablished churches can do. 


On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates, and on that which is 
supposed to Underlie all Phenomena. With Speculations on 
Spiritualism, §c. By Cuartes Bray. London: Longmans. 


‘The correlation of the physical forces’ must, we suppose, be con- 
NO, LXXXIX. 
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sidered as an accepted theory. It need not take us by surprise that 
the eager sensationalism of modern times has seized on the speculation, 
and endeavoured to show that mental force, and all the phenomena of 
life, and intellect, and conscience, form another term in the series of 
these correlations. Force, the one force which manifests itself in heat 
or motion or electrical action, is by the same process transformed, in the 
machinery of cerebration, into thought, feeling, and memory. Matter 
disappears from the category of entities, and the whole phenomenal and 
noumenal universe is ae the mystic dance of the eternal omnipresent 
force, through its perpetual cycle of recurring changes. The force, the 
power which underlies all phenomena of so-called matter or mind, is 
God, who is thus proved to be allin all. ‘This new pantheism professes 
to explain everything, even the phenomena of inspiration and table- 
turning, the witches who rode on broomsticks, and the visions of Ezekiel. 
When the force has taken the form of thought or feeling, it is not lost, 
because force is indestructible and persistent, it passes into a new state 
to return into heat, light, motion (of tables, or what not), and thus may 
account for the supposed agency of supernatural and unseen spirits, for 
prophecy, prescient guesses, weird presentiments, and even for the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis! The crude thought of Mr. Bray is startling 
and irritating. We are favoured with numerous quotations from that 
very enlightened teacher of mankind, Mr. Atkinson, and with scraps 
from Hume, Spinoza, Helvetius, and Hegel, and even from Cowper and 
Wesley, in maintenance of some of the theses of this volume, which, 
we need scarcely say, aims to do for the science of the mental forces what 
Mr. Groves has done for that of the physical forces; but the difference 
between the efforts of these two writers cannot be overstated. On the 
credit of this farrago of quotations, guesses, and conjectures, the upshot 
of which is to show that Hindu pantheism is indefinitely nearer the 
truth of things than Christian theism, we are urged to renounce our 
faith in personal immortality, and in almost everything else that is 
worth desiring or believing in. Basing his psychology on phrenology, 
and his philosophy on conjecture—sneering at personal responsibility 
and all intuition of moral relations, Mr. Bray has made another attempt to 


solve the mystery of the universe, and to find its dpx7 in correlations 
of eternal force. 


The Philosophy of the Unconditioned. By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Philosophy of the Conditioned. By H. L.. Manset, B.D. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


These two works deal with the same problems. The variation in the 
titles will suggest to the reader the different standpoints of the authors. 
The ends in view are as different as the standpoints. The burden of the 
first is the introduction of a new mode of solving the problem of Divine 
existence. It certainly requires no small courage to attack a subject 
in the handling of which, so many of the mightiest intellects have signally 
failed, and so few have been but ag od successful. In the introductory 
chapters the author points out the defect of the @ priorfand @ posteriori 
proofs, preparatory to the enunciation of his own views. That there is a 
great first cause, he regards as the expression in words of an innate 
idea and equally valid, necessary and universal with the formula that every 
change must have a cause. This axiom (as he would call it) he maintains 
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to be the true starting-point of all science, mental and physical, and the 
canon of all sound reasoning. Being an intuitive truth or primary 
belief, it admits of illustration, but not of demonstration. He justifies 
his position by reference to the contradictory deliverances of some of the 
greatest thinkers of the past and present, when attempting to establish 
it by any method of proof, and by an appeal to the universal conscious- 
ness of mankind. He condemns in strong terms the conclusions of 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Mill, upon the subject, both on philosophical 
and theological grounds. The book is clearly written, free from tech- 
nicalities, and manifests a candid, philosophical, Christian spirit. 

The second work is a republication in the present form of papers which 
have already appeared in the ‘ Contemporary Review.’ The greater por- 
tion of the volume is devoted to an exposition and vindication of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s graye 4 as reply to the attacks of Mr. J. S. Mill. A 
few pages at the close, however, contain a vigorous self-defence against 
attacks from the same quarter upon some of the fundamental positions of 
the Bampton Lecture. The author introduces the criticism by a most lucid 
statement of the relative position of the philosophy of the Conditioned, 
showing that it occupies an intermediate place between the extremes of 
Pantheism and Positivism, neither aspiring with the former to solve the 
problems of the infinite and absolute, nor neglecting them with the latter 
as not coming within the province of philosophical inquiry. He main- 
tains that such problems must be taken into account in every satisfactory 
survey of human nature ard human thought, and that a genuine philo- 
sophy must either solve them or show why they are insoluble. Mansel, 
with Hamilton, contends that the riddle cannot be unravelled by man in 
his present condition. He appeals to concurrent testimony of theologians, 
and asserts that Sir W. Hamilton only extended to philosophy in general 
a principle which had long been recognised as valid in the domain of 
theology. The cardinal point of the Hamiltonian theory, according 
to Mansel, is, the avowal of an absolute necessity, under any system of 

hilosophy whatever, of acknowledging the existence of a sphere of belief 
ea the limits of the sphere of thought. This is the negative side of 
his philosophy, the affirmative being supplied by the immediate testi- 
mony of our moral consciousness in positing a personal moral God. 
The result is a God in a certain sense revealed, and in a certain sense 
concealed. Having thus defined the position of the philosophy of the 
Conditioned, he proceeds to criticise Mjll’s examination of Hamilton, 
and proves conclusively, in our opinion, that the assailant has in great 
part either misapprehended or misrepresented the doctrines of Hamilton 
with regard to the relativity of knowledge, the incognisability of the infi- 
nite and the absolute, and the difference between reason and faith. Into 
these details we cannot enter. He has dealt his critic some very severe, 
if not fatal blows. He convicts him of ignorance worthy of a novice in 
metaphysics, and shows that he has committed the ‘most common 
blunders, through the lack of historical acquaintance with the subjects 
discussed. 

We cannot discover that he has even attempted to remove the difli- 
culties, or strengthen the defences of his own position. His aim through- 
out is destructive rather than constructive, and in this he has succeeded. 
We fear that the intelligent reader, after all explanations, will be com- 
pelled to feel that logical thought and faith are in a state of hopeless 
irreconcilability if he is bound to hold by these teachings, and that 
the believer must trust, if not in an unknown God, yet in a God with 
regard to whom faith stands in a direct and necessary conflict with 
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thought. He will surely feel that there must be here a fallacy which a 
different method and a deeper psychology will probably remove. This 
volume, though more popularly written, is distinguished by the same 
clearness of style, cogency of argument, accuracy of information and 
mastery of the subjects, which characterize all the other valuable pro- 
ductions of the same author, and is on the points criticised a most suc- 
cessful, as well as a most unsparing, exposure of Mill’s manifold errors. 


The Pulpit Analyst, edited by JosepH Parker, D.D. Vol. 1. 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1866. 


Tt is impossible for preachers to have too much assistance in the dis- 
charge of their difficult functions, and while engaged in the much- 
criticised performance of a well nigh impossible duty. Doubtless, 
much fecllanaes and folly disgrace the English pulpit. Commonplace 
ignorance, motiveless and vapid declamation, torrents of twaddle, screams 
of bigotry, drowsy platitudes may all be occasionally met with, but the 
amount of downright, healthy common sense, intelligent appreciation of 
Scripture, moral solicitude and manly ——— to be heard from the 
lips of English preachers is afar more wonderful circumstance. We hail 
every effort made to bring the teachers of the people into contact with 
one another for their mutual instruction. The volume before us may be 
fairly classed amongst such efforts, and it possesses qualities and ele- 
ments quite unique in serial publications. In addition to a large number 
of sermons, and outlines of sermons, the work is enriched by a homiletic 
analysis of twelve chapters of Matthew’s Gospel by the Editor; an 
interlinear translation of ten chapters of John’s Gospel, by the Rev. 
Theophilus Hall ; and a translation with notes of the third chapter of the 
Prophet Habakkuk, by Rev. A. Newth; by elaborate critical reviews 
of br. Candlish’s ‘ Fatherhood of God;’ Robertson’s ‘ Life,’ ‘ Eece 
Homo;’ Dale’s ‘ Discourses,’ and other recent publications. Considerable 
ability is shown in this eT and we find a boldness and freedom 
of thought that are refreshing, although we cannot but characterise the 
review of Mr. Binney’s work on ‘ Money’ as litigious, ill-natured, and 
unworthy of the book, the theme, and the periodical. The sermons 
by Mr. Mellor, by Mr. Parkinson, and by the Editor, are very noble. 
The Rev. John Ross also takes up his parable here and there on a topic 
which is familiar to him. The most interesting and excellent portions 
of the volume appear to us to be Mr. Newth’s elaborate comments on 
the Prophet Habakkuk, and the Editor’s homiletic analysis of Matthew, 
which is for the most part original and stimulating, although occasionally 
there is in the latter a straining after novelty, and an unusualness of 
expression, which may without offensiveness be termed racy bits of pure 
nonsense. 

Although Mr. Hall’s interlinear translation is carefully done, it does 
not commend itself to our judgment as possessing any special value, 
except to candidates for some pass-examination who are destitute of any 
tutorial assistance, and, to such it would scarcely afford the help they 
require. The very sparseness of the Notes at times misleads, as, for 
instance, although there are three of the concords of moredo occurring 
in one page, Mr. Hall says in a note ‘morevdw governs the dative,’ a 
remark by itself likely to puzzle a beginner. In such a sentence as 
‘God was the Word,’ where there is no guide in the English phrase 
to the true subject of the clause, a beginner might easily be misled by his 
interlinear translation. We desire for this serial a ing life, and the 
large circulation which it well deserves, 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David’s, at 
his Ninth Visitation, Oct. 1866, by Connor Tutriwat1, 
D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. London: Rivingtons. 


We can forgive Bishop Thirlwall his not very generous or even just 
remarks about Dissenters and Church-rates, and simply refer him mutatis 
mutandis to his subsequent arguments on another matter on pp. 28-33, 
for the sake of his manly and vigorous protests against his more 
intolerant clerical brethren on other matters. His reply to Archdeacon 
Denison’s advocacy of the conscience clause is simply crushing; so far as 
Nonconformists are concerned, the matter may be safely left in the 
bishop’s hands. His remarks, too, about Ritualism and Romanism, 
extending indeed to lengthened arguments, are full of common sense, and 
are worthy the serious attention of both Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists. A pe Bone of a hundred and thirty pages, exclusive of notes, is a 
formidable document; but few will think it too long, or differing from 
it will find it an easy task to reply to it. It is one of the wisest and 
ablest episcopal utterances of this generation. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of 
Dublin and Glandelagh and Kildare, at the Ordinary Visita- 
tion, Sept. 1866. By Ricnarp Trencu, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. 


We wish that we could bestow equal commendation on Archbisho 
Trench’s charge. It is a sad exhibition of weakness, narrowness, pes. 
officialism. Its tone about Ritualism is so equivocal and unmanly that 
we scarcely wonder at the public demonstration of disgust that followed 
it. Unlike Bishop Fitzgerald and others of his Irish brethren, the 
Archbishop vindicates the Irish Church in all its gross injustice’; and 
with an imbecile non possumus, not a whit more defensible than that of 
Pius IX., takes his stand upon things as they are. He and his Church 
are in possession of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, and every- 
thing is anathema that would touch them. What a melancholy contrast 
to the noble, manly tone of Whately. Verily, the Irish Church has 
exchanged King Stork for King Log. Our religious and literary respect 
fer Archbishop Trench is great, that we are unaffectedly sorry to see 
him place himself in a position so false and humiliating. ‘He goes,’ 
says even the Guardian, ‘in defence of the Irish Establishment, some- 
‘ what further than we are able to follow him.’ 


Christianity and Recent Speculations. Six Lectures by Ministers 
of the Free Church. With a Preface. By Roserr 8. 
CanpuisH, D.D. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 


These lectures were delivered in Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, on 
Sunday evenings, to very crowded audiences, attracted by both the 
ability of the preachers and the popular interest of the themes discussed. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith takes for his theme, ‘ The Bible not inconsis- 
‘tent with Science,’ and puts the questions at issue between theology 
and science fairly and conclusively, his main purpose being to show the 
invalidity of the objections to the former sometimes taken by the latter. 

Dr. Rainy discourses on ‘The Place and Ends of Miracles,’ affirming 
their necessity and value. There is nothing new in the argument, but 
it is admirably applied to modern aspects of thought and difficulty. 
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Dr. Blackie shows the relation of Christianity to spiritual progress; a 
somewhat timid lecture, and one of the least effective of the course, 
erhaps because of the affluence and easiness of the theme. Mr. 
ichton treats of ‘The purpose and form of Holy Scripture.’ Dr. 
Duns on‘ Prayer and Natural Law;’ and Principal Candlish on ‘ The 
‘ Sabbath.’ "All the lectures able, if not in all points convincing. The 
little volume may be advantageously put into the hands of young intel- 
ligent minds disturbed by current speculation, and to whom more com- 
plete discussions are not accessible. 


The Koran and the Bible; or, Islam and Christianity. By Joun 
MveEuHLEIsEN-ARNOLD, D.D., Consular Chaplain at Batavia, 
late Hon. Sec. of the Moslem Mission Society. Second 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Dr. Arnold, although a learned man, is a loose and garrulous writer, 
and lacks somewhat the sense of congruity which restricts an author to 
topics connected with his purpose. 

His book, however, is interesting, and in some respects important. Its 
object is to awaken interest in missions to Moslems, who have been so 
singularly neglected by the Christian Church. He also intends his book 
as a guide or hand-book for inexperienced missionaries, which may put 
them in possession of the main facts of Moslem history, and of the main 
points in Moslem doctrine. It might advantageously be curtailed by the 
omission of arguments for the divine mission of Christ, and of the Bible, 
which any book on Christian evidence would supply. The conception, 
however, is good, the information valuable, and the spirit of the writer 
fair and generous. 


~ PERIODICALS AND JUVENILE WORKS. 


Among the popular religious periodicals of the year the place of 
honour belongs to The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home of the 
Religious Tract Society. They have circulated a pure, instructive, and 
stimulating literature through hundreds of thousands of workshops and 
middle class homes; and their influence for good is incalculable; writers 
of high ability have heartily given themselves to the great work of pro- 
viding a literature for the million. The volumes for the present year 
are, if possible, an improvement upon their predecessors. Sermon and 
story, Sietery and biography, essays and tales, prose and poetry, 
chromo-lithographs and wood engraving, form a miscellany full of infor- 
mation, good sense, and wholesome feeling. We must give a hearty 
welcome, too, to the first number of a similar publication by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge—The People's Magazine. 
It commences with a story by the graceful and popular authoress of 
‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ and is in every way excellent. Messrs. 
Cassell’s popular magazine, The Quiver, is characterized by all the 
energy of that enterprising firm; as ministers to the masses they have 
scarcely a peer. The ‘ Quiver’ circulates largely among working men, 
and has done much to supers« de the vile penny literature of a few years 
ago. The volume before us is the first of a new series, printed upon 
toned paper, and in appearance and quality is worthy of a place upon 
the drawing-room table. It is cheap enough for the poorest cottager, 
and able enough for the man of culture. We heartily wish God-speed 
to a periodical which, finding its own way, and forming its own circle, 
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must exert a beneficial influence wherever it comes. Messrs. Clarke’s 
Christian World Magazine is a new competitor for popular favour, 
and, as its success proves, is a needful auxiliary to the magazines that 
create and supply the ever-increasing demands of our households. 
Taking for its motto Dr. Arnold’s words, ‘I never wanted articles on 
‘ religious subjects half so much as articles on common subjects written 
‘with a decidedly religious tone,’ it endeavours by an agreeable mis- 
cellany of theology, essay, history, poetry, and fiction, to meet this 
want (of which, however, Dr. pela would hardly have complained 
now). It is under the editorial care of Miss Worboise, and is in every 
way deserving commendation. Old Merry’s Annual, Merry and Wise. 
Edited by Old Merry. (London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)— 
Old Merry is like neither Peter Parley nor Old Humphrey. He is as 
jolly as the one and as sententious as the other; but he is, in our judg- 
ment, better than either. Always chatty, cheerful, and wise—he has 
about him a delicate flavour of gentle manliness and goodness, which is 
perfectly natural. He does not put on a wisdom-wig, nor seat himself 
in an easy chair when he would instruct the little ones. Wise things 
and pleasant things fall from him unconsciously, without any talking 
down to smaller capacities; and in his editorial catering he has a feli- 
citous instinct for determining both the suitable topics and the suitable 
manner. In all things we advance upon our predecessors, not least in 
books for children. In his handsome purple dress, with rich gold facings, 
Old Merry is a courtly old gentleman to delight both the eyes and hearts 
of our young folks. These Forty Years, and other Sketches and 
Narratives. By G. E. Sargent. (London: Religious Tract Society.)— 
A collection of short stories which have appeared from time to time in 
the ‘ Tract Magazine,’ written in a simple, devout, and interesting way. 
An admirable little book, by a veteran writer, for village libraries and 
for cottage reading. Zhe Bible Story Book. First and Second Series. 
By the Rev. D. H. Draper. 15th Edition. Mary and her Mother. 7th 
Edition. (London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder).—Two little volumes 
of Bible stories put into simple language for children, the excellency 
of which is sufficiently tested by their I x es, Childhood in India, 
or English Children in the East. A Narrative for the Young. By the 
Wife of an Officer. (London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—A descrip- 
tion of the scenes and incidents of European and native life in India. 
There is, we suppose, a fashion in books, or this little book would greatly 
surpass in popularity ‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,’ which sold in 
innumerable editions in our childhood, and we suppose does so still. 
Washed Ashore; or, the Tower of Stormount Bay. By William H. G. 
Kingston. (London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—This is a glorious 
sea-side story for young folks, naturally and artistically told, and yet 
including adventures with smugglers, and ghosts, an old castle with 
subterranean caverns, shipwrecks and adventures on an uninhabited 
island, abduction of a little girl, precipitation over cliffs, with sundry 
marvellous escapes, sketches of noble ‘Old Salts,’ and of brave-hearted 
boys. It is almost as interesting as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and will, we 
fancy, be a prime favourite. The Story of Jesus in Verse. By Edwin 
Hodder. (London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) Mr. Hodder is quite 
right in saying that ‘children love a jingle in ‘words; but he should 
have added, that it does not detract from the charm of the jingle that 
it be musical and rich—the best poetry, in fact, expressing simple ideas 
in easy, well-chosen words. The better the poet, the better children 
will love his jingle. Mr. Hodder does less than justice to himself when 
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he says that his book ‘is worthless as a literary production,’ and 
‘beneath criticism.’ If it were this, it should not have been published : 
but it is far from being this. The versification is not only simple and 
smooth, but is often felicitous. It is not more than narrative verse, but 
this is so pleasant and good, that it cannot fail to be a great favourite 
with children. The arog, “6.2 of the volume is elegant, and the illus- 
trations—apparently from French artists—are excellent ; only olive 
trees do not grow grove or forest-wise, as represented in the night scene 
in Gethsemane. It is an admirable contribution to our nursery 
literature. Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Picture Book. With Twenty-four 
ages of Illustrations, printed in colours by Kronheim. (London: F. 
arne & Co.)—This is one of the books that juveniles delight in. 
Biblical stories, broken into short sections, are told in simple words, 
and gaily illustrated by pictures, which, if they make no pretension to 
high art, do not burlesque all art, and deprave even the artistic taste 
of the nursery. Some of the chromos, more especially the landscapes, 
are really very good. Under the name of Cousin Kate's Library, Messrs. 
Warne have collected the admirable stories of the late Miss Catherine D. 
Bell. As they successively appeared, these stories found great favour 
among young people, and ‘Cousin Kate’ soon established a high repu- 
tation as a writer for the schoolroom and the nursery. Not only is she 
brightly and cheerily religious in her tone, and pure and roble in her 
sympathies, but she possesses great literary power; her skill and ver- 
satility in the construction of her plots, her simplicit and frequent 
beauty of style, the warm glow of feminine sympathies, the skilful suffu- 
sion of her story with the moral she wishes to teach, give her a place 
amongst the best story-tellers for the young that her age has produced. 
Parents may put her little volumes upon their children’s shelves, and feel 
that they have provided for them a large store of interesting and whole- 
some reading. Most of her tales are intended to illustrate some phase 
or principle of character. Such a story as Hope Campbell ; or, Know 
Thyself, is so full of wisdom and power, that few ‘ children of a larger 
‘ growth’ who begin it will be disposed to leave it unfinished. Rosa's 
Wish, and how she attained it, is full of beautiful tender feeling. Aunt 
Alice beautifully shows how patience has its reward. Horace and May 
illustrates the unconscious influence of loving sisterhood. The Grahams 
is a picture of home life. Kennett and Hugh is a vigorous and vivid 
delineation of struggles for self-mastery. The characters of Margaret 
Cecil; or, I can because I Ought—The Huguenot Family ; or, Help in 
Need—Ella and Marian; or, Rest and Unrest, are indicated by their 
titles. They all minister to the foundation of pure and noble character 
by the inculcation of the highest principles. The volumes are beautifully 
printed upon good paper and adorned with very fair illustrations, and 
are very cheap. We scarcely know a more suitable birthday present 
than ‘Aunt Kate’s Library.’ Beechenhurst. By A.G. (London: James 
Nisbet & Co.)—A wise, well-written and interesting story concerning 
temper—how it was nurtured by ill-training, exasperated by opposition 
and sneers, and conquered by wise gentleness and goodness. 
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